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LOVELL'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA, 

JlSD  other  parts  of  BRITISH  AMERICA. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  past  and  present  history  of 
the  Province  of  British  North  America,  we  should,  did  our 
space  permit,  include  in  it  a  brief  reference  to  the  earlier 
annals  of  those  European  nations  whose  discoveries  and 
enterprise  form  the  background  of  our  own  historical 
times.  We  should  be  glad  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
history  of  those  two  great  nations  which  first  brought  the 
civilization  of  Europe  to  these  shores.  We  should  know 
something  of  the  ancient  Britons  when  they  were  first 
visited  by  the  ubiquitous  Roman  ;  and  when,  from  a  rude 
and  helpless  infancy,  they  struggled  and  rose  to  a  more 
than  tribal  manhood,  even  in  those  days  of  brief  and  law- 
less chieftainship.  We  should  study  their  after-history, 
when  invasion,  disaster,  and  defeat,  like  the  flames  of  a 
fiery  furnace,  had  gradually  fused  their  fitful  nationality 
into  that  of  their  successive  invaders.  Such  a  study  would 
lead  us  to  feel  proud  of  that  race,  when,  in  after-times,  the 
commercial  tastes  and  regal  instincts,  which  led  them  to 
plant  colonies  and  establish  good  government,  had  slowly 
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developed  the  institutions  and  moulded  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  that  freedom-loving  land  which 
we  rejoice  to  call  our  Mother  Country. 

Nor  should  we,  did  space  permit,  omit  to  take  an  equally 
rapid  glance  at  the  contemporaneous  history  of  that 
other  great  and  chivalrous  people  who  first  discovered 
and  colonized  Canada ; — a  people  who,  by  many  national 
souvenirs,  have  left  upon  the  broad  and  noble  features  of 
the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent  the  deep  im- 
press of  their  undaunted  courage  and  active  enterprise  in 
exploration  and  discovery. 

After  these  rapid  surveys  should  be  prepared  to  follow 
the  main  subject  of  the  book, — a  comprehensive  summary 
of  Franco-British  American  history  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

We  should  as  a  people,  in  a  devout  and  thankful  spirit, 
"remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  hath  led  [us]  in 
the  wilderness,"  since  we  were  planted  here  as  a  cluster 
of  colonies ;  how  He  has  preserved  to  us,  and,  after  much 
agitation  and  strife,  has  even  augmented  to  us  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  for 
which  our  fathers  contended,  and  for  which,  as  a  nation, 
the  empire  of  our  Queen  is  so  pre-eminently  distinguished. 
Under  His  providential  guidance  and  protection  we  have 
reached  a  period  of  great  political  prosperity  and  social 
peace,  so  that  the  united  British  Colonies  in  America 
may  be  considered  at  this  day  as  among  the  freest  and 
most  contented  communities  in  the  world. 


Part  I. 


Era  of  Voyages— and  Discoveries. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Voyages  and  Discoveries  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tMs  Chapter. 
Early  Discoveries — Career  of  Columbus. 

1.  Christopher  Colwnhus. — About  the  year  1441,  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America,  was  born 
in  Gen-o-a,  a  seaport  in  Northern  Italy.  In  Lisbon, 
whither  he  went,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  making 
of  maps  and  globes,  and  thus 
greatly  contributed  to  the  in- 
formation and  success  of  the 
Portuijuese  navigators.  He 
framed  rules  for  the  calculation 
of  the  latitude  and  lonmtude 
by  sailors,  when  at  sea,  out  of 
sight  of  laud.  He  also  sailed 
on  voyages  down  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  sea  to  the  west- 
ward. 

2.  The  Progress  of  Geograph- 
ical Knowledge  up  to  this  time  was  slow  ;  but  not  long 
after  it  reached  a  point  which  excited  great  curiosity  in 
the  minds  of  all  scholarly  and  intelligent  men.  From 
Marco  Polo's  statements,  it  was  known  that  an  ocean  lay 
to  the  east  of  Asia.  The  reputed  discoveries  of  countries 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Northmen,  far  to  the  west- 
ward,  by  way  of  Iceland,  together  with   the  statements 

QuESTioxs.— What  notable  birth  occurred  in  1441  ?  Give  a  sketch  of 
tlie  early  career  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Trace  the  progress  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  Europe  up  to  the  time  o:  Columbus. 


Christopher  Columbus. 
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of  one  of  these  Northmen  (that  he  had  been  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  south  amon^^st  civilized  people),  fully  im- 
pressed the  navigators  of  the  period  with  the  belief  that 
these  countries  were  situated  in  or  near  Asia.  This 
belief  was  based  upon  the  descriptions  of  Southern  Asia 
by  Ptolemy  (confirmed  as  they  were  by  the  statements 
of  Marco  Polo),  that  Asia  extended  far  eastward  into 
the  ocean.  On  globes  constructed  at  this  time,  "  Cipango" 
(Japan)  is  placed  within  70  degrees  of  the  Az-ores, 
and  "  India  extra  Gangem  "  within  90  ;  whereas  they 
are  more  than  double  that  number  of  degrees  distant 
from  these  islands.  It  was  easy  to  imagine,  therefore, 
that  a  navigator,  with  a  little  bravery  and  perseverance, 
would  soon  traverse  the  short  distances  thus  laid  down 
on  the  map. 

3.  Early  EJforts  of  Columbus.  It  was  under  a  belief  of 
these  suppositions,  that  Columbus  first  applied  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  for  means  to  prosecute  his  voyage  of  discovery 
to  India.  Having  failed  to  induce  either  that  king,  or 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  to  enter  into  his  project,  he 
sought  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Spain.  After  seven  years 
of  disappointment,  he   at  length   succeeded  in   inducing 

Isabella,  the  noble-minded  Queen 
of  Spain,  to  devote  a  portion  of 
her  Castilian  patrimony  to  the 
encouragement  of  his  scheme  of 
discovery. 

4.  Religious  Objects  of  the  Ex- 
pedition.— So  strongly  impressed 
was  Columbus  with  the  Christian 
objects  of  his  mission,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  consecrate  the  treasure 
which  he  hoped  to  obtain  from 
it  to  the  pious  purpose  of  rescu- 
Queeniflabeiia  of  Spain,     jj^g  ^^xQ  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 


Ql'estions.— Where  waa  Southern  Asia  aupposed  to  be?  Give  the 
ancient  name  of  Japan.  %Vhat  was  the  object  of  the  early  eflorts  of  Col- 
umbus ?    Describe  the  religious  views  of  Columbus. 
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salem  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Saracens.  His 
more  immediate  design  in  undertaking  this  voyage  to 
Asia — or  India,  as  it  was  then  called — was  to  convert  the 
Great  Khan  of  Tartary  and  his  subjects  to  Christianity ; 
and  for  this  i)urpose  Columbus  actually  took  out  letters 
with  him  to  that  monarch. 

5.  Voyage  of  Columbus. — The  port  of  Palos  [pa-loce] 
in  Spain  was  selected  as  the  place  of  embarkation.  For 
some  misdemeanor,  this  port  was  required  to  furnish  the 
king  with  two  small  vessels  for  a  year.  After  repeated 
delavs  and  discourafrements,  a  little  fleet  of  three  vessels 
was,  by  the  aid  of  the  brothers  Pinzon, — two  courageous 
navigators, — got  ready  for  sea  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1492,  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  memorable  voyage.  On 
leaving  the  harbor  he  steered  directly  for  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  6th  of  September,  making  repairs.  On  the  9th 
of  that  month  he  passed  Ferro,  (the  last  of  the  Canary 

Isles,)  and  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness 
and  awe,  struck 
out  into  the  un- 
known Atlantic. 
For  several  days 
the  ships  glided 
rapidly  on  ward  in 
their  course  and, 
with  the  aid  of 
the  steady  trade- 
winds,  quickly  in- 
creased their  dis- 
tance from  Europe.  Apprehension  and  alarm  arose  on 
every  side  at  the  unvarying  course  of  the  wind, — at  the 
increasing  length  of  the  voyage,— at  the  variation  of  the 
needle  of  the  compass,  and  at  other  occurrences,  which 


The  Fleet  of  Columbus. 


QrKSTTovs  — Whpre  did  Colnmh'is  emhark  ?  "Wliv  wa''  XhU  rort 
fielectod?  Who  a<-coninaiiiPd  rohimbus?  Give  the  ivmber  of  phips  and 
aa'e  ot  .sailinsr.  At  what  place  did  Tolumbus  stop  ?  When  did  Columbus 
set  out?    Describe  the  state  of  feeling  on  board  "the  little  fleet. 
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the  superstitious  sailors  regarded  as  ominous  of  evil. 
Columbus  was  daily  beset  by  the  mutiuous  murmurs  and 
discouteut  ol  his  crew,  who  threatened  to  throw  him  into 
the  sea,  and  return  to  Europe.  His  courageous  spirit, 
and  the  religious  beliei  in  a  special  providence  ni  his  lavor, 
kept  him  calm  and  hrm  in  the  midst  ol  the  painiul  un- 
certainty and  treacherous  iears  oi  his  comrades.  Time 
alter  time,  the  morning  haze  and  the  evening  cloud-bank, 
revealing  a  fancied  coast  or  island,  beguiled  the  mutinous 
sailors  from  their  fatal  jDurpose,  and  raised  the  hopes  of 
all,  to  be  in  mid-day  again  dashed  down  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin.  Thus  the  weary  days  and  nights 
wore  on,  until  Columbus  himself  almost  faltered  in  his 
purpose.  At  length  a  day,  long  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  great  nations,  dawned  upon  the  little  fleet ;  and  the 
siirht  of  several  land  birds,  some  sea  weed,  and  the  twiijs 
and  branches  of  drifting  trees,  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
dispirited  and  mutinous  seamen.  As  night  drew  on,  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  commander — made  doubly  sensitive  by 
long  and  weary  watching — detected  the  glimmer  of  a  bea- 
con-light, as  it  glanced  in  the  uncertain  gloom  of  midnight. 
Oh,  how  long  and  painful  were  those  hours  of  suspense  to 
the  almost  faintinir  heart  of  Columbus  !  At  len^jth,  as  the 
tvviliglit  advanced,  hope  dawned  upon  the  expectant 
mariners ;  and  ere  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon, 
the  impassioned  voices  of  the  crews  shouted,  in  tumultuous 
joy,  the  thrilling  words,  "  Land  !  Land  !  "  And  so  it  was — 
thore  lay  before  thorn  a  boauteous  island  of  the  New 
World,  revealed  in  all  the  loveliness  of  a  tropical  clime. 
On  that  mpmorable  day,  the  11th  of  October,  1402, 
Cobunbus  loft  his  ship.  On  landing,  he  kissed  the  soil 
with  reliirious  fervor,  and  planted  the  flag  of  Spain  on 
the  Island  of  San  Sal-va-dor,  [-d ore],  in  the  Ba-ha-ma 
group.  In  a  spirit  of  devout  thankfulness  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  80  frreat  an  event,  the  crews  chanted  the  Te 


Ori^tiTTOvs  — How  did  Poi.imVtMq  miitrol  hi«  roTnimniop!*?  MenMon 
th»  Hrntmstanops  iindor  wlroli  Pol-'nihi-s  first  f^nw  the  now  Innd.  ITow 
did  PoltiTTibuH  ornrPHP  his  trfitiiuUc  to  CJoU '•'  Under  what  impreesioiia 
did  he  act  on  landing  ? 
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Deum,  and  spent  several  days  in  unrestrained  admiration 
of  the  island,  and  in  personal  enjoyment. 

6.  Further  Discoveries  of  Columbus. — Columbus  was 
delighted  with  the  a2)pearance  of  the  island,  and  wiih  its 
inhabitants.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  had  reached  an 
island  at  the  extremity  of  India ;  and,  in  that  belief, 
gave  the  name  of  Indians  to  the  mild  and  gentle  natives 
whom  he  found  there.  He  treated  thtm  Kcst  kirdly, 
and  sought  to  ascertain  from  them  where  thty  had  pro- 
cured their  gold  ornaments.  They  pointed  to  the  jcuth, 
and  tried  to  convey  to  him  an  idea  of  the  great  wealth 
of  the  king,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  country. 
After  exchanging  glass  beads  and  other  trintets  with  the 
natives  for  gold  and  cotton,  he  we.'ghed  archer  aid  pro- 
ceeded southward  in  search  of  ]\]arco  Polo's  ftnicus 
island  of  Cipango,  or  Japan.  Cn  his  way  he  visited  sev- 
eral other  islands,  ard  at  lergth  reached  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  one,  called  by  the  natives  Cuba.  This  he 
thought  was  either  Cipango  itself,  or  the  main  land  of 
India,  i-n  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan,  After  con- 
sulting his  maps  and  listening  to  the  pantcm'mic  descrip- 
tions of  the  natives,  he  despatched  an  embassy  into  the 
interior  in  search  of  the  city  of  the  sovereign  to  whcm 
he  had  letters.  The  embassy  soon  returned  disappointed. 
Columbus,  after  having  consulted  the  natives,  stood  lo 
the  eastward,  and  discovered  His-pan-i-o-la,  or  Bayti 
[hay-tee].  Here  he  was  kindly  received  by  Gu-a-ca-na- 
ga-ri,  a  native  cazique,  or  chieftain.  'V\'hile  cn  this  coast 
his  ship  was  wrecked  ;  but  out  of  the  pieces  of  the  wreck 
he  constructed  a  small  fort  to  protect  his  crew,  as  well 
as  the  timid  natives,  from  the  fierce  Caril  s. — a  neighbor- 
ing tribe  of  which  he  had  heard.  He  manred  the  little 
fort  with  the  guns  of  the  ship,  and  left  there  such  of  the 
crew  as  wished  to  remain  on  the  island.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  set  sail,  by  way  of  the  Azores    and   Portugal, 

* 

OrESTinN*! — How  was  he  received  by  the  inh  bitarts  ?  WTiat  did  he 
name  them,  and  why  ?  WTiat  did  he  next  do?  On  leavins  the  Islard  in 
■what  direction  did  Colnmbu-:  steer  ?  Mention  Lis  nt^xt  discoveiies  ?  At 
what  places  did  Columbus  touch  ou  his  way  home  ? 
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for  Palos,  at  which  ph\ce  ho  arrived  after  many  adven- 
tures, on  the  loth  of  March,  14'J3, — having  been  absent 
from  Spain  about  seven  mon'ths.  There  was  great  rejoic- 
in"  on  his  arrival,  and  he  himself  was  ennobled,  lie 
made  three  other  voyages  to  America  (the  last  in  loOii), 
and  died  in  loOG.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Havana, 
in  Cuba. 

7.  A-mer-4-cus  Ves-pu-ci-us,  a  distinguished  Florentine 

navigator  and  scholar,  made 
four  voyaixes  to  the  New 
World.  Having,  in  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Columbus 
(when  his  statements  could 
not  be  refuted),  written  an 
elaborate  account  of  his  voy- 
ages, in  which  he  falsely 
claimed  the  honor  of  having 
first  reached  the  main  land, 
and  of  having  made  a  sepa- 
rate voyage  tc  the  continent ; 
which  was,  by  common  usage, 
named   after   him.     Ho  died 

Americus  Vespucius,  j^  ^^iQ  year   15 1 4. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Voyages  of   the   Cabots,  Cortereal,  Verazzani, 
Cartier,  Koberval  and  others. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Discovery  of  Neivfonndland,  Canada  and  Acadi'e. 

1.    Cabot's  Discover^/  of  Newfoundland. — The  news  of 
the  amazing  discovery  of  Columbus  soon  reached  England, 


Questions. — How  nnd  why  was  the  nume  "  America"  llrst  given  to  the 
Isew  World?    To  what  subject  Joes  the  secoud  chapter  relate  ? 


Sebastian  Cabot. 
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then  a  maritime  power  of  infe- 
rior importance.  Joim  Cab-ot,  a 
Venetian  merchant,  residing  at 
Bristol,  fired  with  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained a  commission,  in  1496, 
from  Henry  VII.,  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  New  World. 
Henry  the  more  readily  entered 
into  Cabot's  scheme,  from  being 
mortified  to  find  that,  by  refusing 
to  aid  Columbus  in  his  great 
undertaking,  he  had  lost  a  glori- 
ous opportunity  of  linking  his  name  with  a  memorable 
discovery.  In  June,  1497,  Cabot  left  Bristol  with  his 
son  Sebastian  for  the  New  AVorld.  After  crossins:  the 
Atlantic,  he  reached  a  coast  on  the  24th  of  June,  which 
he  named  Prima  Vista,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  some  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  of  the  northern  part 
of  Trinity  Bay  coast,  Newfoundland.  On  St.  John's 
day,  he  came  to  an  island,  which  he  named  St.  Jean,  or 
St.  John  (afterwards  Prince  Edward).  By  virtue  of 
Cabot's  discoveries,  the  English  laid  claim  to  the  islands 
and  lands  which  he  had  visited.  In  1498,  Sebastian 
Cabot  *  made  a  second  voyage,  and  sailed  as  far  north  as 
Hudson  Bay,  on  his  way  to  China.  Unable  to  proceed 
farther,  he  turned  southward  and  went  as  far  as  Flor-i-da. 
On  his  way  thither,  he  touched  at  Newfoundland,  which 


*  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  Sir  John  Cabot,  and  a  more  celebra'^ed  n-^vi- 
gator  than  his  father,  was  born  in  England,  in  1477.  He  sailed  with  him 
fiom  Brit^tol.  in  14'J7.  and  passed  down  the  coast  of  America  from  latitude 
dG"^  to  latitude  36^.  Under  the  patronace  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  he  mada 
a  voyage,  in  1525,  as  far  south  as  the  Brazils.  Having:  entered  the  River 
La  Plata,  he  erected  a  fort  at  St.  Salv.-idor.  which  he  had  dis'  ovcred  and 
.named-  He  was  a  very  distinguished  navigator  :  and  to  him -we  are  in- 
debted for  having  first  detected  the  variation  of  the  mariner's  omniss. 
He  published  a  volume  before  his  death,  con^^^ning  au  acc(«.nt  of  hia 
voyages  and  discoveries.    He  died  in  1557,  aged  80, 


QcESTiO-vs.— '^Tiat  led  to  the  expeditions  of  the  Cabots  ?  Describe  the 
course  of  their  voyage.  Mention  the  places  which  Sebastian  Cabot  dis- 
covered.   Sketch  his  life. 
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he  named  Ba-ca-le-os, — the  native,  as  well  as  the  Breton, 
or  Basque  [bask],  name  for  codfish,  which  abounds  on 
the  coast.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  suppofccd  that 
the  Breton  fishermen  had  frequented  these  shores  before 
they  were  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 

2.  CortereaVs  Voyages. — In  loOO,  Gaspard  Cor-te-re-al, 
a  Portuguese,*  made  a  voyage  to  Lab-ra-dor,  iSewfound- 
land,  and  New  England.  Slavery  being  an  injportant 
traffic  with  the  Portuguese,  Cortereal  captured  fifty  In- 
dians, whom  he  sold  as  slaves  on  his  return  to  Europe. 
He  made  a  second  voyage  in  1501,  and  having  reached 
Hudson  Strait,  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  His 
brother  Michael  is  also  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
1502,  while  endeavoring  to  seek  out  and  rescue  him. 

3.  Verazzani's  Voyage. -\ — About  this  time  the  value 
of  the  cod-fisheries  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  French.  In  1506,  Denys,  of 
Honfleur,  explored  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  in  1508,  Aubert  of 
Dieppe  [de-epp],  did  the  same.  The 
French  fishermen  also  frequented  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  1518, 
the  Baron  de  Lery  attempted  to  settle 
Sable  Island,  and  left  some  cattle  there. 

In  1524,  John  Ver-az-za-ni,  a   Floren- 
John  Verazzan..      ^j,^^    navigator,    in    command    of    four 

French  vessels,  made  a  voyage   to  America.     He  made 


•  r,n?pfirf1  rnrtproal.  a  Portuenese,  was  d^^ppatrhed  from  T.i.^bcni  by  the 
kincof  Pnrtiii'al.  in  InOO.  He  discoverod  J.aluador  and  (irt'enlaiid.  (His 
father  is  sai«l  to  liave  disfovered  Newfoundland  in  l-lCwt.)  He  npnin  left 
Lis>.on  for  the  New  World  in  1501.  but  was  never  henid  of  afterwards. 

t  John  Verazzani  was  a  Florentine  navipator  in  the  Fervioe  of  France. 
In  ir>2J.  he  took  possession  of  the  coast  from  Carolina  to  Nova  S<otia.  and 
oalh'd  it  New  Fran'-e.  ITavintr  piven  spiriti'ons  linnors  to  tlie  natives  at 
one  place,  they  called  it  Afan-na-hn-t.'ni,  or  place  of  d ni n k en nci-s.— after- 
wards contracted  to 'Man-hat-tan  Island,  now  tJie  site  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  is  said  to  have  made  another  voyage  in  1526,  but  it  is  not 
known. 

OfFSTTON-s. — What  was  peciUar  about  the  name  which  Tnhot  pnve  to 
N'-\vfo'iMfi]and  ?  ATention  the  chi'f  In<  Idents  of  Portereal's  vovspep. 
How  did  he  treat  the  Ir/iians?  fiive  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Coittrcal 
anl  Ve  azzanl.    Describe  Verazzani's  voyage. 
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a  second  voyage,  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I.,  in 
1525,  and  explored  more  than  2000  miles  of  coast,  from 
34°  down  to  50°.  He  returned  to  France  duriiifj  that 
year.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries  the  French 
king  claimed  possession  of  all  places  visited  by  Verazzani, 
He  is  said  to  have  made  a  third  voyage  in  the  same  year, 
but  what  became  of  him  was  never  known. 

4.  Cartiers  Discovery  of  Canada. — The  supposed  ill 
fate  of  Verazzani  deterred  the  French 
for  several  years  from  any  further  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  New  World.  In 
1534, — nine  years  afterwards, — how- 
ever, Philip  Chabot  [shah-bo],  admi- 
ral of  France,  urged  the  king,  Fran- 
cis I.,  not  to  let  Spain  excel  him  in  en- 
terprise, but  to  establish  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  He  recommended 
that  Jacques  Cartier,  [zhak-car-te-ay], 
a  noted  navigator  of  St.  Ma-lo,  should 
command  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  New  World.* 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Joan  III.  of  Por- 
tugal, having  already  sought  to  establish  colonies  there, 
protested  against  the  projected  expedition  of  Francis  L, 
who  sarcastically  replied,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the  clause 
in  our  Father  Adam's  will  and  testament  which  bequeaths 


*  Jacques  Cartier.the  discoverer  of  Canada.was  bom  at  St.^ralo,FraTice, 
in  15i)0.  He  was  despatched  to  the  west  by  Francis  I.  in  1534.  On  the  20th 
April,  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo.  reached  Newfoundland  on  the  loth  May, 
the  Bay  des  Chaleurs  [sha-loor]  on  the  9th  July,  the  coast  of  Gaspe  [gas-pay] 
on  the  24th,  and  returned  to  France  in  August.  He  made  his  second  voyage 
in  1535.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Laurent,  in  August,  he  reached  a  bay  of  the 
gulf  and  river  which,  in  honor  of  the  day.  he  called  the  St.  Lawrence.  In 
September  he  reached  Stad-a-co-na,  the  present  site  of  Quebec,  where 
Don-na-co-na,  an  Algonquin  [al-gong-kangg]  chief,  welcomed  him.  In 
October  he  visited  Hochelaga,  ho-she-lah-ga],  an  Indian  village  near  the 
site  of  Montreal,  where  a  chie  of  the  Huron  Indians  welcomed  him. 
He  very  soon  afterwards  returned  to  France,  forcibly  taking  with  him 
the  chief ,  Donnacona.  In  1541,  as  second  in  command  to  M.  de  Ro-ber- 
val,  he  again  visited  Canada  ;  but  having  met  with  many  disasters,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  died  soon  after. 


Questions "What  led  to  the  despatch  of   another  expedition  from 

France  to  America  ?  "Whv  was  it  opposed  ?  When  and  from  what  place 
did  Cartier  sail  from  Europe  ?  Sketch-  his  life.  What  did  Francis  I .  say 
In  reply  to  Joam  and  Charles  ? 
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to  my  royal  brothers  alone  so  vast  a  heritafre."  At 
length,  on  the  20tli  of  April,  1534,  Cartier  left  St.  Malo, 
a  port  on  the  coast  of  Britauny,  with  two  ships.  Twenty 
days  after,  he  reached  a  cape  on  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
which  he  named  Bona  Vista.     He  turned  southwards  for 

a  short  distance,  and  then  north- 
wards to  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
[bel-eel].  Passing  through  this 
strait,  he  turned  southwards  until 
he  reached  a  coast,  now  known  as 
that  of  New  Brunswick.  Here,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  he  entered  a  Bay, 
which,  in  proceeding  up,  he  and  his 
companions  experienced  such  in- 
tense heat  that  he  called  it  the 
Cartier'sShip.  "  Baie     des     Chaleurs."      Passing 

northwards  out  of  this  bay,  he 
rounded  the  peninsula,  and,  on  the  2-ith  of  July,  landed 
on  the  coast  since  known  as  '"  Gasp^," — an  Indian  name 
for  Land's  end.  There  he  erected  a  cross  thirty  feet  high, 
on  which  he  placed  a  shield  bearing  the  fleur-de-lys  [flur- 
de-lee]  and  an  inscription,  as  emblematical  of  the  new  sov- 
ereignty of  France  in  America.  Thus  was  accomplished 
a  most  memorable  event ;  and  thus  was  Canada  silently 
and  unconsciously  incorporated  into  a  mighty  empire  ;  and 
thus  too  was  completed  that  threefold  act  of  discovery 
in  America — the  West  Indies,  by  Spain  ;  Newfoundland, 
by  England  ;  and  Canada,  by  France, — which,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  placed  side  by  side  on  a  vast  unknown  con- 
tinent, the  symbols  of  the  sovereignty  of  three  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  Europe. 

5.  Cartier's  Further  Discoveries. — Cartier  did  not  long 
remain  on  the  Gaspe  coast;  but  having  made  a  little 
further  exploration,  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  taking 
with  him  two  natives.     These  Indians  having  told  him  of 

Qi'ESTroN.s.— Describe  the  ooume  of  Tartier's  voyajje.  At  what  places 
In  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  did  he  land?  How  did  he  assert  the 
•overeignty  of  France  ?    What  is  said  of  other  nations  ? 
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the  existence  of  a  great  river,  uliich  they  called  Iloche- 
hii^a,  leading  up  so  far  into  the  country,  that  "  no  man 
had  (so  far  as  they  knew)  ever  yet  traced  it  to  its  source," 
Cartier  felt  most  anxious  to  explore  it,  and  the  coun- 
tries throuirh  which  it  flowed.  On  his  return  to  France, 
the  news  of  his  discovery,  and  the  account  given  by 
the  two  Indians  of  the  great  river  yet  unexplored, 
were  received  with  so  much  interest,  that  on  the  19th 
May,  1535,  Cartier  again  left  St.  Malo  in  ccmmand  of 
three  ships.  After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  he  arrived 
at  ^Newfoundland  on  the  7th  of  July.  Here  he  waited 
for  two  of  his  ships,  which  had  heen  separated  from  him; 
and  on  the  7th  of  August  he  proceeded  to  explore  the 
Gulf  which  he  had  visited  the  vear  before.  On  the  10th, 
he  anchored  in  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  now  called 
St.  John.  To  this  bay  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Law- 
rence,— having  entered  it  on  the  festival  of  that  saint. 
The  name  thus  given  to  the  little  bay  has  since  been 
applied  to  the  great  gulf  and  noble  river  whicli  Cartier 
was  the  first  European  to  discover  and  explore.  On  the 
15th,  he  reached  a  large  island,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  L'Assomption  [las-son^-se-on].  The  Indian 
name  of  this  island,  Na-tis-co-tee,  has  since  been  changed 
to  An-ti-cos-ti.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Cartier  reached 
the  mouth  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  river,  called  the  Sague- 
nay  [sagg-e-nee],  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Chi- 
coutimi,  or  deep  river. 

6.  Cartier  and  Donnacona. — Having  passed  an  island, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  hazel-nuts  found  on  it,  he 
called  Isle  aux  Coudres,  Cartier,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
came  to  a  large  and  fertile  island,  which  was  covered 
with  wild  grapes.  To  this  island  he  gave  the  name  of 
Bacchus  ;  but  it  is  now  known  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans. 
Here  he  sent  his  two  Gaspe  Indians  ashore  to  make 
inquiries,  and  to  propitiate   the  natives  in  favor  of  the 

QUESTTONS.— "What  did  Cartier  further  do  ?  Did  the  news  of  Cartier's 
discoveries  lead  to  anything?  Describe  the  course  of  his  second  voyage. 
How  did  the  name  St.' Lawrence  originate  ?  AVhat  other  names  did  Car- 
tier  give  ? 
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now-comors.  Next  day  he  was  received  with  friendly 
courtesy  by  the  Algonquin  [al-gon^-kan*^]  chief,  Don-na- 
co-na.  Proceeding  a  short  distance  up  the  stream,  he 
moored  his  vessels  for  the  winter  in  a  basin  where  the 
river  St.  Charles  (which  he  named  St.  Croix)  [khrwha] 
mingles  its  waters  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  angle 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  stood  the 
Indian  villaixe  of  Stad-a-co-na,  to  which  Cartier  was 
welcomed  by  his  new  friend,  the  Algonquin  chief.  Car- 
tier  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  bold  cape  or 
headland  which  rose  almost  perpendicularly  along  the 
left,  or  northern,  bank  of  the  noble  river,  to  which,  at 
its  narrowest  part,  the  Indians  had  given  a  name  since 
memorable  as  that  of  Kepec,  or  Quebec,  which,  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  signifies  a  "  strait." 

7.  Cartier  at  Hochelaga. — Cartier  did  not  long  remain 
at  Stadacona.  Having  heard  of  a  larger  village,  or  kan- 
na-ta,* — a  native  encampment, — up  the  river,  he  left  two 
of  his  vessels  behind,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  reached 
Ilo-che-ia-ga,  situated  on  a  large  and  fertile  island,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Montreal.  Here  he  was 
well  received  by  upwards  of  1,000  Huron  Indians,  and 
treated  with  much  kindness.  The  feeble  old  ag-o-han-na^ 
or  chief  of  the  Hurons,  regarded  him  as  a  superior  being, 
who  was  able  to  renew  his  vouth,  and  to  heal  the  sick. 
Many  of  the  sick  were  brought  to  him  to  be  cured,  over 
whom  he  read  a  portion  o^  St.  John's  Gospel  and  prayed, 
making  at  the  same  time  the  sign  of  tiie  cross.  He  found 
the  encampment,  or  village,  well  jManned  and  admirably 


*  The  Algonquin  Indians  at  Stadacona  (Quebep")  having  thus  intimated 
to  Cartier  that  Knn-na-tn,  a  colled  ion  of  wigwams,  or  native  Union 
village  WiiH  farther  np  the  river,  he  probaMy  umlenstood  them  to  apply 
that  word  to  the  whole  country  Iving  beyond  him.  llenco,  in  tliis  way, 
it  is  likely  that  tho  name  Iv.innata,  or  (  aiiaila.  wan  given  to  the  entire 
countiy  which  Cartier  was  then  engagetl  in  exploring. 

Qt'ESTioNS.— Describe  Cartier's  visit  to  Donnacona  and  Ids  village. 
Explain  the  In<li:in  name  of  Quebec.  What  is  said  of  the  supposed  deri- 
ration  of  the  name  of  Cauada  ?    Describe  Cartier's  visit  to  Hochelaga. 
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defended.  Near  the  village  stood  a  lofty  hill, — to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Royal ;  and  from  the  top  of 
which  a  panorama  of  great  beauty  and  extent  spread  out 
before  him. 

8.  Return  to  France. — Cartier  did  not  lon^j  remain  at 
Hochelaga,  but  returned  to  Quebec  early  in  October. 
Feanng  hostilities,  lie  made  a  strong  enclosure  near  his 
ships,  and  placed  cannon  in  position  to  defend  it.  During 
the  following  winter  his  men  suffered  much  from  scurvy 
and  cold :  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  return  to  France. 
On  the  3rd  of  May  he  erected  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of 
France  upon  it,  in  token  of  having  taken  possession  of 
the  country  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign.  He  then  sud- 
denly seized  Donnacona  and  four  other  Indians,  and  on 
the  6th  of  May  proceeded  down  the  river,  but  did  not 
reach  St.  Malo  until  the  8th  July,  1536.  These  Indians 
with  their  chief  never  returned  to  Canada,  as  they  died 
soon  after  reaching  France.  Before  he  died,  Donnacona 
and  the  other  Indians  were  baptized  with  great  ceremony 
in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen  [roo-on^]. 

9.  Expedition  of  Roherval. — Owing  to  religious  dissen- 
sions in  France,  and  to  a  war  with  Spain,  five  years 
elapsed  after  Cartier's  return,  before  another  expedition 
was  projected.  To  the  command  of  this  expedition,  the 
king  appointed  Jean  Fran9ois  de  la  Roque  [roke].  Lord 
of  Rob-er-val  in  Pic-ar-dy.*  Cartier  was  named  second 
in  command.  M.  de  Rob-er-val  also  received  a  commission 
as  viceroy  of  the  new  colony.  A  delay  having  occurred, 
Cartier  was,  in  May,  1541,  despatched  in  advance.  Rob- 
erval  followed  him,  in  April  of  the  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  Cartier  reached  the  scene  of  his  first  visit ; 

*  .Jean  Fran9ois  de  la  Roque.  Sieiir  de  Roberval,  a  native  of  Picardy, 
France,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Canada  in  1540.  and  sailed  thence, 
from  Rochelle,  in  l.'i42.  He  met  Cartier  (returning  to  France)  at  .St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  in  June.  Having  wintered  at  Cape  Kouge,  above 
Quebec,  he,  in  June,  1543,  explored  the  River  Saguenay. 


QrESTioxs — Describe  his  act  of  treacherj*  to  the  Indians.  "VNliat  st^pa 
were  taken  in  sending  out  Roberval's  expedition  i  Give  a  sketch  of  Rob- 
erval's  life. 

2 
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but  fearing  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  on  account  of 
his  treachery  to  Donnacona,  he  removed  a  little  farther 
up  the  river,  to  Cape  Rouge.  Here  a  little  settlement 
was  made  (protected  by  two  forts)  which  was  named 
Charlesbourg  Royal.  Leaving  Vicomte  de  Beaupre  [bo- 
pray]  in  command,  Cartier  sailed  up  to  Hochelaga  and 
tried  to  pass  the  Sault  St.  Louis  (now  called  the  Lachine 
Rapids) ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  returned  to  Cape 
Rou"-e  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  was  treated 
with  such  hostility  by  the  Indians  that  he  set  out  at  once 
for  France.  At  Newfoundland  he  was  met  by  Roberval, 
the  viceroy,  who  commanded  him  to  return  to  Canada. 
To  avoid  doing  so,  he  weighed  anchor  in  the  night  and 
sailed  for  France.  He  died  there  soon  after.  For  his 
eminent  services  he  was  ennobled  by  the  king ;  and 
license  to  trade  in  Canada  was  granted  to  his  heirs  for 
twelve  years  after  his  death.  Roberval  continued  his 
voyage  to  the  place  where  Cartier  had  wintered,  at  Cape 
Rou'^e.  Here  he  remained,  and  in  the  spring  proceeded 
to  explore  the  Saguenay  River.  After  suffering  various 
hardships,  he  returned  to  France  in  L543.  For  six  years 
afterwards,  no  effort  was  made  to  colonize  Canada. 

10.  Other  futile  expeditions — Feudal  System  introduced. 
— During  the  next  fifty  years  little  was  accomplished. 
Colonies' in  Brazil  and  Florida  were  projected;  but  after 
a  trial  they  failed,  and  were  abandoned.  In  1598,  the 
Marquis  de  la  Roche  [rosh]  was  constituted  the'  first 
lieutenant-general  of  the  king,  and  was  invested  by  him 
with  power  "  to  grant  leases  of  lands  in  New  France,  in 
form  of  fiefs,  to  men  of  gentle  blood."  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system  which  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Canada.  It  was  subso(]uently  modified  by 
Cardinal  Richeliou  into  a  seigniorial  tenure,  which  was 
not  finally  abolished  until  1854.  The  INIarquis  sailed  for 
Nova  Scotia,  but  only  reached  Sable    Island,  where  he 

QuKBTiONS.— Trace  Cartier's  further  career-  How  ditl  the  Poberval 
expedition  end  ?  What  other  Ptepe  were  taken  to  promote  colonization 
in  France  and  what  was  the  result? 
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landed  forty  French  convicts,  until  he  could  select  the 
site  of  a  settlement.  This  a  storm  prevented  him  from 
doing  ;  and  after  touching  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
he  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  convicts  to  their  fate. 
In  1605  the  king  sent  Chedotel,  a  Norman  pilot,  to  them 
with  relief,  but  only  twelve  were  found  alive.  These 
were  brought  back  to  France,  and  pardoned  by  king 
Henri  IV.,  on  account  of  their  sufferings.  The  marquis, 
having  lost  all  his  fortune,  died  unhappily  soon  after. 

Part  II. 

Suiiiinary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Canada. 

CHAPTER  III. 
First  Settlement  of  Canada,  1G03-1608. 
Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Causes  leading  to  the  settlement  of  New  France. 

1.  Commercial  Ufforts. — Not  only  did  French  fisher- 
men continue  to  frequent  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but 
under  the  patronage  of  Henri  IV.,  Dupont  Grave  [due- 
pon'-gra-vay],  a  merchant  of  St.  Malo,  and  Chauvin  [shaw- 
van^],  a  master-mariner  of  Rouen  [rwan],  made  several 
voyages  to  Tad-ou-sac,  and  brought  home  cargoes  of  the 
rich  furs  which  had  been  collected  there  from  places 
north  of  it.  A  stone  building  [the  first  ever  put  up  in 
Canada]  was  erected  there,  and  for  a  time  the  fur  trade 
was  prosperous.  Subsequent  voyages,  however,  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  De  Chaste,  the  governor  of  Dieppe 
[de-epp],  formed  a  company  of  Rouen  and  other  merchants 
to  prosecute  the  traffic  in  furs  morevigorouslv. 

2.  Champlain's  First   Voyage. — The  first  expedition  to 


Questions.— WTiat  is  said  of  feudal  system  and  the  seisnnorial  tenure  ? 
Give  the  particulars  of  the  Marquis  de  ]a  Roche's  expeditiou  and  of  the 
fate  of  the  convicts  and  of  himself. 
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Canada,  projected  by  this  company,  consisted  of  three 
small  ships.  It  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Samuel 
de  Champlain  [shaum-plau'^'],  a  distinguished  captain  in 
the  French  navy.* 

In  company  with  Dupont  Grave  he  reached  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  1G03,  and  lost  no  time  in  pushing  his  way  up 
the  river  as  far  as  llochelaga,  stopping  at  Three  Rivers  to 
examine  its  fitness  for  a  trading  post.  When  he  reached 
Hochelaga,  he  found  it  deserted  except  by  a  few  Algon- 
quins.  With  some  of  these  Indians  he  essayed  to  pass 
the  rapids  of  the  Sault  St.  Louis  [soo-san^-loo-ee]  (Lachine) 
in  his  boats,  but  could  not,  owing  to  the  strong  current. 
He  obtained  from  the  Indians  rude  sketches  on  bark  of 
the  river  and  country  above  the  rapids,  and  carefully 
noted  all  he  saw.  Having  prepared  for  the  information 
of  the  King,  Henri  IV.,  a  chart,  illustrating  his  explor- 
ations, he  and  Dupont  Grave  returned  to  France. 

3.  Champlain  s  Second  Voyage — Acadie  settled.  —  The 
French  monarch  (Henri  lY.)  regarded  Champlain's  ex- 
plorations with  favor-t    Upon  De  Chaste's  death,  he  con- 

*  Samuel  de  Champlnin,  a  native  of  Brounce,  in  France,  explored  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  Ijupont  Grave,  fiom  Tauoneac  to  Three  Kiverp,  in 
n;o,j-7.  On  the  third  .luly,  lt;(;8,  he  founded  the  city  of  Quebec.  In  ICOO, 
he  ascended  the  river  Kicinlieu  [ree<h-el-yu],  and  discovered  hake  Chani- 
plaiii.  In  1015,  he  ascended  the  Ottawa  to  I.ake  Isip-is-sing;  descended 
Frencli  Kiver  to  Georgian  Bay  ;  and  fiom  Lake  Sinicoe  he  passed,  by  a 
long  i>orlaKe,  to  the  head-water  of  the  Kiver  Trent,  and  tlience  to  Lake 
Ontario.  He  then  crossed  to  Os-we-go.  He  had  many  unnect  ssaiv  (on- 
flicts  \villy»he  Iroquois  Indians.  In  l<'2n,  his  caiital  was  captuied  by  the 
Knglish.  under  Sir  David  Kcrtk,  biit,  in  1(;.{2,  res  ored.  In  \ei'>\  he  was 
appointed  the  first  governor  of  Canada.  He  died  in  1C35,  very  deeply 
regretted. 

t  Henri  de  Bourbon,  the  oelehrated  King  of  France  and  Kavarre,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  \'^<S.  He  was  tlie  third  s-on  of  Anthony  de  bdurbon  and 
.Jane  d'.Mbret,  liein'ss  of  Henri  d'Albret,  King  of  NavarreJ  On  tlie  sud- 
den death  of  his  mother,  wlio  was  a  Huguenot,  and  a\  j^had  biought 
up  her  son  to  the  Trote-tant  faith,  he  became  King  ofTp^arrc.  .Just 
buforeliisde.ithliy  Jissassination.Henn  III-.  King  of  France, ajpknow  Ictlgcd 
tlie  King  of  Navarn-  as  his  lawful  successor.  Henri  I\'.  had,  liowcver,  to 
wage  a  war  against  "  the  League"  before  he  obtained  the  crown.  One  of 
his  splendid  victones  over  tlie  Leaguers  is  celebratc<l  bv  Lonl  .Macaulay 
in  hi.H  stirring  ode  on  the  "  Battle  of  Ivry."  At  lengtli.  Ilenri.  having  ab- 
jured the  rrotestiuit  faith,  tlie  opposing  party  acknowledged  him  as  King 

Qi'ESTioxs. — ^Mention  the  causes  which  led  to  the  first  formation  of  a 
French  company  of  merehants  to  promote  tratle  with  the  New  French  Col- 
ony.   Doscribu  Chauijlaiu's  iirst  voyage,  and  give  a  sketch  of  his  life. 


champlain's  voyages. 
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ferred  upon  Pierre  Dugas,  Sieur  de  IMonts,  [molin"] 
governor  of  Pons,  (a  distinguished  Huguenot),  greatly 
enlarged  trading  privileges.  He  also  made  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  Acadie.*  In  company  with  Champlain,  Dupont 
Grave  and  De  Poutrincourt,  [poo-tralur-koor],  de  Monts, 
with  a  very  mixed  class  of  colonists,  sailed  in  March,  1604, 
for  Acadie,  (Nova  Scotia),  which  he  preferred  for  his  pro- 
posed colony.  De  Monts  having 
reached  Cape  la  Heve,  Xova  vSco- 
tia,  waited  a  month  for  Dupont 
Grave's  store  ship,  at  Port  Mou- 
ton  (so  called  from  a  sheep  which 
had  fallen  overboard  out  of  the 
ship).  They  then  made  their 
way  round  the  peninsula  into  a 
larije  bav  which  de  Monts  named 
La  Baie  Fran(^aise,  (now  called 
Fundy).  While  Dupont  Grave 
sailed  for  Tadousac  to  trade  with 
the  Indians,  de  Monts  pursued 
his  voya2:e,  and  discovered  a  beau- 
tiful  spot,  near  an  enclosed  sheet  of  water  which  he  named. 
Port  Royal  (An-nap-o-lis).  Poutrincourt,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  the  place,  selected  it  as  a  site  for  a  settlement ; 
and  de  Monts,  who  by  his  patent  owned  one  half  of  the 
continent,  made  him  a  grant  of  it.  This  grant — the  fii'st 
ever  made  in  America — was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
letters  patent  from  Henri  IV.  De  Monts  then  sailed  in 
search  of  a  suitable  place  for  his  new  colonists.  He  dis- 
covered the  St.  John  river,  and  proceeding  on,  at  length 


Heuri  IV  of  France. 


of  France  in  1503.  Toliis  distinguished  minister,  the  Duke  de  Sully,  he 
Avas  indebted  for  an  able  administration  of  the  finance  and  of  the  peneral 
affaii-s  of  the  kingdom.  After  reigning  twenty-one  yeare  he  was  in  turn 
assassinated,  and  in  1610  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  XIII. 

*  This  name  fii-st  appears  in  a  public  document  in  1604,  when  PieiTe  Du 
Guast,  or  Dufas,  sieur  de  Monts.  petitioned  King  Henri  IV..  forle.ave  to 
coloiiize  ■'  La  Cadie,  or  Acadie-"  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  La-quod-(Ue,  the  Indian  name  of  a  local  fish  called  a  pollock. 


QcTESTioxs. — Give  a  sketch  of  Champlain's  second  voyage  in  1C04.  ilen- 
tion  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  this  expedition.'  Who  succeeded 
de  Chaste?  What  is  said  of  Foutriucourfs  settlement  and  the  grant 
which  was  made  of  it  to  him  ? 
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lixed  upon  a  rocky  islet,  at  the  moutli  of  anotlier  river, 
which  he  named  St.  Croix.  Here  he  remained  during 
the  winter,  while  Champlain  explored  the  coast  as  far  as 
Penobscot.  In  the  following  summer  he  went  in  search 
of  a  more  eligible  site  for  his  settlement ;  but  an  untoward 
accident  having  occurred  at  Cape  Cod,  he  became  dis- 
courased  and  returned  to  St.  Croix. 

4.  Removal  of  the  Colony.,  and  its  Abandonment. — Not 
wishinir  to  remain  another  winter  at  St.  Croix,  de  Monts 
removed  the  colony  to  Port  Royal.  Unpleasant  news, 
however,  induced  him  to  return  at  once  to  France,  where 
he  found  strong  opposition  to  his  colonizing  schemes. 
Through  the  zeal  of  Poutrincourt  and  Marc  Lescarbot 
(a  lawyer  and  poet)  he  was  enabled  to  fit  out  another 
ship  and  to  despatch  it  to  the  colony  in  charge  of  these 
two  friends.  In  the  meantime  Dupont  Grave,  who  had 
employed  his  leisure  in  exploring  the  neighboring  coasts, 
returned  to  France  ;  while  Poutrincourt  and  Champlain 
continued  the  explorations,  leaving  Lescarbot  in  charge  of 
the  colony.  Lescarbot  busied  himself  in  tilling  the  soil, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  a  projected  history  of  New 
France.  His  versatility  and  vivacity  infused  new  life 
into  the  self-exiled  colonists  at  Port  Royal ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  their  enjoyment,  news  arrived  that  the  de  Monts* 
charter  had  been  rescinded,  and  that  the  company  refused 
any  longer  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  colony.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  it ;  and" 
much  to  the  grief  of  Membertou,  (the  venerable  Indian 
sagamore  of  Annapolis,  who  had  been  their  fast  friend,) 
Poutrincourt,  Champlain,  Lescarbot,  and  other  colonists, 
quitted  the  settlement  and  returned  to  France  in  1(107. 

/).  Champlain  a  Third  Voyage — Quebec  Founded. — De 
^I()nt«^,  havini'  transferred  all  interest  in  Port  Roval  to 
Poutrincourt,  sought  for  and  obtained  in  1G07,  a  renewal 
of  the  tar  trade  monopoly  for  one  year,  on  condition  that 

QiTK»«TlON«. — Give  a  sketch  of  de  Monts'  exj)loration  find  settlement  at 
St.  Trrtix.  ^^^lydid  he  al>anilon  it?  How  did  tli«  8»>ttlenieiit  of  Port 
Uoyal  fnroee*!?  \\y  whom  und  what  wero  the  explorations  made  ?  What 
in  baid  of  Lescarbot  ? 
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he  would  colonize  Canada,  with  a  view  to  open  up  through 
it  a  route  to  India  and  China.  (See  the  Chapter  on 
Nova  Scotia,  page  .)  De  Monts  lost  no  time  in 
fitting  out  an  expedition  of  two  vessels,  under  Champlain 
and  Dupont  Grave,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  to 
explore  the  St.  Lawrence.  Champlain  sailed  from  France 
on  the  13th  April,  1608,  and  reached  Tadousac  on  the 
3rd  June.  Dupont  Grave  had  been  there  a  few  days 
before  him,  but  was  in  the  hostile  hands  of  some  Basque 
traders,  who  refused  to  let  him  trade  with  the  Indians. 
The  arrival  of  Champlain  set  matters  right,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river.  On  3rd  July,  he  reached  the  spot 
which,  seventy-three  years  before,  had  been  visited  by 
Cartier.  The  beautiful  fall  on  the  north  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  he 
named  "  le  Sault  de  JIo?itmorenci,"  after  the  Admiral  of 
France.  No  trace  of  Stadacona  remained.  Near  the  site 
of  that  village,  and  at  a  place  called  Kebec  by  the  Indians, 
Champlain  erected  a  rude  fort, — in  this  way  foreshadow- 
ing the  future  destiny  of  a  spot  which  has  since  become 
so  famous  in  the  military  annals  of  two  great  nations. 
— Thus,  after  long  years  of  retribution,  misfortune,  and 
doubt,  a  footing  was  obtained,  and  the  infant  capital  of 
New  France  in  America  was  founded  in  Canada.  From 
that  centre  of  civilization  radiated,  in  later  years,  a  series 
of  French  settlements,  which  to  the  east  embraced  the 
islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince 
Edward,  as  well  as  Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  stretched 
away  to  the  west  from  Montreal  to  Frontenac,  Niagara, 
Pen-e-tan-guish-ene,  and  Detroit,  and  thence  across  the 
continent  to  Flor-i-da  and  Louisiana  [loo-ees-e-an-a.] 

'  '  w 

Qttestioxs. — Where  did  Champlain  make  his  third  voyage  and  what 

was  its  object  ?    "What  is  said  of  his  having  founded  the  capital  of  New 

France  and  of  the  after-extent  of  the  French  settlements  in  America  ? 
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/ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sketch  of  French   Rule — First  Period, 

1608-1672. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tliis  Chapter. 

Champlains    Colony — Early   Trading   Efforts — Unfortu- 
nate   Indian   League — Iroquois     Wars — Political  Pro- 
gress— Development  of  the  Fur  trade — Colonial  leading 
Contests.  '  • 

1.  Champlain''s  First  Discovery. — Ere  Champlain's 
colony  was  settled  in  its  new  home  a  shadow  fell  upon  it. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  among  his  own  men  to  kill  him, 
and  to  give  the  Basque  traders  possession  of  the  place. 
Remorse,  however,  seized  one  of  the  traitors  and  he  re- 
vealed the  plot.  The  ringleader  was  hanged,  and  his  co- 
conspirators were  sent  as  convicts  to  the  galleys.  Thus  the 
little  colony  was  providentially  saved.  Anxious  to  explore 
the  country  near  his  new  settlement,  Champlain  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  neighboring  tribes.  The 
Hurons,  and  Ottawas,  or  Algonquins,  being  oppressed  by 
a  superior  race  unknown  to  Champlain,  gladly  accepted 
his  offer.  In  May,  1009,  a  war-party  having  come  to 
Quebec,  accompanied  him  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  On 
reaching  the  River  of  the  Iroquois,  (a  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,)  *   he    turned  southwards  with  his  dusky 


•  Tliis  river  so  noted  in  the  early  histor>-  of  Canada,  and  in  the  dcsolat- 
inp  wars  between  the  French  colonists  ujid  tlie  Iroquois,  was  tiist  known 
as  the  liivfrf/'  the  Jmr/unis,  (as  it  led  up  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Irorpiois  territorj-,  wliicli  was  inhabited  by  the  Mohawks.^  It  was  afler- 
wardsnanifMl  the  nicffliru  {rom  the  I'i.Htinguished  French  Cardinal  of  tliat 
nanie  when  M.  de  Montmaixny  [niont'-man-yee]  erected  Fort  Kiclidieu  at 
the  month  of  the  river.  a.s  a  llarrier  apainst  the  Iroquois,  in  lfrll-2.  .Sul>- 
pequentlv  tlie  river  was  naineil  Sn-rr I,  (iiUf.r  a  .cajitain  of  llie  (  arifzran 
[car-een-yan]  regiment,  who  rebuilt  Fort  Uith«.li<-U).    The  river  was  alto 

QiESTioNS.— To  what  does  cliapter  IV.  relate?  What  event  occurred 
at  the  settlemeut  ?    What  is  tsaid  of  the  Iroquois  River  ? 
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allies,  and  continued  his  canoe-voyai]fe  up  the  stream,  un- 
til he  came  to  that  beautiful  lake  which,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  discoveries,  still  bears  his  name.*  [See  paragraph  33 
of  Chapter  V.] 

2.  Fatal  Effects  of  Champlaiii's  Indian  League. — 
Champlain  proceeded  up  this  lake  to  its  further  extremity. 
Here  he  and  his  Indian  allies  encountered  a  band  of  Iro- 
quois, who  gave  battle  ;  but  they  were  utterly  defeated  by 
the  superior  arms  of  the  new  friends  of  the  Algonquins. 
Thus,  in  an  unprovoked  contest,  the  first  Indian  blood  was 
unwarrantably  shed  in  Canada  by  the  white  man.  Bitterly 
and  fiercely,  and  for  many  years,  was  this  fatal  error  again 
and  aijain  avenofed,  until  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  French 
coloni-ts  had  atoned  for  the  life  of  every  Iroquois  who 
had  fallen  in  this  first  memorable  battle  with  the  Euro- 
pean colonists  in  Canada. 

3.  Charnplain's  Further  Discoveries. — Champlain  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France.  He 
was  received  with  great  favor  by  Henri  IV.,  to  whom  he 
brought  presents  of  belts  of  wampum,  porcupine  quills,  and 
other  curiosities.  As  a  mark  of  favor  the  king  gave  the 
name  of  New  France  to  his  new  American  possessions. 
Although  de  Monts  had  failed  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his 
trading  privileges,  he  nevertheless,  with  th^  aid  of  the 
Merchants'  Company,  fitted  out  in  1610  a  fourth  expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Champlain  and  Dupont  Grave. 
This  expedition  reached  Tadousac  after  a  pleasant  passage 
of  eighteen  days.  Here  they  found  rival  fur  traders  ;  but 
such  was  Champlain's  love  of  adventure  that  he  deter- 


called  Chambly,  after  de  Chamblie,  a  captain  of  the  same  regiment,  who 
erected  Fort  St.  Louis,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  Fort  Chambly. 
M.  de  Salieres  [sal-ee-ere],  another  Carignan  captain,  erected  Fort  St. 
Therese,  [thay-race]  nine  miles  above  Chambly,  on  the  same  river.  ]\r. 
de  Mothe,  a  fourth  Carignan  captain,  erected  Fort  Ste.  Anne  oi\  Clothe 
Island,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain. 

*  This  Lake,  so  long  a  highway  between  the  territories  of  the  hostile 
Hurons  and  Iroquois  Indians,  received  from  them  the  name  of  Can-i-a-<.le- 
re-gu-a-ran-te,  or  the  '■  Lake  Gate  of  the  Country." 

QlTESTioxs. — What  notable  discovery  did  Champlain  make?  Give  the 
Indian  name  of  the  lake.  Give  the  jiarticulars  of  C  hamplain's  fatal  In- 
dian league  against  th«  Iroquois.  How  was  Champlain  received  in 
France?  '  What  name  did  the  king  give  to  his  new  possessions? 
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mined  to  make  further  explorations.  He  joined  the  Hu- 
ron Indians  in  another  attack  on  an  entrenched  camp  of 
the  Iroquois,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  contest  was  a  severe  one  ;  but  the  arms  of  the  French 
quickly  decided  it  in  favor  of  their  Indian  allies.  Cham- 
plain  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Quebec,  where,  tired  of 
Indian  warfare,  he  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  the  cul- 
ture of  flowers  and  fruit. 

4.  Death  of  Henry  IV. —  Trading  Post  at  3Iontreal. — 
At  Quebec,  Champlain  heard  with  })rofound  regret  of  the 
assassination  of  King  Henry  IV.  De  Monts'  influence  at 
court  having  now  entirely  ceased,  commercial  rivalry 
nearly  ruined  the  fur  trade.  Champlain  returned  to 
France  in  August,  but  revisited  Canada  in  the  spring 
of  1611,  to  make  another  effort  to  retrieve  de  Monts' 
fortunes  and  those  of  his  trading  associates.  With  this 
view  he  determined  to  erect  a  permanent  trading  post  as 
far  up  above  Quebec  as  the  rapids  would  permit,  and  also 
one  easily  accessible  to  the  Ottawa  and  neighboring  Indian 
tribes.  After  visiting  various  places,  Champlain  at  length 
selected  Mount  Royal,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Sault 
St.  Louis  (Lachine),  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
great  rivers  (the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence).  To  the 
adjacent  island  he  gave  the  name  of  Ste.  Helene,  after  his 
wife.  Having  cleared  the  ground  he  proceeded  to  erect 
his  new  trading  fort.  He  fixed  it  on  the  spot  lately  occu- 
pied by  the  hospital  of  the  Grey  Nuns  of  Montreal  (Sacurs 
Grises),  and  named  it  Place  Royale.  No  sooner  had  he 
commenced  his  labors  than  a  crowd  of  trading  adventurers, 
who  had  followed  him  from  France,  appeared  at  Montreal, 
and  sought  to  monopolize  the  fur  traffic  with  the  Indians. 
Not  wishing  that  tliey  should  profit  by  his  labors,  Cham- 
plain returned  to  Quebec,  and  soon  after  left  for  France  to 
confer  with  de  Monts  on  the  depressed  state  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.     De  Monts,  engrossed  in  other  matters 


Qt'ESTIOXS.— Givp  a  sketch  of  f'hanii>lain'«  further  oxplorations  and 
Iniliaii  ooutPRts.  Wliat  Ha<l  event  oorurre.Mii  If.lO?  (live  p.irticulars  of 
the  new  tra<iinj:  fort  established  at  Hnihela^ta  l»y  ("hanipl.iin.  What 
island  n^ar  this  fort  did  he  name  ?  Mention  the  diseourayements  he  met 
with. 
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and  much  discouraged,  left  Champlain  to  his  own  resources. 
Knowing  that  without  the  aid  of  some  powerful  hand  to 
assist  them,  the  colony  would  soon  sink,  Champlain  made 
a  great  etfort,  and  in  1612  prevailed  upon  Prince  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  Count  de  Soissons  [swaw-son]  to  become  the 
patron  of  Canada.  De  Soissons  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  general  (with  Champlain  as  his  deputy),  but 
beinij  attacked  with  fever,  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
Henri  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,*  however,  took  his 
place. 

5.  Trading  Disputes — Ottawa  Explorations. — Cham- 
plain foreseeing  the  ruinous  consequences  of  unrestricted 
rivalry,  proposed  to  share  his  new  trading  privileges  with 
his  competitors  in  the  fur  traffic.  The  Rouen  and  St. 
Malo  traders  accepted  his  offer,  and  formed  a  Merchants' 
Company  ;  but  those  of  Rochelle  stood  out,  and  preferred 
the  chances  of  an  illicit  trade.  He  had,  therefore,  great 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  disputes  which  arose  out  of  the 
new  trading  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
Merchants'  Company  ;  but  at  length  he  partially  succeed- 
ed, and,  in  1613,  again  embarked  for  Canada.  Stopping 
a  short  time  at  Quebec,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Hochelaga  (Montreal).  Here  he  did  not  delay  long,  but 
turned  his  attention  to  exploration.  Taking  the  northern 
channel  of  the  river,  Champlain,  accompanied  by  Etienne 
Brule. t  his  faithful  interpreter,  and  his  comrades,  soon 
entered  the  Ottawa  and  proceeded  up  that  river.  Sur- 
prised at  its  uniform  breadth  and  volume,  they  still  ad- 
vanced in  the  hope  of  reaching  China  and  Japan,  by  way 


*  This  prince  should  not  be  confounded  with  his  eon,  "  the  great  Conde," 
who  was  born  in  1621,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  in  the  French 
war  against  Spain,  under  the  celebrated  Marshal  Turenne  [lu-renn]. 

t  Tins  brave  and  energetic  Frenchman  accompanied  Champlain  through 
nearly  all  his  explorations.  He  also  acted  as  a  scout  when  the  Huron 
Indians  made  a  raid  into  the  Iroquois  country,  and  performed  many  peril- 
ous feats  of  daring  among  them.  He  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
Hurons  at  one  of  their  villages  near  Peuetanguishene  in  lGo2. 

Questions. —"Who  became  patron  of  Canada?  How  did  Champlain 
seek  to  settle  the  trading  disputes  ?  "Who  stood  out  ?  After  visiting 
Hochelaga,  what  did  Champlain  do  ? 
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of  the  Hudson  Bay,  wliicli  liad  only  lately  (IGIO)  been 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,'*  This  Chainplain  had 
been  led  to  believe  he  coukl  do,  by  the  mis-statements  of 

a  boasting  adventurer,  named  Vig- 
nan,  who  professed  to  have  ex- 
plored the  route  far  inland.  At 
length  having  reached  a  point  be- 
yond the  head  of  a  lake  (now  known 
as  Coulonge),  the  party  stopped  to 
confer  with  Tes-sou-at,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  i:)lace.  Here,  after  a 
feast,  Champlain  urged  the  chief 
to  give  him  canoes  and  convoy  to 
the  territory  of  the  Nij)issings, 
which  Vignan  had  described  as 
being  near  an  ocean  at  the  north. 
Tessouat  laughed  at  the  credulous  Champlain,  and  insist- 
ed upon  killing  the  imposter  Vignan  for  having  thus  de- 
ceived him.  He  assured  Champlain  that  Vignan  had 
never  seen  the  country  of  the  Nipissings,  but  had  remained 
there  with  him  until  he  had  returned  to  Montreal.  Tes- 
souat further  discouraged  Champlain  ;  and  he  having  also 
learned,  from  the  signiticant  sign-language  of  the  Indians, 


Henry  Hudson. 


*  Henry  Hudson  was  an  eniiuent  Encjliah  navigator,  but  his  early  liis- 
tory  is  uukuo.vii.  lie  was  sent,  in  1G07,  by  some  London  niert'liants,  todis- 
cover  a  north-wesi  jjassat^e  to  China  and  Japan,  but  only  readu'd  iio^ 
north  latitude,  and  naiirned-  In  a  second  voyajje,  he  went  as  far  as 
2s<na  Zein'.ila-  In  KJO!).  he  was  despatcl^'don  a  third  voyage,  by  the  Dutch 
East  Imlia  (V>nii)any  (who railed  him  llendrick  Hudson),  ami  discovered 
the  bea  itifnl  ii\er  lliulson,  in  the  State  of  Xcw  York.  Di  IGlo.  he  under- 
took a  fourth  voyage,  in  a  bark  named  the  "Discovery."  and  in  dune 
readied  (ir-n-nland.  Proceeding  along  the  Labrador  "coast,  wliich  he 
naniud  Nova  Britannia,  he  discovered,  in  CO''  north  latitude,  a  stniit 
leading  into  a  vat  bay  ;  (the  strait  and  bay  are  now  named  after  him). 
He  entered  it,  and  went  southward-;.  I'liable  to  boar  llie  s»!vere  cli- 
mate, he  prepared  to  return;  but  having  threatiMX'd  his  nnilin-un  «  rew, 
tliey  ont«^r"<l  his  cabin  at  night,  i)iniont;d  his  arms,  and  put  him,  with 
his  son  John  and  s 'vcn  intirm  men,  on  sliorc  in  a  boat.  Hudson  ami 
tl)e.«u  ni -n  were  ne^er  hcird  of  aficrwanls.  A  few  of  tlie  mutineers 
reached  En^jland,  in  IGll,  after  having  justly  sulTcred  very  great  hard- 
Bliips. 


QtTESTioNs.— Give  a  sketch  of  Huddoii's  life.  Mention  CUauiplaiu's  ad- 
venture at  l^ke  Coulonge. 
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that  the  source  of  the  Ottawa  lay  far  to  the  northwest, 
despaired  to  reach  it.  He  then  returned  down  the  Ottawa 
and  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  St.  Malo  in 
August,  1613. 

6.  Reverses — First  3Iissionaries  to  Canada. — The 
Prince  de  Conde  proved  to  be  a  mercenary,  though  from 
his  position,  an  influential  patron  and  Viceroy.  A  new 
and  enlarged  company  was  incorporated  under  his 
auspices  ;  and  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  Christianity 
among  the  Indians.  For  this  purpose,  Champlain  brought 
out  with  him,  in  1615,  four  Recollet  [rec-ko-lay]  fathers 
(Jamay,  d'Olbeau,  le  Caron  and  du  Plessis),*  as  mission- 
aries to  Canada.  The  first  mass  ever  celebrated  in  Cana- 
da was  performed  by  Jamay  and  le  Caron,  at  the  River 
des  Prairies,  in  June,  1615,  and  by  d'Olbeau  and  du 
Plessis  at  Quebec. 

7.  Discovery  of  LaJces  Nipissing  and  Huron. — Nothing 
daunted  at  his  previous  failure,  Champlain  determined  to 
renew  his  explorations.  D'Olbeau  had  gone  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Montagnais,  near  Tadousac,  Jamay  and  du 
Plessis  remained  at  Quebec,  while  le  Caron  started  with 
the  Huron  Indians  in  advance  of  Champlain  up  the 
Ottawa.  Passing  Lake  Coulonge,  where  he  had  been 
before  in  his  explorations,  Champlain  followed  up  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Mattawan  river  to  Lake  Nip-is-sing, 
where  he  stopped  two  days  with  the  Xipissing  or  Neb-e- 
cer-i-ni  Indians, — also  called  Sorciers  (Sorcerers),  from 
their  ill  repute  as  magicians — thence  down  a  river,  since 
known  as  French  River,  into  what  is  now  known  as 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron,  but  which  he  called  Mer 
Douce  [mare-duce].     Turning  southwards  he  followed  the 


*  The  Recollets,  a  later  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  founded  by  St. 
Francis  d'Assisi,  were  known  as  Franciscans  of  the  Strict  Observance. 
The  name  is  derived  from  tlie  practice  of  strict  spiritual  recollection 
which  was  required  of  the  brethren.  They  were  approved  by  Clement 
VII.,  in  1532. 

Qn:STiON'S.— How  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Canada  ?  "Who 
were  the  first  missionaries  ?  Describe  the  religious  order.  What  relig- 
luu3  event  occurred  in  1615  ? 
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coast  of  the  Georgian  Bay  until  he  reached  the  head  of 
Matchedash  Bay.  From  Penetanguishene  lie  followed 
an  Indian  trail  far  inland  through  a  rich  wooded  country, 
to  a  palisaded  village  named  0-tou-a-cha,  one  of  the 
principal  lodges  of  the  Huron  Indians.  Here  he  was 
well  received  ;  but  eager  to  explore  further,  he  visited 
other  villages  to  the  westward.  At  length  he  reached 
Car-ha-gou-ha  (with  its  triple  palisade  thirty -five  feet 
high),  where  he  met  the  Recollet  father,  le  Caron,  wlio 
was  rejoiced  to  see  him.  Le  Caron,  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  July,  signalized  the  event  by  celebrating  mass,  and 
chantinjr  the  Te  Deum  for  the  first  time  in  these  Western 
wilds.  From  this  spot  he  turned  his  steps  eastwards  and 
soon  reached  Ca-hi-a-gu-e  (in  our  modern  Orillia),  the 
rendez-vous  or  chief  lodge  of  the  great  Huron  settlement 
near  Lake  Simcoe,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
French  Mission  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste. 

8.  Great  Warlike  Expedition  against  the  Iroquois. — At 
Cahiairue,  there  was  jjreat  feastinj^  and  war-dances,  and  the 
invincible  Chamj)lain  promised  to  join  the  Hurons  in  a 
projected  incursion  into  the  far-off  Iroquois  territory. 
To  make  this  stealthy  blow  fall  with  more  unerring  and 
fatal  certainty  upon  the  Iroquois,  Etienne  Brule,  Cham- 
plain's  interpreter  and  intrepid  companion,  volunteered 
with  twelve  Hurons  to  penetrate  as  a  scout  to  the  hostile 
borders  of  the  foe  and  visit  the  Erics,  who  had  promised 
to  send  five  hundred  of  their  warriors  on  the  Huron  war 
path  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Iroquois.  Cham- 
plain  with  his  allies,  having  crossed  the  Narrows  at  Lake 
Cou-chi-ching,  coasted  down  Lake  Simcoe,  to  a  little  river, 
now  called  Talbot,  thence  across  the  Portage  to  Lake 
Balsam,  and  down  the  devious  windings  of  the  chain  of 
waters  leading  to  the  river  Trent.  From  the  mouth  of 
this  river  the  hostile  fleet  of  canoes  glided  down  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  to  the  first  opening  leading  into  Lac  St.  Louis, 

QfKSTUtNS.— Give  a  sketch  of  the  exj)lnrations  made  by  rhaniplnlii  in 
Ifiir.-ie.  What  is  saiil  of  tliu  lutliaus  and  plates  which  he  visited?  What 
occurred  near  Lake  Simcoe? 
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(known  to  the  Hurons  as  Lake  On-tou-o-ro-nons,  or  Onta- 
rio). Boldly  crossing  this  lake,  they  reached  the  -opposite 
shore,  and  hiding  their  canoes  in  the  woods,  filed  warily  in- 
land across  the  Onondaga  river  towards  the  castles  of  the 
Senecas.  At  length,  about  the  10th  of  October,  they 
reached  the  foe,  who,  unaware  of  danger,  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  gathering  their  maize  and  autumn  fruits.  "Without 
waiting  for  their  Erie  allies,  the  Hurons  tumultuouslv  rush- 
ed  upon  the  unconscious  Iroquois,  who  instinctively  grasped 
their  tomahawks  and  rallying  to  their  defences,  stood  at  bay. 
Ere  Champlain  could  interfere,  many  of  the  Hurons  lay 
dead,  and  even  with  his  powerful  aid  a  panic  seized  them ; 
and  though  he  rallied  them,  they  again  fled,  Champlain 
himself  was  wounded,  and  was  forced  to  follow  his  fugitive 
allies.  But  his  prestige  was  gone ;  and  the  Hui'ons 
gloomily  allowed  him  to  accompany  them  in  their  retreat 
across  the  lake.  They  then  refused  to  redeem  their 
promise  to  send  an  escort  with  him  to  Quebec,  and  virtually 
kept  him  a  prisoner  among  them  till  the  following  spring. 
Du-ran-tal,  a  chief,  however,  remained  friendly,  and  shared 
his  lodsje  with  him.  His  energetic  nature  brooked  no 
restraint,  however ;  and  he  induced  the  Hurons  to  allow 
him  to  renew  his  explorations  for  a  time.  He  visited  le 
Caron  again  at  Carhagouha  ;  and  though  it  was  mid  winter 
they  both  pushed  on  westwards  to  the  lodges  of  the 
Tobacco  Indians  and  those  of  the  Cheveux  Releves, — an 
Algonquin  tribe  to  the  southwest  of  Nottawasaga  bay. 
In  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions  with  the  Hurons,  Cham- 
plain became  separated  from  them  and  nearly  lost  his  life 
in  the  woods.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  Durantal,  and 
other  friendly  Indians,  who  accompanied  him.  he  returned 
secretly  to  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine),  in  July,  1616,  and 
thence  to  Quebec,  whither  le  Caron  had  preceded  him, 
and  where  he  found  the  little  colony,  which  had  mourned 
him  as  dead,  torn  bv  intestine  feuds  between  the  merchants, 

QrESTloxs.— "UTieii  diil  Champlain's  next  contest  with  the  Iroquois 
take  i)la<?e  ?  How  did  it  end?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  contest  and  of 
Brnle's  intrepidity.  Wliat  was  the  effect  of  this  warlike  expedition  ? 
What  further  adventures  befell  Champlain  ?  How  did  he  escape? 
Mention  the  state  of  the  little  colony. 
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the  resident  families  (who  were  forbidden  to  traffic  with 
tlie  Indians),  and  the  Rochelle  [ro-shell]  traders,  who 
defied  the  authority  of  the  chartered  company  of  mer- 
chants. 

9.  Champlaiii' s  Discouragements  and  Zeal. — Owing  to 
the  continued  contest  between  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  Company's  monoply  in  Canada,  Cham  plain  returned 
to  France  and  sought  to  reconcile  differences,  and  still  to 
maintain  the  privileges  of  the  Company.  The  Prince 
de  Conde  [con-day],  being  involved  in  political  troubles, 
was  imprisoned,  lie  sold  his  Vice-royalty  in  Canada  to 
the  Duke  de  Montmorency  [mon^-moh-rahn^-see],  who 
was  a  friend  of  Champlain.*  The  company  of  mer- 
chants suifered  much  embarrassment,  and  were  involved 
in  litigation  in  endeavorinij  to  maintain  their  exclusive 
privilege  in  the  peltry-traffic.  They  strongly  censpred 
Champlain  for  his  greater  devotion  to  exploration  than 
to  their  trade-interests,  and  therefore  sought  to  supersede 
him  by  Dupont  Grave,  whose  thoughts  were  more  en- 
grossed in  the  extension  of  the  fur-trade.  Warm  discus- 
sions ensued,  and  the  matter  Avas  finally  brought  before 
the  king's  council.  A  royal  decree  was,  however,  passed 
in  1619,  sustaining  Champlain.  In  high  hopes  he  again 
left  for  Canada  in  1020,  accompanied  by  his  youthful 
wife,  who  was  received  with  great  respect  by  the  Indians 
at  Quebec.  When  Champlain  arrived  at  Tadousac,  he 
found  that  some  experienced  rival  trnders  from  Rochelle 
lip.d,  contrary  to  regulations,  imprudently  bartered  fire- 
arms with  the  Indians  for  furs.  This  indiscretion  afterwards 
caused  the  colony  much  trouble.  In  1620,  Champlain 
laid  the  foujidation  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  Quebec, 
which  continued  to  be  a  vice-royal  residence  until  1834, 


•  Henry,  Diikft  do  Montmoronry.  and  Admiral  of  Franco,  was  born  in 
iri'5.  Ho  was  «!nr<'<s«fiil  a<jainsl  llio  Unciionots  in  l«vjs  ;  but  )>eiii>j  an 
enemy  of  Tjirdinal  Kidu'lifU,  lie  raisod  tlio  standard  of  IJobellioii  in 
Languedoc.     lie  was  woiuided,  taken  jirisonor  and  exefute<l  in  1C32. 

Ql'KsrioNS. — What  disco)irai;oments  did  Champlain  n>eet  witli?  How 
did  lie  ovenoine  thom?  Who  sm-octMlod  Conde '.'  How  wore  the  trading 
disputes  settled  iu  Fiance  ?    What  indibcretion  occurred  at  Tadousac  ? 
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when  it  was  accidentally  burned.  lie  also  framed  a  brief 
code  of  laws  for  the  internal  government  of  the  little 
colony ;  but  he  was  greatly  imped  d  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  its  prosperity,  by  religious  dissensions,  trading 
disputes,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois.  These 
incursions  threatened,  in  1C22,  to  lead  to  serious 
results.  Three  hostile  bands  of  Iroquois  attacked  three 
of  the  settlements  ;  but  the  French,  aided  by  the  Hurons, 
repulsed  them.  The  unprotected  Hurons,  however,  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  Iroquois. 

10.  Trading  Disputes — Distracted  state  of  the  Colony. 
— Complaints  against  the  Trading  Company  of  St.  ]\lalo 
and  Rouen  having  become  so  frequent,  JMontmorency, 
the  viceroy,  was  induced  to  confer  the  powers  of  the 
company  upon  "William  and  Emery  de  Caen  [kah-en], 
one  of  whom  was  sent  out  to  Canada  as  superintendent. 
On  his  arrival  at  Tadousac,  de  Caen  assumed  almost 
roval  authority,  and  sought  even  to  exercise  a  surveillance 
over  Champlain.  His  arbitrary  conduct  -^as  energetically 
resisted  by  Champlain,  and  by  the  colonists,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  new  company's  agent,  and  left  for 
France  in  large  numbers.  Champlain  sent  a  Recollet 
father  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  In  1622, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace 
entered  into  between  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Huron  and 
Iroquois  Indians.  In  1624  he  and  his  wife  returned  to 
France,  where  he  learned  that,  by  a  roval  edict,  the  dis- 
putes  between  the  rival  trading  companies  had  been 
settled. 

11.  TJie  Company  of  one  Hundred  Associates — Seignio- 
rial Tenure  introduced. — The  Duke  ofVentadour  [vahn- 
ta-dure]  (who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  as  viceroy  in  1 625), 
having  entered  one  of  the  orders  of  monks,  devoted  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  To 
promote    this    object,    three    Jesuit   fathers    (Lalemant, 

QiKSTioxs.— State  what  Champlain  did  on  his  return  to  Canada.  "What 
further  trading  disputes  occuxreU?  How  did  Cbamplain  regard  de 
Caen  ? 
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Masse  and  de  Brebeiif),  were,  at  the  request  of  the 
Recollets,  sent  to  Canada  in  1625.  Thus  the  order 
obtained  a  footing  in  Canada — fourteen  years  after  two 
of  its  members  had  reached  Nova  Scotia.  De  Caen 
woukl  not  receive  them,  but  the  Recollets  admitted  them 
into  the  St.  Charles  convent.  De  Brebeuf  undertook  a 
mission  to  the  Ilurons  ;  but  the  fate  of  Viel,  the  Recollet, 
(who  was  drowned  by  the  Indians  at  a  place  near  Mon- 
treal, since  called  Sauk  ait  Recollet,)  deterred  him  for  a 
time.  The  Duke's  well-meant  but  exclusive  policy  did 
not  please  Champlain,  who  returned  to   Canada  in  1626. 

His  objections  were  shared  in 
by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu 
[reesh-elyue],  who  revoked  the 
charter  of  the  De  Caen  Com- 
pany in  1627,  and  instituted  a 
new  one  upon  a  broader  basis. 
This  association  was  clothed 
with  extensive  powers,  and 
named  "  The  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Partners."  From  it 
the  Huguenots  were  excluded. 
It  was  invested  bv  the  kinjr  with 
the  vice-royalty  of  New  France 
and  Florida,  and  with  the  "  at- 
tributes of  seigniory  and  jus- 
ticeship, with  power  to  assume 
for  its  infeoffed  lands  suoh  titles,  deeds,  honors,  rights, 
j)0wers,  and  faculties  as  should  be  judged  fitting."  Thus,  in 
Canada,  the  seigniorial  tenure,  or  feudal  system,  was  exten- 
ded and  consolidated.  The  French  monarch  also  raised 
twelve  of  the  principal  seigneurs  to  the  rank  of  French 
noblesse.  Shortlv  afterwards  Kin<r  Charles  I.  established 
the  order  of.  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  in  that  country. 

12.  First    Capture   of  Quebec. — Srarc(dy  had    tlie  new 
Company  been  organized,  ere  war  was  declared  between 


Cardinal  Richelieu. 


QrESTlONB.— What  cha!);;o  was  mad-!  in  the  trading  company?  Sketch 
PcCaen'H  i-areer.  Whit  r.'li^iu.is  ord.T  arrived  in  icc'.'.?  How  «ere 
Ihtv  rcrrived  ?  Stale  what  further  <hanscs  wore  made.  What  is  ."aid  of 
tho'cT  ation  of  the  Sei-nioriul  toauro,  of  the  n-jifUssc  oi  Canada,  and  of 
2sova  Scotia  Buruueta  ?  • 
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France  and  England.  The  first  ships  wliich  the  Company 
sent  to  Canada  were  captnred ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
Tadousac  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  cap- 
ture was  made  by  Sir  David  Kertk,  a  French  Huguenot 
refugee  from  Dieppe  (who  had  been  commissioned  by 
Charles  I.,  in  1628),  and  Captain  Michel,  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  De  Caens.  Kertk  sent  some  Basque  pris- 
oners as  messengers  to  Quebec,  which  was  not  very 
stronirly  fortified,  and  summoned  it  to  surrender;  but 
Champlain,  who  sent  back  a  haughty  reply,  treated  them 
so  well,  that  Kertk  withdrew  his  ships  to  cruise  in  the 
gulf  without  attacking  him.  On  his  way  down  the  river, 
however,  he  captured  some  French  transports  laden  with 
food  and  scores,  which  Koquemont  (one  of  the  new  com- 
pany) was  bringing  to  Quebec.  Owing  to  this  loss  the 
colony  suffered  great  privation.  Next  year  Kertk  again 
appeared  before  Quebec,  and,  after  having  offered  honora- 
ble terms  to  Champlain  (who  was  reduced  to  great  straits), 
the  heroic  governor  capitulated  the  city  in  July,  1029. 
Kertk,  having  installed  his  brother,  Louis,  as  governor 
of  Quebec,  went  to  Tadousac,  where  Thomas  Kertk 
followed  him  with  Champlain.  Here  Captain  Michel 
died.  Shortly  afterwards,  Kertk  took  Champlain  to 
England,  where  he  was  released  and  sent  to  France. 
Disasters  did  not  long  oppress  the  infant  colony  ;  for,  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  in  1632,  Charles  I. 
of  England,  restored  not  only  Canada,  but  also  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  to  Louis  XIIL  of  France. 

13.  Death  and  Career  of  Chaniplain. — Li  1632,  Emery 
de  Caen  came  to  Quebec  to  hoist  the  French  standard 
once  more  upon  its  walls.  He  was  authorized  to  enjoy 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trafilic  for  one  year,  so  as  to  indem- 
nify him  for  losses  sustained  during  the  war.  In  1633, 
Champlain  again  returned  to  Canada  as  governor.  He 
at  once  sought  to  restore  prosperity,  and  to  promote  civili- 

Ql'estioxs.— "N^Tiat  trouble  arose  ?  Describe  the  first  capture  of  Que- 
bec. Under  what  circumstances  was  Canada,  Cape  Bretou  and  Nova 
Scotia  restored  to  the  French.  ? 
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zfition  among  the  Indians,  by  means  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries. In  1034,  a  new  settlement  was  foimed  at  Three 
Rivers.  In  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  returning  life  and 
vi""or,  the  young  colony  was  called  upon  to  suffer  a  signal 
lojjs, — the  death  of  her  b'.iloved  Champlain  on  Christmas 
day,  lG3o,  after  a  checkered  yet  noble  career  of  heroic 
endurance  iu  the  service  of  France  in  Canada,  of  nearly 
thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  uiuisual  energy  and  de- 
cision ;  but  his  early  zeal  against  the  Iroquois  was  ill- 
judged.  He  wrote  three  volumes,  at  intervals,  contain- 
ino-  an  interesting  account  of  his  voyasres  to  Canada.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  New  France,  and  a  summary  of 
Christian  doctrines,  which  latter  was  translated  hito  both 
the  Huron  and  Iroquois  languages. 

14.  New  Viceroy — Montreal  Founded. — De  Chateaufort 
was  temporarily  appointed  to  succeed  Champlain  ;  but  in 
1036,  he  became  Governor  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  arri- 
val from  France  of  De  ]\Iontmagny  [mont-man-yee],  the 
new  Viceroy, — who  sought  to  emulate  Champlain  in  his 
zeal  for  the  colony.*  In  1636,  the  foundation  of  the 
Jesuit  College  for  the  Hurons  was  laid  at  Quebec.  In 
1637-42,  Noel  Brulart  de  Sillery,  a  benevolent  knight  of 
Malta,  founded  an  institution  four  miles  above  Queliec, 
for  the  Indian  converts.  This  he  named  after  St.  Joseph 
— wlio  had  been  selected  as  the  patron  saint  of  Canada  in 
1G24.  The  year  1638  was  noted  for  several  severe 
shocks  of  eartlKpiake,  which  were  felt  all  over  the  French 
and  English  colonies.  In  1640,  the  island  of  Montreal 
was  ceded  by  M.  de  Lauzon  [law-zon^]  for  the  purposes 
of  settlement,   to   an  association  of  thirty-five  persons. 


•  I^  Chevalier  Charles  Tluault  de  ^Iontnia.,'iiy.  During  his  ailniiiiistra- 
tion,  Montreal  wsus  foumliiil.  and  the  long  thnatenctl  war  of  exlennina- 
tion  a^ainsi  the  Huron  Indians  was  connnenced  hy  the  Iroquois.  It  was 
to  this  governor  that  the  Indians  first  ajipli<*d  the  term  On/to,  or  Xontinn, 
the  ffrf'it  moHutahi, — a  literal  traiislation  of  M.  de  IMontinatrny's  name. 
The  term  was  afterwards  ajiplied  indifft-rently  to  each  of  t'  e  French 
governors  of  Canada.  <>>ion-(i-o-f/o-ii  (or  On-ti-o-go-a)  was  the  Indian 
name  of  the  king  uf  France. 

QiKSTioN.s. — Sketch  Champlain's  further  career  and  life.  "VMio  suc- 
ceeded liim  ?  What  is  said  of  M.  de  Montniagny  ?  What  iustitutioixa 
were  founded  in  L.  C.  during  the  years  IGOG  to  1G42? 
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He  had,  in  1635,  obtained  it  from  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Partners.  M.  de  Maisonneuve  [may-son^-nev] 
^yas  selected  to  found  the  settlement,  which  he  did  under 
many  discouragements  in  1642.  He  first  erected  a 
few  buildings,  near  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of 
Hochelaga,  and  enclosed  the  whole  of  them  within  a 
wooden  palisade,  for  protection  against  the  Indians.*  On 
the  18th  day  of  May,  1642,  the  humble  settlement  was 
with  religious  ceremonies  solemnly  named  Ville  Marie, 
or  Ma-ri-an-op-o-lis,  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits.! 

15.  Concerted  Indian  Attacks. — In  1642,  the  Iroquois 
were  successful  in  their  attacks  upon  the  French ;  and  in 
the  next  year,  M.  d'Ailleboust  erected  defences  around 
Montreal.  In  1644,  the  Iroquois  concerted  a  bold  scheme 
to  destroy  the  whole  line  of  French  posts, — a  scheme 
which,  with  singular  exactness,  was  again  repeated  by 
other  Indian  tribes,  against  the  English  posts,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  afterwards. $  In  that  year  (1644),  the 
Iroquois,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch  and  English, 
but  who  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  French,  and  to  their 
allies  (the  Algonquins  and  Hurons),  formed  a  plan  by 
wdiich  they  hoped  to  exterminate  in  a  single  day  all  the 
French  coloniHts  in  Canada.  They  divided  their  warriors 
into  two  great  bands,  and  these  two  bands  into  ten  sep- 


*  Paul  Choniedy  de  Maisonneuve  was,  in  1642.  installed  as  first  governor 
of  ^lontieal,  by  !\I.  de  ^lontuiai'^ny.  Thiougli  the  intrigues  of  IVI.  de 
Mesy,  [may-see]  he  wa^,  in  1(>45.  at  his  own  request,  replaced  for  a  time,  in 
the  government  of  Montreal  by  ^1.  Louis  d'Ailleboust  de  Coulonge  [day- 
yee-boo-d'-koo-lawn].  He  went  to  France  in  1646,  but  returned  in  1648, 
when  M.  d'Ailleboust  left  for  France. 

t  Montreal  was  known  to  the  Iroquois  by  the  name  of  Ti-o-ti-a-ki,  as  it 
stood  upon  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  oil  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
was  known  to  .lacques  Caitier  as  Tu-ton-a-qui.  Hochelaga  was  i^itllated 
near  the  side  of  >[ouiit  Royal,  lliis  mount  was  called  by  the  Algonquins 
^lo-ni-ang.  which  is  very  similar  to  the  French  pronunciation  of  Slontrenl. 

X  In  ITG."!,  Pon-ti-ac,  a'celebrated  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians  and  an  ally 
of  the  French,  matured  a  bold  and  compreh  nsive  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Englisli  by  the  simultaneous  capture  of  all  their  forts  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Niagara.  The  plot,  failed.  See  No.  63,  Chapter  V., 
page  103. 

QrFSTTOXS. — Mention  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  founda- 
tion of  Montreal.  What  is  said  of  ]\I.  de  Maisonneuve  ;  and  of  the  year 
1644  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Iroquois  scheme  for  destroying  the  Frem  h 
line  of  trading  posts  in  1644.  Had  it  any  after  parallel  ?  Mention  it. 
What  is  said  of  Pontiac  ? 
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arate  war-parties.  In  the  ensuing  spring  these  war-parties 
were,  on  a  given  day,  simultaneously  to  attack  the  French 
settlements  from  several  ambushed  points,  whicli  were  se- 
lected with  more  than  the  usual  skill  and  sagacity  of  the 
keen-eyed  Iroquois.  The  party  of  warriors  designed  to  sur- 
prise Montreal  was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  garrison 
and  defeated  ;  while  other  parties,  having  acted  premature- 
ly, were  foiled  in  their  attempts.  Thus  although  the  })roject 
failed  for  want  of  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois 
bands,  yet  many  valuable  lives  were  lost  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  colony  itself  was  for  a  time  imperilled.  In  this 
crisis,  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Queen  Regent  of  France,  and 
protectress  of  Canada  (on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu and  Louis  XIII.,  in  1642-3),  at  once  sent  out  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  colony. 
Fort  Richelieu,  which  had  been  erected  with  great  ditfi- 
culty  in  1642,  by  Governor  Montmagny,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Iroquois  '(Richelieu)  river  to  keep  these  Indians  iu 
check,  was  a  principle  point  of  attack  ;  but,  although  the 
force  within  the  fort  was  small,  it  was  successfully  defend- 
ed. At  length,  iu  164."),  through  the  agency  of  some  pris- 
oners, the  Governor  induced  the  Iroquois  to  consent  to  a 
peace.  A  truce  followed,  to  which  the  Mohawks,  Hurons, 
Algonquins,  and  French  were  parties  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Iroquois  cantons  would  not  concur  in  it.  It  was  entirely 
repudiated  by  them  in  1646,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
treacherous  Hurons,  On  the  frivolous  pretext  that  an 
epidemic  and  a  failure  in  the  crops  (wliich  had  lately 
occurred)  were  caused  by  the  machinations  of  Fere  Jogues,* 


•  Isaac  Jogues,  a  native  of  Franoe,  came  to  Canada  in  Ifi^G,  and  la''orpd 
as  a  missionary  anionj^  the  Ilnrons.  lie  was  taken  pi  isoiuT  by  tlie  Irrxiiiois 
in  U'A-2,  and  was  shamefully  nmtihited.  Arendt  Van  <  orlear.  the  humane 
Duteh  (Jovernor  of  New  Netherlaml.  resrueil  him  and  other  Freneh  prison- 
ers. Within  a  short  time  he  went  to  Franee.  i)ut  s  .on  afterwards  returned 
to  Canada.  In  lf.4»>.  when  on  his  way  to  ratify  a  treatv  with  the  Ifoqnois, 
Imjiave  the  name  of  St.  Sacrament  to  the  LaKe  <'alled  afterwards  Lake 
Cieorge  by  .Sir  Win.  Johnston.  On  his  arrival  aniont;  the  Iroquois,  he  fell 
a  victim  to  his  zeal,  as  stated  above- 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  of  Fort  Richelieu? 
How  was  a  truce  brought  about  ?  Upou  what  preiexta  waa  it  biokeii  ? 
Sketch  Jogues'  life. 
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— who  had  been  sent  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  several 
cantons  : — this  Jesuit  father  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Ferocious  attacks  were  also  made  upon  other  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  several  of  the  settlements,  so  that  war  and 
rapine  again  desolated  the  country.  Taking  advantage, 
however,  of  a  partial  cessation  from  strife,  the  Company 
of  One  Hundred  Partners,  which  had  suffered  such  terri- 
ble losses  during  the  struggle,  made  an  important  change 
in  their  relations  to  the  colony.  The  Company  conceded 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal 
the  right  to  trade  in  peltries,  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  on  the  early  payment  to  it  of  one  thousand  beaver- 
skins,  besides  some  local  expenses  of  the  government. 
This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  royal  edict;  and  the 
Company  consequently  renounced  all  further  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  trading  concerns  of  New  France. 

16.  Destruction  of  the  Hurons, — M.  de  Maisonneuve 
having  declined  the  office  of  governor,  M.  d'Ailleboust 
succeeded  M.  Montmagny,  as  governor  in  chief,  in  1 647. 
The  latter  had  remained  in  Canada  for  three  vears,  and 
had  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  man.  During  his  bi-ief 
administration  the  Jesuit  missionaries  so  greatly  extended 
their  explorations  and  labors  among  the  Indians  in  the 
interior,  especially  to  the  north-west,  that  the  religious 
interest  in  the  colony  was  greatly  increased  in  France. 
Irritated  at  the  continued  alliance  of  the  Hurons  witli  the 
French,  the  Iroquois  formed  a  scheme  for  their  utter  ex- 
tinction. The  4th  of  July,  1648,  was  selected  as  the  com- 
mencement of  this  terrible  episode  in  Indian  warfare.  On 
that  day  they  fell  upon  the  Huron  settlement  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  destroyed  the  whole  population,  numbering  700. 
Every  wigwam  was  burned;  and  as  if  to  irive  more  malioj- 
nant  vent- to  their  hatred  to  the  religion  of  the  pale  faces, 
they  set  fire  to  the  church,  and  then  threw  tiie  mangled 
and  bleeding  body  of  Pere  Daniel,  the  J-esuit  missionary, 

QrKSTiO'S. — Wliat  followed  the  breaking  of  tho  tnioe  ?  Mention  the 
steps  taken  by  the  company  to  place  trade  on  a  firm  basis.  What  is  said 
of  M.  de  Montmagny 's  goverumeut?  Why  were  the  Iroquois  bo  hostile 
to  the  Hurons  ? 
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its  pastor,  into  the  midst  of  the  flames.  They  then  sud- 
denly withdrew,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  mission  settle- 
ments in  a  state  of  terror  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Early  in  the  following  March  a  band  of  Iroquois  swooped 
down  like  an  eagle  upon  8t,  Ignace  and  St.  Louis  (two 
Huron  settlements  near  the  great  lakes),  and  put  to  death 
four  hundred  of  their  inhabitants.  At  St.  Louis  the 
veteran  Brebeuf  and  the  gentle  Lalemant  ( who  for 
twenty  years  had  subjected  themselves  to  every  kind  of 
hardshi})  as  Jesuit  missionaries),  were  put  to  death  with 
excruciating  tortures.  Each  successive  settlement  was 
visited  in  like  manner,  and  with  a  like  result.  Soon,  in 
self-defence,  the  hunted  Hurons  stood  at  bav ;  and  for  a 
time,  alternate  success  and  defeat  followed  each  other  with 
fatal  rapidity,  inflicting  on  them  terrible  losses.  At 
length,  in  a  flnal  struggle  for  their  very  existence  and  for 
the  possession  of  their  homes  and  hunting-grounds,  they 
were  defeated  by  the  unsparing  Iroquois.  Utterly  routed, 
the  unhappy  Hurons,  accompanied  by  some  of  their  mis- 
sionaries, fled  to  the  upper  lakes,  and  at  length  found  a 
resting-place  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph.  Here,  during 
the  winter,  disease  and  want  of  food  rapidly  reduced  their 
already  thinned  ranks.  Some  of  them  fled  to  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  sought  the  powerful  protection  of 
the  Ojibways.  Here  a  decisive  battle  took  place  on  a  spot 
which,  from  this  circumstance,  was  named  Point  L'oquois, 
or  "  Place  of  the  Iroquois  bones  ;  "  and  for  a  short  time 
the  Hurons  were  sheltered.  Others  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ottawa  Indians,  but  were,  even  with  them, 
again  pursued  and  dispersed.  Many  of  the  survivors 
were,  after  the  old  Roman  custom,  incorporated  into  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  while  others  fled  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
by  the  circuitous  route  of  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa, 
and  for  years  remained  encamped  within  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  or  were   elsewhere   placed  under  French  protec- 

QCESTIOKS — Mention  the  Kucccasive  attacks  of  the  Ironuois  which  fin- 
ally led  to  the  destruction  of  tho  Huron  Indians.  Where  was  the  remain- 
der of  the  tribe  placed  ? 
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tion.  After  the  storm  had  passed  over,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Ste.  Foye ;  and  thence  to  Lorette,  where  their 
descendants  now  remain. 

17.  Proposed  Union  of  ^e  English,  French  and  Dutch 
Colonies. — The  four  New  ^ghmd  colonies  had,  in  1G43, 
formed  a  union  or  alliance.  It  was  afterwards  proposed 
that  this  union  should  include  all  the  European  colonies 
in  America — Ensflish,  French  and  Dutch — so  as  to  form 
one  great  community,  whose  existence  should  not  be  im- 
perilled by  the  politics  or  wars  of  Europe.  Each  colony, 
it  was  intended,  should  retain  its  own  laws,  customs,  re- 
ligion and  language. 

18.  Projected  Alliance  with  New  England. — With  a 
view  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of  colonial  union,  Governor 
John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  the  governors 
of  New  Netherlands  and  Canada  in  1647.  The  Dutch 
governor  responded  favorably  at  once,  but  the  French 
governor  delayed  doing  anything  until  1650,  when  he 
despatched  Pere  Druilletes*  to  Boston,  to  propose  as  an 
additional  article  of  union  that  New  England  should 
join  Canada  in  chastising  the  Iroquois.  On  his  return 
with  a  somewhat  favorable  report,  d' Ailleboust,  in  IGol, 
despatched  Pere  Druilletes  and  M.  Godefroy,  as  am- 
bassadors to  Boston,  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  The  French, 
having  suffered  so  severely  from  the  Iroquois  in  their 
peltry-traffic,  pressed  their  point,  and  declined  to  enter 
into    any    treaty    unless    the   English  would    consent    to 


*  Gabriel  Druillfetes  was  bom  in  France  in  the  year  15f  3.  He  b«<^anie 
a  Jesuit  father,  and  wa<  sent  to  Canada  in  164*3.  He  labored  cluellj' 
among  the  Algoniuin  and  Abnakis  Indians  at  Silleiy,  Tado 'sac.  An- 
ticosti,  Chaidiere  and  Kennebec.  In  165!)  he  wa>  sent  alone  l>y  the  gover- 
nor as  envoy  to  Boston.  On  h  s  return,  he  naid  a  friendly  visit  to  -Tohn 
Eliot,  the  fivn  >'i3  English  apostle  to  the  Indians  of  New  England,  at 
Rovbury.  In  Ifiil  ha  acoomorinied  Sieur  Goilefroy  to  the  same"vla<-e  to 
negotiate  atreatv  with  the  English  colonies.  l\\  IGW  he  instructed  P6re 
Mari|uette  in  Montagnais.  ami  accompanied  liiin  to  the  Western  lakes. 
In  1639  he  was  atSault  Ste.  Marie  wh  n-e  h  •  l\boi-ed  for  many  years.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  die  1  in  1681,  aged  88  years. 


QtTESTloxs.— Wh^t  notable  events  took  place  in  the  years  1643,  7-8  ? 
"What  was  done  to  bri;if  about  a  commercial  alliance  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada?  Sk^^tch  D.uilletes*  life.  What  celebrated  English 
Missionary  did  Le  visit  at  Koxbuxy  'f 
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turn  their  arms  against  tlie  Iroquois.  Tliis  liostile  stipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  French,  against  the  Indian  allies 
of  the  English,  althougli  skilfully  presented  as  a  right- 
eous league  in  defence  of  Christianity  against  scotling 
Pagans,  broke  off  the  negoj^tions,  and  the  scheme  un- 
happily failed.  When  this  stipulation  became  known  to 
the  Iroquois,  it  exasj)erated  them  still  more ;  and  they 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  French  colonists ; 
so  that  for  several  years  the  French,  like  the  ancient  re- 
builders  of  Jerusalem,  labored  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  were  virtually  kept  within  their  enclosures  and  be- 
hind their  entrenchments.  Trade  entirely  languished  ; 
and  the  beavers  were  allowed  to  build  their  dams  in  peace, 
none  of  the  colonists  being  able  or  willing  to  molest 
them. 

19.  ^  Lull  in  the  Indian  Contest. — M.  de  Lauzon,  a 
chief  member  of  the-  Company  of  One  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates, succeeded  d'Ailleboust  as  governor  in  1G51  :  but 
he  was  not  successful  as  an  administrator.  The  Iroquois, 
having  nearly  succeeded  in  extirpating  the  Huron  allies  of 
the  French,  continued  to  attack  the  French  settlements ;  and 
it  was  not  until  1653  that  they  ceased  their  warlike  inroads 
upon  the  colony.  In  that  year  reinforcements  arrived  from 
France  ;  and  the  Iroquois,  not  wishing  to  encounter  their 
now  formidable  enemies,  intimated  a  strong  desire  for  peace. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  entered  into  in  1 G54,  with  the 
five  Iroquois  tribes,  or  cantons,  through  the  intervention  of 
Pere  le  Moyne,  and  for  a  time  war  ceased  to  alarm  the 
colonists.  Trade  soon  revived,  and  the  peltry-trathc  was 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  French  with  such  of  the 
Iroquois  cantons  as  were  near  the  boundaries  of  Canada. 
The  others,  however,  preferred  to  trafhc  with  the  English. 
During  the  intervals  of  war,  explorations  were  made  among 
the  Sioux  [see-ou]  Indians,  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and 
also  among  the  Esquimaux,  near  Hudson  Bay.     The  year 

QrKSTiON'S.— What  a«Mitional  article  <ii<l  the  French  Insist  on  ?  To 
wh;it  state  were  the  French  setllenients  reduced?  After  Lauzou'g  ai>- 
pointmeut  how  did  the  IroquoiB  act?    What  led  to  peace  ? 
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1C56  was  noted  for  an  overland  expedition  which  was 
sent  from  Canada,  by  way  of  Labrador,  under  Sieiir  Jean 
Bourdon  [boor-don^,]  attorney-general  of  New  France,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  on  behalf  of 
the  French  King.  ^ 

20.  French  Settlements  among  the  Iroquois. —  In  accord- 
ance with  the  charter  of  the  One  Hundred  Associates,  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  included  within  the 
trading  territory  of  that  company.      Under  its  authority 
the  French  colonists  made  attempts  in  1654-7,  throuirh  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  to  form  mission  settlements  among  the 
L-oquois.     With  the  quasi  consent  of  these  Lidians,  Fere 
le  Moyne  planted  a  mission  among  the  Mohawks,  Dablon 
amonji^  the  Onondati^as,  Mesnard  amongr  the  Cavuiras,  and 
Chaumonot  among  the  Senecas.      The  English  colonists, 
however,  steadily  resisted  all  these  efforts  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  to  settle  among  the  Iroquois.     Dissensions, 
at  length,  arose  among  the  Iroquois  themselves  in  regard 
to  these    encroachments  upon  their  territory ;  and    they 
refused  to  admit  the  right  of  either  the  English  or  French 
to  claim  jurisdiction  over  it.     A  collision  soon  occurred  ; 
and  three  Frenchmen  were  scalped  by  the  Oneidas.     The 
French  retaliated  and  seized  some  Iroquois  braves.     The 
consequence  was  that  in  1656-7  a  fierce  and  unrelenting 
Indian  war  once  more  desolated  the  country.  D'Argenson 
[dar-zhon^-son^],  the  new  Governor,  who  arrived  in  1 659, 
implored  the    French    Government    to    send   immediate 
succor,  else  Canada  would  be  forever    lost    to    France. 
His  requests,  however,  were  unheeded;  but  the  Iroquois, 
having   unexpectedly  met  with  a  determined   resistance 
from  a  few  French  colonists,  under  Daulac,  in  a  palisaded 
post  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, soon  afterwards  desisted  from  their  concerted  attacks 
upon  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec.     Thus  relieved 
from  their  fears,  religious  services  were  held  by  the  colon- 

QvESTioxs — Give  an  account  of  the  exploration  to  the  Hudson  Bay. 
What  French  Mission  settlements  were  attempted  among  the  Iroquois? 
What  led  to  war  again?  "NMiy  were  the  Iroquois  induced  to  desist  from 
their  lierce  attacks  ? 
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ists  in  all  the  churches  of  Quebec  ;  and  a  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  chanted  for  their  happy  deliverance. 

21.  Royal  Government  estahli shed. — In  1050  a  royal  edict 
regulating  the  civil  government  of  the  colony  was  issued. 
In  the  same  year,  Mgr.  deJLaval  arrived  in  Quebec  as 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  See  of  Rome.*  In  16G0  he  sent 
Rene  Mesnard  as  a  missionory  to  the  Hurons  on  Lake 
Superior.  In  the  following  y^ar  this  aged  priest  missed 
his  way  in  the  woods,  and  was  never  seen  again.  His 
cassock  and  breviary  were,  however,  afterwards  found. 
M.  d'Argenson  having  solicited  his  recall,  M.  d'Avau- 
gour  arrived  as  governor  in  1661.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Pere  le  Moyne  [leh-mwoyn],  he  effected,  in  1662, 
another  treaty  with  three  cantons  of  the  Iroquois.  Fear- 
ino-  its  short  duration  (as  two  cantons  had  not  concurred 
in  it),  he  sent  M.  Boucher  [boo-shay].  the  commandant 
at  Tliree  Rivers,  to  the  king  of  France  with  another  appeal 
for  aid.  The  king  immediately  sent  out  a  regiment  under 
command  of  Sieur  Damon t,  who  was  also,  as  royal  com- 
missioner, directed  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the  colony. 
In  the  meantime  d'Avaugour  [da-vo-goor]  was  recalled  at 
the  instance  of  Mgr.  de  Laval ;  and  M.  de  Mcsy,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  that  prelate,  was  sent  out  as  the  first 
royal  governor  under  the  new  constitution, — d'Avaugour 
having,  in  166:3,  induced  King  Louis  XIV.  to  dissolve  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,  in  whom,  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  Company  of  Merchants,  the  government  of 


*  The  Risht  Reverend  Fraiifois  de  Montmorency  Laval  was  born  at  Laval, 
in  Frani-e,  in  KJii.'S.  In  liis  youth  he  was  known  as  abhi  de  MonliKny.  and 
in  IDS!*,  he  came  to  Canada  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  wiih  the  title  c'  Bislio  »  of 
Petree  ;  in  H;74.  he  was  named  first  Roman  Catholii;  Binhop  of  ^;uebec. 
He  found^Kl  and  endo\ve<l  the  Qiu-bec  Seminary,  in  lf,<j:{  (which  in  '.'■T>2, 
became,  by  Roval  charter,  the  Laval  University*.  He  alf-o  eslablisiheu  an 
industrial  schiMd  and  model  farm,  at  St.  doacliim.  below  Quebec.  Ha 
made  great  etVoi-tsti)  nn-venl  dr  inke..ne88  among  the  Indians;  and,  by  his 
iiiHuence  at  court-*,  nad  ihe  a. 'ministration  of  (Jovernment  (  and..-r;  d 
from  a  viceroy  to  a  hUperii<r  council,  unde;-  certain  wise  restrictions,  which 
he  h:ul  submUted  to  Loui.s  XIV.  He  etft'cted  great  good  in  the  coIo:  v, 
and  died  amid  many  regrets  at  Quebec,  6th  May,  1708,  at  the  venerable  a„e 
of  bj  vears. 


QlTF.STtoNS.— What  inii>ortant  event  took  place  in  irr>0?  "What  is  sr.id 
of  Pfei-e  Mesnard '.'  (iiv  •  a  -ketch  of  Bishop  Laval.  What  steps  were  ta- 
ken to  prevent  war?  Mention  the  changes  xuaUe  In  the  government  in 
IC6J. 
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the  colony  had  been  vested  between  1603-1628.  Owing 
to  various  dissensions  wliich  had  arisen  in  New  France, 
Colbert*  [kol-bare],  the  Minister  of  Marine,  sent  out  M. 
Dupont-Gaudais  [go-daj]  further  to  examiiie  and  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  colony.  His  visit  had  a  salutary 
effect,  for  it  led  to  several  important  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs. 

'2'2.  Ameliorations  in  the  System  of  Government — Cus- 
tom of  Paris. — The  resumption  of  royal  authority  in  Can- 
ada was  made  the  occasion  of  introducing  various  reforms, 
based  upon  the  report  of  M.  Dupont-Gaudais.  "  A  Sover- 
eign Council,"  invested  with  administrative  and  judicial 
functions,  somewhat  like  the  "  Parliament  de  Paris,"  was 
instituted  at  Quebec;  legal  tribunals  were  established  at 
various  places,  and  municipal  Government,  in  a  modified 
form,  introduced.  The  right  of  taxation  was,  however, 
reserved  to  the  kirs:.  The  aaministration  of  s^overnment 
.  devolved  upon  a  viceroy  (who,  as  colonial  minister,  gen- 
erally resided  in  France),  a  governor,  and  an  intendant, 
or  chief,  of  justice,  police  and  public  works.  AVith  these 
modifications,  the  king,  in  1664,  transferred  the  trading 
interests  of  Canada  to  the  West  India  Company,  by  whom 
an  ordinance  was  passed  introducing  into  the  colony  the 
"  law  and  custom  of  Paris  "  {la  coiitnme  [koo-tume]  de 
Paris).  "With  a  view  to  insure  harmony  in  these  matters 
throughout  Canada,  all  other  French  coiitumes  were  de- 
clared illegal  in  it.  In  the  meantime  further  disputes  arose 
between  the  governor  and  the  bishop,  which  ended  in  De 
Mesy  being  recalled  from  Canada  to  answer  for  the  arbi- 
trary suspension  of  his  councillors.  He  died,  however," 
before  his  sentence  of  recall  and  arrest  could  be  exe- 
cuted. 

23.    Vigorous  Administration  and  Reform. — The   new 


*  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  bom  in  1619,  was  a  celebrated  minister  of 
finance,  marine  and  the  colonies,  under  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1683,  aged 
64  J  eais. 


OuKSTioxs. — How  did  Colbert  endeavor  to  reconcile  differences  ? 
TVLat  was  the  result  of  Pupont  Gaudais'  mission  ?  Mention  the  steps 
talien  to  restore  royal  authority  in  Canada.  Describe  the  Intendaufs 
duties.    What  coutume  was  introduced  ? 
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rulers  sent  out  from  France  in  ICCo  were  men  of  ability, 
as  subsequent  events  proved.  M.  de  Traey  was  selected 
by  the  king  as  lieutenant-general,*  M.  de  Courcelles  [koor- 
sel]  as  governor,!  and  M.  T«ion  [ta-long]  as  intendant.J 
On  their  arrival,  with  new  emigrants  and  farming  mate- 
rials, the  colony  revived,  and  vigor  was  at  once  infused 
into  tlie  government.  With  the  Carignan  royal  regiment, § 
(which  de  Tracy  had  brought  out  with  him),  steps  were 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
forts  were  increased  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the 
Richelieu  river.  Talon,  by  authority  of  the  king,  carried 
into  effect  various  useful  reforms  in  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  regard  to  tlie  administration  of  the 
finances,  the  punishment  of  pecuhitors,  and  the  supervi- 
sion and  reduction  of  the  amount  of  tithes  payable  to  the 
clergy.  He  further  sought  to  encourage  both  agriculture 
and  manufactures  among  the  people.  He  also  prepareb 
a  minute  report  for  Colbert,  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  with  a  view  still  further  to  redress  grievances. 
The  suggestions  of  M.  Talon,  endorsed  as  they  were  by 
the  Sovereign  Council,  were  favorably  entertained  by 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  restrictions  on  trade  in  Canada,  as 
imposed  by  the  West  In«iia  Company,  were  greatly  re- 
laxed. 


*  A  lexancler  de  BonviHe,  Marquis  de  Tracy,  before  ooming  to  Canada 
had  alrea<ly  distinguished  liiniaelf  in  llie  takiii;^  ol' «  a  enne  (F.eiioh  C.uia- 
ii;v)froin  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  capture  of  several  ishin<lsin  the  "NVest  In- 
dies. Bv  liis  niilitarv  prowess  and  pron\i>titiuIe  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians, he  coinpeik'd  ihe  hautlity  jro|uoiH  to  umUe  a  satisfactory  peace 
with  New  France,  which  lasted  for  ei'rhteen  yeiii-s. 

t  Daniid  de  Kemi.  Seigneur  Co.urcelles,  was  a  veteran  poldier  ;  but  he 
dill  not  .-It  nil  tini  s  di  pbiv  the  same  energy  as  a  governor.  He  showed 
much  sacracity  and  /cil  in  his  effort  ■<  to  prevent  tlie  ]  eltry  trallic  of  New 
France  from  binir  <liverled  into  the  hands  of  the  Knjilish  traders. 

X  M.  Talon's  career  in  Canada  was  distinginsled  by  many  of  the  high- 
est qualities  of  a  Huceessful  governor.  He  jironiotcd.  to  tin*  b<  st  of  hia 
abililv,eve^^•  enter[>rise  whidihad  forilsobiect  '.he  fldvaneenient  of  Cana- 
da. Louis  XIV.  conferred  Ufion  him  tie-  successive  titles  of  Baron  d  Or- 
sainville.  15aron  dcs  Islets.  an<l  Baron  d'  Ormale. 

§  So  nanted  frf>m  th--  Pnni-e  of  (ari'/nano  [k-<-ree-na-nnT  a  Savoyard  in 
the  French  b.jrvice.  'J'his  n-giment  gained  much  distinction  as  a  French 
auxiliary  to  the  Germans  in  their  wai-s  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 

QrKSTioNS.— Who  were  the  new  rulers  sent  out  ?  ^NHiat  is  said  of  pach 
one  of  them  ?  What  did  these  rulers  l)ring?  How  did  Talon  seek  to 
improve  the  svstem  of  government  ?  How  wt-r*-  the  Iroquois  dealt  with  ? 
Give  a  sketch  of  Talon's  career.     What  is  said  of  the  Carignan  regiment  ? 
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24.  Expeditions  against  the  Iroquois. — The  reinforce- 
ments sent  to  Canada,  and  the  preparations  for  war, 
awed  the  Iroquois.  Three  of  the  weaker  cantons,  or 
tribes,  sought  peace  ;  but  the  fierce  and  powerful  Mo- 
hawks and  Oneidas  disdained  it.  Against  these  two, 
a  formidable  expedition,  under  command  of  de  Tracy, 
was,  in  1066,  led  by  the  governor  in  person  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  Iroquois  country.  The  effect  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  most  salutary.  The  whole  of  the  cantons 
sued  for  peace,  and  in  1667,  through  the  influence  of  the 
agents  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  a  satisfactory 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  them,  which  lasted  for 
eighteen  years. 

"lb.  Jt-'st,  Prosperity  and  Development. — ^Var  having 
happily  ceased,  the  whole  attention  of  the  government  was 
turned  to  developing  the  resources  and  industry  of  the 
country.  Expeditions  were  sent  out  by  Talon  in  various 
directions,  the  mineral  wealth  of  St.  Paul's  Bay.  Three 
Rivers,  and  Gaspe  was,  under  the  patronage  of  Colbert, 
brought  to  light  by  geological  explorers  ;  fisheries  and 
seal-hunting  were  prosecuted,  and  trade  in  timber  and 
seal-oil  commenced.  Nor  were  the  more  domestic  fea- 
tures of  industry  overlooked.  Hemp  cultivation,  tanning, 
stave-making,  and  other  branches  of  domestic  manufacture 
were  fostered.  Horses '  were  also  introduced  into  the 
colony  in  1665.  Ill  health,  however,  no  less  than  differ- 
ences of  opinion  with  the  governor  and  clergy,  induced 
Talon  to  retire  from  the  Intendancy  in  1668^  He  was 
succeeded  by  de  Bouteroue  [boo-ter-oo],  who  souirht  to 
conciliate  all  parties  ;  but  having  failed  to  realize  the^hopes 
and  expectations  of  Colbert,  he  was  again  replaced 'by 
Talon,  in  1670. 

26.  Attempted  Diversion  of  the  Fur- Trade. —The  Eng- 
lish, having,  in  1665,  superseded  the  Dutch  in  New 
Amsterdam  (afterwards  New  York),  pushed  their  trade 
northward    through   the  agency  of  the  Iroquois  Indians. 


QrKSTioxs.— Whqt  was  the  effect  of  the  expedition  undertaken  against 
the  Iroqirois  ?    How  long  did  the  peace  last  ? 
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These  allies,  anxious  to  profit  by  the  traffic,  sought  in 
1670  to  obtain  furs  and  skins  for  the  En«jjlish  from  the 
various  tribes  up  the  Ottawa.  This  region  was  the 
chief  huntinir-iri'ound  from  which  tlie  French  obtained 
their  supply  of  furs.  The  cutting  otf  of  this  source  of 
supply,  therefore,  caused  much  rivalry  and  ill-feeling. 
De  Courcelles,  the  governor,  went  himself  to  the  Indian 
country  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trallic.  His  mission  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  rival  tribes,  but  ill-health  obliged 
liim  to  return.  The  small-pox  in  the  meantime  attacked 
the  Indians  with  great  severity,  and  that  disease,  together 
with  the  use  of  "  fire-water,"  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  them. 

27.  Treaties  with  the  Indians. — While  the  rival  fur- 
trade  was  yet  in  its  infanc}'^.  Talon,  the  Intendant,  with 
great  sagacity,  sought  to  induce  the  various  Indian  tribes 
at  the  north  and  west  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  thus,  by  anticipation,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Indians  themselves,  to  settle  the  question  of 
priority  of  right  to  trade  with  them.  With  this  view, 
Talon,  in  1670,  despatched  Nicolas  Perrot*  [per-ro],  an 
enterprising  merchant,  to  visit  the  Indians  at  the  head  of 
the  great  Lakes.  Perrot  went  as  far  as  Lake  Michigan, 
and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  tribes  to  meet  a  French 
envoy  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (where  he  erected  a  cross 
nnd  fleur  de  lis,  in  token  of  French  sovereignty)  in  the 
Spring  of  1671.  Talon,  moreover,  anxious  to  extend 
French  influence  over  the  whole  north-western  part  of  the 
continent,  induced  Louis  XIV.  to  offer  a  reward  to  any 
one  who  would  reach  thePacific  coast  throuirh  New  France. 


•  Xirholan  Porrot.  n  Fronoh  trfwollpr,  was  sent  by  M.  T.ilon  (Tntcndant 
of  Pannda*  in  IfiTO,  to  in<luce  the  north -wostrrn  Indians  to  acknowledge 
the  sovoreijrntv  of  France  An  island  sitnatp<l  at  the  w»'St<*n\  junction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawr^^nco  is  called  after  him.  He  left  a  most  inter- 
esting manu.script  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 

QrrsTTox.s.— TTow  did  the  fur  traffic  affect  the  jelations  of  the  French 
a)id  F.nclish  coloidsts  with  thi)  Iroquois?  Wliat  steps  did  Tulon  take 
to  secure  the  trade  and  allegiance  of  the  North-western  Indians  ?  Give 
a  sketch  of  Perrot. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  Hud- 
son Buy  Indians,  Talon  also  sent  an  ex- 
pedition northwards  Avith  that  object.  De 
Courceiles,  too,  with  a  view  to  establish 
a  depot  for  French  trade  on  the  upper 
lakes,  obtained  permission  from  the  Iro- 
quois, in  1672,  to  erect  a  trading  fort  at 
Cataraqui  (Kingston).  This  was  one  of 
his  last  official  acts  ;  and  he  soon  after- 
wards left  for  France, — having  been  re- 
called at  his  own  request.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  English,  anxious  to  keep  pace 
with  France,  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  territories,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  des  Grosellieres  [day-gro-sel-e- 
yare],  a  French  pilot,  aided  by  another  Franco-Cana- 
dian, named  Ra-di-son  [-son^.]  An  English  Company 
was  soon  formed  to  trade  for  furs  in  the  territories, 
under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Rupert.  Charles  II.,  king 
of  England,  having  claimed  the  Hudson  Bay  territories, 
by  virtue  of  Hudson's  discoveries  in  1610,  granted  a 
charter  to  this  Company  in  1670,  authorizing  it  to  traffic 
for  furs  in  that  region.  The  French  Colonists  were  jeal- 
ous of  this  intrusion,  and  in  1671  sent  another  expedition 
overland  to  reconnoitre,  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  Bay. 


Arms  of  France. 


QrESTioxs.— How  did  he  seek  to  promote  the  extension  of  French  in- 
fluence over  the  continent?  What  steps  did  the  English  take  to  coun- 
teract Talon's  efforts  ?  "What  assistance  in  the  matter  was  given  to  tho 
English  by  two  of  the  French  colonists  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Sketch  OF  French  Rule,  Second  Period:  Fronte- 
NAC  TO  the  Conquest,  1672-1759. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Career  of  Frontenac — Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Rocky  Mountains — Trade  Contests — Indian  Wars — 
Settlement  of  Louisiana  and  Detroit — Pepperrell — 
Seven  Years^  War —  Washington — Braddock — Dies- 
]cau —  Wolfe — Montealm —  Conquest  of  Canada —  Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac — English  and  French  Colonial 
Systems. 

1.  Arrival  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac. — In  the  year 
1672,  de  Courcelles,  who  had  proved  a  successful  gover- 
nor, retired,  and  Count  de  Frontenac,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  ability  arrived.*  The  Count's  after-career 
was  still  more  distinguished  than  that  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  everything  that  concerned  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Canada. 

2.  Frontenac  s  first  Administrative  Acts. — Soon  after  his 
arrival,  Frontenac  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  Nevv  France.  He  entered  with  spirit  into  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.     He  assembled  the  Sovereign  Council, 


*  Louis  de  Buaf^o,  rmint  de  Fronten.io.  a  nfitjvp  of  Frniif p,  and  c<^vemor 
of  Canada  in  ir)72.  was  recalled  in  1G82.  In  lf.72,  lie  built  Fort  Frontenac 
(KinjiPton.)  It  was  rebuilt  of  stone  by  La  Salle,  in  lf.7«.  Frontenac  was 
re-appointed  governor  in  IfiKK,  and  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  tbe 
English  settlements  in  New  York,  and  against  their  Indian  allies,  the 
Iroqiirtifl.  The  English  retaliated.  an<l  the  Iroquois  made  various  succesa- 
ful  inroads  into  Canada.  In  IGJH),  Frontenac  defeated  Sir  William  Phipps 
and  the  English  fleet,  before  Quebec.  He  ilietl  greatly  regretted  in  IfiOg, 
aged  78  years.    Though  haughty,  he  was  an  able  and  enterprising  man. 

QiTF.STiova.— "VMiat  are  th"  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  V.?  WIio 
succeeded  de  (,'ourcelles?  (iive  a  sketch  of  bim.  Mention  some  of  Count 
de  Fiontenac'a  tirst  acts. 
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and  caftcrwards  summoned  the  principal  residents  of  Que- 
bec to  confer  with  him  on  public  affairs.  He  improved 
the  system  of  municipal  police,  and  directed  that  the  chief 
citizens  of  Quebec  should  meet  twice  a  year  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  colony.  This  lociil  assembly 
of  the  citizens  was  deemed  an  infringement  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  and  was  not  sanctioned. 

3.  Guarantees  for  Civil  Liberty. — In  1 674,  the  king 
revoked  the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company,  as  it  had 
not  fulfilled  any  of  the  obligations  which  it  had  assumed, 
and  invested  Frontenac  with  full  authority  as  royal  gov- 
ernor. In  1677,  an  imperial  ordinance  of  great  import- 
ance was  passed,  regulating  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Canada.  It  was  followed  by  one  regarding  tithes,  and 
another  still  more  valuable,  declaring  that  none  but  the 
highest  civil  authority  should  hereafter  imprison  any  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  rule  was 
in  the  ascendant,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  of  Lower  Canada. 

4.  Spirit  of  Discovery  and  Adventure. — Nothing  was 
so  remarkable,  during  the  early  settlement  of  Canada,  as 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  which  was  then  de- 
veloped. Zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  Jesvut  clergy  with  an  unconquerable 
devotion  to  the  work  of  exploration  and  discovery.  Nor 
were  they  alone  in  this  respect ;  for  laymen  exhibited  the 
same  adventurous  spirit  in  encountering  peril  and  hard- 
ships ;  but  they  did  so  from  different  motives.  Promo- 
tion of  trade  with  the-  Indians,  and  the  extension  of 
French  power  over  the  whole  continent  were  with  them 
the  impelling  motives.  From  the  first  settlement  of  Que- 
bec, in  1608,  until  its  fall  in  1759,  this  spirit  of  discovery 
and  dominion  was  actively  fostered  by  each  succeeding 
governor,  until  there  radiated  from  that  city  a  series  of 
French  settlements  which  seemed  to  shadow  forth  a  dim 

QrESTioxs.— :Mentioii  the  events  which  took  plice  in  1674  and  1677  ? 
What  important  ordinances  were  passed  about  1677  ?  Describe  the  spirit 
of  discovery  which  was  characteristic  of  the  early  settlement  of  Canada. 
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realization  of  Coligni's*  [kol-een-ee]  gigantic  scheme  of 
French  colonization  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  far 
west,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  South  America. 

5.  Summary  qf  Discoveries. — After  Champlain,  other 
explorers  extended  their  researches  westward  during 
163U.  In  1G40,  tlie  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  were 
visited  by  Peres  Chaumonot  and  de  Breboeuf  [hre-boohf]. 
In  1647,  Pere  du  Quesne  [due-kehn]  went  u})  the  Sague- 
nay  and  discovered  lake  St.  John.  In  1651,  1661,  and 
1671,  expeditions  were  sent  northwards  towards  the  Hud- 
son Bay,  with  more  or  less  success.  In  1616,  Pere  Druil- 
letes  ascended  the  Chaudiere  [shode-yare],  and  descended 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Atlantic.  In  1659,  the  Sioux  were 
visited  ])y  adventurous  traders;  and  in  1660  Pere  Mes- 
nard  reached  Lake  Superior.  In  1665  Pere  Alloiiez 
coasted  the  same  lake  and  formed  a  mission  at  the  Bay  of 
Che-goi-me-gon.  In  1668,  Peres  Dablon  and  Marquette 
formed  a  settlement  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  1670 
and  1672  Alloiiez  penetrated  with  Dablon  to  the  Illinois 
region,  where  they  first  heard  of  the  mysterious  Missis- 
sipi)i — the  "  great  father  of  waters." 

6.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi. — In  1671,  the  famous 
Pere  Marquette,  [mar-kett]  formed  a  settlement  of  the 
Ilurons  at  St.  Ignace,  near  Michilimackinac.f  Two  years 
later,  Talon,  ever  anxious  to  promote  comprehensive 
schemes  of  exploration  and  discovery,  despatched,  ere  he 


•Ciaspanl  do  Coligni,  admiral  of  Frarfce,  was  bom  in  1516.  He  pro- 
jorted  a  coinprehenaive  scheme  of  Fr  'lu-h  colon izatiou,  which,  however, 
was  r  jver  realized.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  tlie  populace  of  Paris 
against  the  Calvinists  or  Hu^juenots.  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1572. 

t  Pere  .Tames  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  was  horn  at  I'icardy.  in 
France.  While  a  missionary  at  I.apoint,  on  Ijike  Superior,  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  preach  the  (.i'lspel  to  the  sou'.hcrn  Imliane,  ;ind  wa>  chosen  by 
J<diette  to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition  to  the  Mississippi,  lie  re- 
mained in  I  he  north-west  with  tbe  Illinois  Indians,  and  died  soon  after 
ins  return  from  the  exploration,  at  the  early  ape  of  Uiirty-eight  years. 
His  narrative  of  the  discovery  wa«  afterwards  published. 

Qi'KSTiovs.— What  circnmstances  led  to  the  di'^covery  of  the  Missi  - 
hinni  Kiver?  What  is  said  <if  ("olieni.  and  of  his  scheme  of  colonization  ? 
<V\\f  a  snmmnry  of  the  explorations  and  discoveri  6  made.  Sketch  the 
caieer  of  Pure  Jlarquctte  and  of  Joliette. 
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left  for  France,  M.  Joliette^^  [zliol-ee-yet]  with  Mar- 
quette to  obtain  a  further  chie  to  tlie  great  unknown  river, 
and  if  possible  to  explore  its  waters.  After  many  dis- 
couragements, they  reached  Bay  de  Puans  [pu-au],  after- 
wards^  called  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Micliigan.  Here  a 
party  of  Mi-a-mis  Indians  directed  their  steps  to  the  Fox 
River ;  and  thence  they  proceeded,  in  June,  to  the  Wis- 
consin River.  Sailing  down  this  river  in  a  frail  canoe, 
they  at  length,  after  suifering  innumerable  discourage- 
ments and  delays,  were  rewarded  for  all  their  toil  by  a 
siirht  of  that  orreat  and  silent  river — the  object  of  their 
search.  They  proceeded  down  it  for  a  long  distance  be- 
fore meeting  with  any  of  the  Indians.  At  length,  seeing 
traces  of  footsteps,  Marquette  sought  to  discover  where 
they  led  to.  Advancing  a  short  distance  inland,  he  came 
to  a  village  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Mou-in-jjou-ena 
or  Mo-in-ofo-na,  now  known  as  Des  Moines.  The  Indians 
proved  to  be  Illinois  or  "  men."  Marquette  and  Joliette 
pursued  their  journey  past  the  Ohio — called  the  Wabash 
— as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  ;  and  then, 
fearing  capture  by  the  Spaniards,  they  slowly  returned. 
Marquette  remained  at  the  north  of  Illinois  as  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Miamis  Indians.  Returning  to  Michili- 
mackinac,  he  died  shortly  afterwards  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  deeply  regretted,  and  was  buried  near  a 
river  there  which  now  bears  his  name.     In  the  meantime, 


*  Louis  Joliette  was  born  at  Quebec,  in  1615;  pursued  his  classical 
studies  at  the  Jesuits'  College  there,  and  while  preparinsr  for  the  pipst- 
hood  111  the  Seminary,  he  «letorniiTie  I  to  explore  the  western  parts  of  New 
France.  He  gave  up  the  stndv  of  divinity  for  that  of  the  Indiaii  lan- 
gua?c!S  In  1673,  he  was  chosen  bv  Talon,  the  intendant,  and  Frontenac, 
to  explore  the  Mississippi  to  i^s  source.  He  chose  Father  Marquette  to 
accompany  him,  and  proceeded  down  tlie  great  river  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansiis  tnbutary.  AVlien  near  Montreal,  on  his  return,  his 
canoe  ups3t  in  the  Lachine  rapids,  and  his  manuscripts  were  lost.  -As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  he  rece  ved  a  grant  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti, 
and  was  named  hydiojranher  t  ■  the  king.  He  died  about  1701.  on  the 
Island  of  Anticosti.  A  county  in  Lower  Canada  has  been  ];araed  after 
mm. 


QxTESTiovs. — (rive  an  account  of  the  ex'^loration?  of  .Joliette  and  Mar- 
quette. Were  they  successful  in  their  fUscoveiies?  "Wliat  tribe  of  In- 
dians did  they  meet  with?  How  far  did  they  pui^sue  their  researches? 
AVliat  was  the  fate  of  Marquette  ? 
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Joliette  had  hastened  to  Quebec,  by  way  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Chicago,  to  announce  their  great  discovery. 
As  a  reward  for  his  share  in  it,  and  for  other  explorations, 
Joliette  received  a  grant  of  the  island  of  Auticosti  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  a  seigniory  near  Montreal. 

7.  La  Salle's  First  Exptditioa  to  the  Mississipjn- — 
Fired  with  the  news  of  this  notable  discovery,  Sieur  de  la 
Salle,  a  French  knight,  then  at  Quebec,  determined  to 
complete  the  discovery,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  new 
route  to  China.*  After  visiting  France,  he  obtained  a 
royal  commission  to  proceed  with  his  exploration.  The 
seigniory  of  Cataraqui,  including  fort  Frontenac,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  on  condition  that  he  would  rebuild  the 
fort  with  stone.  The  Chevalier  de  Ton-ti,  an  Italian,  and 
Fere  llen-ne-pint  accompanied  him ;  and  together  they 
constructed  three  vessels.  Proceeding  up  Lake  Ontario, 
they  reached  Niagara,  where  la  Salle  erected  a  palisade. 
Here  they  visited  the  great  Falls,  of  which  Father  Henne- 
pin wrote  an  elaborate  description.  Above  the  Falls,  la 
Salle  constructed  another  vessel,  named  the  Griffon.  In  her 
the  party  traversed  Lake  Erie ;  and  on  their  way  to  Lake 
Huron,  la  Salle  named  the  intermediate  lake  "  Ste.  Claire." 
Having  readied  tlie  southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  he 
sent  the  Griffon  back  to  Niagara  with  a  cargo  of  furs. 
The  vessel,  however,  was  lost  on  her  way  down  tlie  lake ; 
and  la  Salle  having  erected   a  fort  for  trading  with  the 


♦Robert  Cavalior,  Sieiir  de  la  Salle,  was  ennoMefl  by  Louis  X^Y.  He 
Boiisrht  to  re.ioli  f'hina  bv  way  of  Canada,  and  set  out  on  an  exptHlition  for 
tbat  (MiiposR.  His  di^si^n  was  frustrated  by  an  af'ci<lHnt  at  a  place  since 
ralle<l  Lacbine,  or  ("bina.  He  explored  tbe  Mississippi  from  its  source  to 
its  nioutb,  in  ir.TH-HO  ;  spent  two  years  between  Frontenac  (Kinsjston)  and 
I>ake  Krie  ;  an<l  constriu-tt'il  tbe  first  vessel  on  Lake  Fric  (near  <'av>if;a 
Creekl.  He  snntrbt  to  rcacb  tbe  Mi-sissippi  by  sea,  bnt  bavint;  failed,  bo 
Bou'^bt  to  ri-aeb  it  overl  ind.  In  doing  so,  be  was  innidered  by  bis  jealous 
and  turbulent  followers,  wbo  afterwa'ds  justly  sulTcn'd  trri'atlv. 

t  I^ouis  Hennepin,  a  Recollet,  ov  FranciscaJi  fi.ir  and  a  Frencb  mis- 
sioi^a-v.  was  born  in  IfilO,  ami  einifrrated  to  Canada  in  IfiT").  Ho  accom- 
panied la  Sail"  iirbis  exnlor.ition  of  tbe  Miss"»8it>))i,  in  K^TS.  a>'.d  visited 
tbe  Falls  of  Niagara, — of  wbicli  he  wrote  an  inteiesting  account. 

QT'rsTToxR — "VVhat  was  the  reward  of  .Toilette?  Who  determined  to 
oomi)le'f«  Ibelr  discoveries?  Wbo  were  Ids  companions  and  what  new 
route  ilid  Tbev  hope  to  di-cover?  Hive  an  account  of  I, a  Salle's  tirst  ex- 
pedition to  ibe  Mississippi.  What  did  he  do  at  Cataraqui  and  uear  Ni- 
agaiii  Fallti? 
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Miamis,  waited  in  vain  for  her  return.  He  then  turned 
his  steps  inland.  In  December,  he  reached  the  head- 
waters of  the  Illinois.  Proceeding  down  this  river  to 
Laka  Pe-o-ri-a,  he  built  fort  Craveca'ur  near  it.  Haviii<r 
directed  de  Tonti  to  take  command  of  fort  St.  Louis  on 
the  Illinois,  he  determined  to  return  and  learn  some  news 
of  his  vessel.  He  despatched  Father  Hennepin  down  the 
Illinois  river  to  the  Mississippi,  up  which  he  directed  him 
to  proceed  and  explore  the  head-waters  of  that  great  river. 
Hennepin  only  went  as  far  as  the  great  falls  on  the  river, 
which,  in  honor  of  his  patron  Saint,  he  named  St.  An- 
thony. During  la  Salle's  absence,  de  Tonti  and  his  Illi- 
nois allies  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois  and  compelled  to 
abandon  their  forts,  and  retreat. 

8.  La  Salle's  Second  Expedition  to  the  3Iississ{ppi. — 
Having  in  part  retrieved  his  losses,  la  Salle  set  out  again 
for  the  Mississippi.  He  reached  it  in  1681 ;  but  as  his 
posts  there  were  deserted,  he  returned  to  Green  Bay 
where  he  found  de  Tonti.  At  length,  in  February,  1G82, 
he  set  out  again  and  proceeded  slowly  down  the  river, 
stopping  at  the  mouth  of  each  great  tributary,  and  mak- 
ing excursions  here  and  there  in  the  vicinity.  At  length, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  he  reached  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
great  river  ;  and  in  honor  of  the  event,  he  named  the  sur- 
roundins:  country  Louisiana,  after  Louis  XIV,  and  then 
took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
Thus,  after  many  discouragements,  this  notable  event  was 
accomplished  by'  a  French  colonist  from  Quebec. 

9.  La  Salle's  Third  Expedition  to  the  Mississippi. — La 
Salle  soon  afterwards  retraced  his  steps ;  but  having  nu- 
merous envious  enemies  in  France  and  Canada  (among 
whom  was  de  la  Barre,  the  Governor  of  New  France),  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Quebec,  and  thence  to  France 
to  meet  his  detractors  face  to  face.  This  he  did  most  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  king's  confidence  in  him, 

QuESTioxs.— What  did  la  Salle's  companions  do  and  what  is  said  of 
each  of  them  ?  Give  the  particulars  of  la  Salle's  second  expedition  to  the 
Mississippi. 
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he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  colonizing  ex- 
jjeaitioii  which  was  sent  to  the  Mississippi  by  sea.  This 
expedition  never  reached  its  destination.  Differences 
with  Beaujeu,  the  commander,  led  to  one  disaster  after 
another.  Tlie  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  were  passed,  and 
the  ships  reached  the  coast  of  Texas.  Beaujeu  ran  one 
of  the  ships  on  the  rocks,  and  then  deserted  with  another. 
La  Salle  and  his  companions  were  left  to  their  fate. 
Havinty  erected  a  Fort,  he  left  some  of  his  companions  in 
charge,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  Mississippi.  On  his 
way  thither  his  companions  mutinied,  put  him  to  death, 
and  afterwards  quarrelled  among  themselves.  Most  of 
the  survivors,  in  their  efforts  to  return  home,  perished 
miserably,  as  a  just  retribution  for  their  cruelty  and 
crimes.     Thus  perished,  in  1685,  the  noble  la  Salle. 

1 0.  Internal  Dissensions  in  Canada. — One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  Frontenac  encountered  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  Canada,  arose  from  a  di- 
vided authority.  The  sovereign  council,  the  governor-in- 
chief,  and  the  intendant,  had  each  tlieir  separate  functions, 
which  were  sometimes  difficult  to  define,  and  which  often 
clashed,  or  were  contradictory.  Add  to  this,  the  governor 
of  Montreal  claimed  a  certain  jurisdiction  which  conflicted 
with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Royal  Governor.  Dis- 
sensions between  Bishop  Laval,  Frontenac,  and  the 
sovereign  council,  had  long  existed  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
traffic  with  the  Indians.  The  bishop  protested  against  its 
continuance,  and  sought  to  have  it  declared  illeiral.  In- 
terested  parties  aided  by  Frontenac,  opposed  his  benevo- 
lent purpose.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  bishop  and 
cleriry,  two  local  ijovernors  liad  alreadv  been  recalled,  and 
Frontenac  was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate.  The  at- 
tempted arrest  of  Perrot,  governor  of  Montreal,  for  al- 
leged rapacity  an<l  disobedience  to  the  ordinances,  brouglit 
things  to  a  crisis.     Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  his  op- 

QrE.iTioxs. — Glrf»  tho  particulars  of  la  Salle's  third  exnetlition  \n  the 
Mississippi.  How  did  this  last  expodition  end  ?  Whnt  dlffioultio-^  in  his 
poverninent  had  Front-'iiar  to  encounter  ?  Mention  the  disputes  whi'  h 
arose  between  the  royal  governor  aud  various  other  persons.  What 
brousht  th 'SO  cve:its  to  a  criali? 
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position,  PeiTot  came  to  Quebec  to  explain;  but  he  was 
imprisoned  by  Frontenac,  who  for  this  act  was  in  turn 
denounced  by  Abbe  Fenelon,  of  the  Seminary  of  Mon- 
treal. Frontenac  sent  both  Perrot  and  the  abbe  to  France 
for  trial.  Perrot  was  pardoned  on  condition  that  he 
would  make  an  apology  to  Frontenac ;  but  the  abbe  was 
forbidden  to  return  to  Canada.  Disputes,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  liquor  tralfic,  were  still  maintained  between 
bishop  Laval,  Frontenac,  and  Duchesneau  [doo-shen-o] 
(who  had  succeeded  Talon  as  intendant  in  1675).  Col- 
bert, in  order  to  have  the  matter  finally  settled,  directed 
Frontenac  to  obtain  for  the  king,  the  opinion  of  twenty  of 
the  principal  colonists  on  the  subject  in  dispute.  These 
opinions  were  obtained  and  sent  to  France,  but  nothing 
definite  was  done  in  the  matter.  At  lenirth  the  conten- 
tions  on  this  and  various  other  subjects  went  so  far,  that 
Frontenac  and  Duchesneau  were  both  recalled  in  1682. 

11.  De  la  Barre  s  Arrival — His  Failure. — De  la  Barre 
succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor,  and  des  Meules  replaced 
Duchesneau  as  intendant.  On  their  arrival,  a  war  with 
the  Iroquois  seemed  imminent  ;  and  an  intimation  to  that 
effect,  with  a  request  for  troops,  was  sent  to  the  king.  In 
the  meantime,  colonel  Thomas  Doniran  *  summoned  a  coun- 
oil  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  1784,  to  meet  Lord  Howard, 
governor  of  Virginia,  at  Albany,  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
disputes.  The  indecision  of  de  la  Barre,  however,  has- 
tened the  verv  thincr  wliich  he  wished  to  avert.  He  set 
out  on  a  dilatory  expedition  to  Oswe?o  :  but  after  an  in- 
glorious treaty  with  the  wily  Iroquois  at  Cataraqni  (m 
which  he  consented  to  leave  the  Miamis  allies  of  the 
French  to  their  fate),  he  returned   to  Quebec.     Before 


*  TTiOTPRS  ■ponga'n.  afterward?  Earl  of  Llmpriolc,  was  a  Vh'>ral-Trip«1eri 
Roman  PathoHo.  He  was  sovenmr  of  New  York  fr^m  tOS.*^  to  ir,j5o._ 
when  Xew  York  was  politleallv  annexed  tn  "NTew  T!n<Tlnn<1.  Dnrin?  Ms 
admin'stration.  the  richt  of  el'^otlnrr  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
was  first  conferred  upon  the  colonists. 

Questions. — How  did  they  end  ?  "Who  succeeded  Frontenac  and 
Duchesneau  ?  How  did  de  la  Barre  deal  with  the  Iroquois  ?  Give  a 
sketch  of  Dongan. 
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things,  however,  came  to  a  crisis,  the  treaty  was  disal* 
lowed  by  tiie  French  king,  and  de  la  Barre  was  replaced 
by  M.  de  Denonville.* 

12.  Early  Commercial  Contests. — The  new  governor 
arrived  at  a  critical  juncture.  The  unfettered  trade  en- 
joyed by  the  English  colonists  at  New  York  had  fostered 
individual  enterprise  so  largely,  that  aided  by  their  Iro- 
quois allies,  they  had  in  many  places  carried  on  the  fur- 
trade  far  into  the  French  territory.  De  Denonville  took 
active  steps  to  protect  the  trading  monopoly  of  his  people, 
and  to  check  the  proposed  transference  of  trade  from  the 
St.  Lawrence.  He  remonstrated  with  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros,t  governor  of  Kew  England,  and  with  Col.  Thomas 
Dongan,  governor  of  New  York.  Dongan  maintained  the 
inviolability  of  the  Iroquois  territory,  as  being  within  Eng- 
lish colonial  jurisdiction,  and  would  not  allow  the  French 
Jesuit  fathers  to  settle  in  it,  although  directed  to  do  so  by 
his  Roman  Catholic  viceroy,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Al- 
bany. In  order,  therefore,  at  once  to  overawe  the  Iro- 
quois, and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  English  tra- 
ders, de  Denonville  determined  to  strengthen  the  line  of 
French  forts,  and  to  make  active  reprisals  both  upon  the 
English  and  the  Iroquois.     In  the  meantime,  de  Troyes 


•Jaoqiips  Rene  de  Brisay,  Marqms  de  Denonville.  althoiiph  an  ex- 
oPllont  nian.  failed  in  his  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  iniportant  events. 
Hirdo^nl'oi^v  and  inefTeotive  efforts  to  subdue  the  Iroquois  only  mereas- 
ed  their  hatred  to  the  French,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  fatal  niabeacre 

^Vsi'^r^Fdmnnd  Andros  was  sncoePBively  poyemor  ^f, j^„^,"' ,y?';\S?8 
New  Fncrland  Hfi^r.^.  and  Yireinia  (lfi92).  "^")^'°^^1"  .''"I'rp^.  ,  Tn  {^r- 
disnntes  in  New  Fncrland,  but  was  more  juduiouB  and  "^<^*J,^/;'^,\ '"  \',^, 
irinia  Arondt  Van  TMirlor  or  Torlear.  a  noted  Dutch  F^^,*^  ""\  .^^  X  the 
hi"  lifo  in  Lake  rhamplaii.  wbil*-  on  bis  way  to  pay  a  fnendl>  ^[^Y  t^*  \^® 
MarquiBde  Trarv.  Vi^-eroy  of  raiiada.  in  ir.f,7\  wa>.  fo  loved  b>  the  jio- 
qnois  that  in  momory  of  him  they  called  all  their  Pyl)P/n';?"t  *-  pUsJ* 
povprnoh.  bv  tbnt  name.  The  name  was  first  apiplied  to  Sir  iMlmunn  An- 
dro<i  In  Kf!7  :  "  for  yow  was  pleased  to  accept  the  name,  of  a  man  tliai  vas 
ofrrood  dispositlon'B.  and  esteemed  dcare  amoncst  us  (to  witte).  tne  oia 
Crsr\eTi-."—A'hlr>»K  of  2.000  Maqiiaes  (the  Dutch  name  for  Mohau/c  .!>tt- 
chems)  tn  Sir  Edmnn'l  Andros. 


yiKSTiovs.— Who  sncceoded  df  la  Rarre  ?  "Wliat  wa'=  the  then  state  of 
trade  in  the  Fr^u.h  aiKJ  Knelish  colonies?  r,ive  a  sketch  of  d--  Denon- 
ville and  of  Andros.  What  dilTcronce  arose  between  the  English  and 
French  goveniora? 
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and  (Vlberville*  were  despatched  to  Hudson  Bay  to  drive 
the  English  traders  out  of  that  territory.  The  French 
succeeded  in  taking  from  them  three  trading-forts,  leaving 
only  Fort  Bourbon  (Nelson  River)  in  their  possession. 

13.  Failure  to  restrict  the  Peltry  Traffic  to  the  Region 
of  :^  »S'/.  Lawrence. — Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
which  were  made  by  the  French,  to  restrict  the  traffic  in 
beaver-skins  and  peltry  within  their  own  territories,  and 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  they  were,  in  the  end,  pow- 
erless to  accomplish  it.  They  atone  time  interdicted  trade 
with  the  Anglo-Iroquois  ; — then  they  made  them  presents  ; 
• — again  they  threatened  them — made  war  upon  them — 
invaded  and  desolated  their  villages ; — they  made  treaties 
with  them,  and  urged  and  entreated  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  to  restrain  them,  and  even  sought  to  make  the 
latter  responsible  for  their  acts  ; — but  all  in  vain.  The 
tide  of  affairs  rolled  slowly  in  against  them.  The  English, 
who  were  always  heralded  by  the  Iroquois,  advanced  north- 
ward and  westward  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes  ;  nevertheless,  the  French,  still  gallantly  held  posses- 
sion of  their  old  trading-forts.  With  sagacious  foresight,  the 
French  had,  in  addition  to  the  fort  at  Quebec,  erected  from 
time  to  time  palisaded  enclosures  round  their  trading  jDOsts 
at  Tadousac,  at  Sorel,  and  the  Falls  of  Chambly  (on  the 
Iroquois,  or  Richelieu  River),  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal, 
and  Cataraqui  (Kingston).  Subsequently,  to  counteract 
the  encroachments  of  the  English,  they  erected  pali- 
saded posts  at  Niagara,  Detroit,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich-il- 

*  Pierre  le  Moyiie  (Vlberville  was  born  at  ]\rontreal,  and  was  one  of  the 
best  naval  officers  of  France,  nnder  Louis  XIV.  He  was  sneccssf  ul  in  sev- 
eral encounters  with  the  English  in  Hudson  Bay  and  at  Newfoundland. 
In  1699.  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  colony  at  Biloxi,  nenr  New  Orleans  : 
and  having  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi,  which  I.a  Salle  had 
mis-ed,  he  sailed  up  that  river  to  a  considerable  distance-  He  is  consid- 
ered as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana.  He  died  in  ITOn.  His 
brother,  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  founded 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  county  of  Iberville,  in  Lower  Canada,  has 
been  named  after  hiin. 


QrFSTioxs.— How  did  the  French  succeed  in  Hudson  Bay?  "^Vliat  trad- 
ing dilhculties  did  they  experience  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Pierre  d'Iberville. 
;^^ention  the  successive  steps  which  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish to  protect  and  extend  the  peltry  traffic. 
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i-mack-i-n:ic,  and  at  Toronto.  Nor  were  the  EnMish  idle, 
tliey  gradually  went  up  the  Hudson  river,  and  erected  arm- 
ed trading-]>o.sts  at  Albany,  and  at  various  points  along  the 
Mohawk  valley  ;  until  at  length,  in  1727,  they  fearlessly 
thi-ew  up  a  fort  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  midway 
between  the  French  trading  posts  of  Froutenac  and  Niag- 
ara. 

14.  Tlie  Campaign  against  the  Iroquois  opened  hy  an 
act  of  T'reachcry. — In  order  to  please  the  king,  and  to  give 
force  to  his  aggressive  policy  against  the  Iroquois,  the  gov- 
ernor made  Fere  Lamberville  (missionary  among  the 
Onondagas)  the  unconscious  instrument  of  decoying  some 
of  their  warriors  to  Cataraqui,  on  pretence  of  conferring 
with  them.  Oii  their  arrival  he  seized  them  and  iijnomin- 
iously  sent  them  to  France  to  work  at  the  o^allevs.  De- 
Champigny  [sham-peen-yee],  the  Intendant,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded des  Meules,  in  1G84,  also  shipped  off  some  victims 
to  Marseilles.  The  Onondaga  tribe  was  greatly  incensed  at 
Lamberville's  conduct,  and  at  once  sent  for  him.  They 
acquitted  him,  however,  of  the  treachery,  but  sent  him  out 
of  their  country.  Meanwhile,  the  governor  advanced 
against  the  Senecas  by  way  of  0-ron-de-quot  (near  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee  river),  with  a  superior  force.  Hav- 
ing met  the  Iroquois,  he  defeated  them  and  burned  their 
village ;  but  instead  of  following  up  his  victory,  he  with- 
drew with  part  of  his  force  to  Niagara,  which  he  garri- 
soned ;  the  remainder  ho  sent  back  to  headquarters.  No 
sooner  liad  the  French  governor  retired,  than  the  Iroquois 
reappeared  on  every  side.  They  suddenly  attacked  the  fort 
at  Niagara,  and  razeil  it  to  the  ground.  They  then  men- 
aced the  forts  at  Catara(iui,  Chanibly  and  ^Montreal,  and 
committed  manv  lawless  acts  ot"  airiiression  in  their  fierce 
and  stealthy  warl'are. 

15.  Negotiations  and  Renewed  Wars. — Negotiations  for 
a  peace  were  at  length  opened  with  the  Iroquois  through 

QcnsTiovs.— "With  what  act  of  trearlifry  was  th<»  war  niraJiist  the  Iro- 
quois IiiiHaiis  comuioneed?  What  expoilitiou  was  uiulc-itakeu  by  the 
governor  1 
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Colonel  Donsfan,  the  Enijlish  jrovernor  of  New  York. 
Dongan  stipulated  that  the  captured  cliiefs  should  be  re' 
stored,  the  new  for:  at  Nia^jara  abandoned,"  and  the  spoils 
of  the  Senecas  restored.  These  terms  were  refused,  until 
they  were  enforced  by  the  presence,  at  Lake  St.  Francis, 
of  twelve  hundred  Iroquois.  Under  these  circumstances, 
de  Denonville  had  no  option  but  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands. Owing,  however,  to  the  hatred  which  the  Iro- 
quois felt  for  the  French,  the  dispute  was  prolonged.  At 
this  juncture,  A-da-ri-o,  or  Kon-di-a-ronk  (also  known  as 
Le  Bat)^  a  Huron  chief  of  rare  powers,  and  favorable  to 
the  French,  took  offence  at  the  exclusion  of  his  tribe 
from  the  negotiation  of  a  proposed  treaty,  and  by  means 
of  a  double  treachery  to  the  French  and  Iroquois,  sud- 
denly precipitated  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  them. 
Anxious,  therefore,  to  assume  the  offensive  at  once,  a 
project  was  submitted  to  Louis  XIA"  in  January,  1G89, 
by  De  Callieres*  [kal-le-yare].  the  governor  of  Montreal, 
boldly  to  attack  the  seat  of  English  power  at  Manhattan 
(New  York),  and  at  Orange  (Albany).  As  war  had  not 
yet  been  declared,  the  project  was  not  entertained  by  the 
king. 

16.  Tlie  Year  of  the  Massacre. — War  having  been  de- 
clared the  next  year  (1689)  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  contest  between  the  rival  colonies,  which  had 
become  imminent  in  Canada,  at  once  assumed  formidable 
dimensions.  In  the  followins:  June,  the  kiiicr  directed 
Frontenac  to  carry  de  Callieres'  scheme  into  effect. 
While  it  was  under  consideration,  the  ever  vigilant  Iro 
quois  appeared  passive,  and  were  even  passive  in  their 
demeanor  to  the  French.     They  had,  nevertheless,  secretly 

*  Louis  Hector  de  Calliferes-Bonneviie,  a  native  of  Normandy,  was  a 
member  of  the  Montreal  Trading  Company,  and  also  governor  of  the  city. 
He  projected  the  conquest  of  New  York,  and  was,  in  nnticipation  of  the 
success  of  his  scheme,  named  hrsr  French  governor  of  that  province.  He 
succeeded  Frontenac  as  governor  of  the  colony  in  W^S,  and  emulated 
him  iu  his  zeal  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  New  France. 

QrESTioxs. — Who  involved  the  two  colonies  again  in  war?  What  did 
de  Denonville  propose  to  do  in  regard  to  New  York  ?  Did  the  king  agree 
with  bim  in  bis  project  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  de  Callieres. 
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acquired  informatiDn  of  all  the  hostile  movements  of  the 
French.  At  length,  without  the  slightest  premonition, 
these  terrible  Trocjuois  suddenly  appeared  near  JMontreal, 
and  in  one  night  of  August,  1089,  utterly  desolated  the 
village  of  Lacliine,  and  massacred  its  entire  population. 
They  then  attacked  Montreal,  captured  the  fort  and 
retained  possession  of  the  entire  island  until  October. 
So  panic-stricken  was  de  Denonville,  the  governor,  that 
he  gave  orders  to  evacuate  and  raze  Fort  Cataraqui. 
For  ten  weeks  the  fiery  bands  of  Iroquois  passed  unre- 
strained through  the  land,  leaving  nothing  but  death  and 
desolation  behind  them.  At  length,  satiated  with  revenge, 
they  suddenly  forsook  the  war-path  and  retired  to  their 
lurking-places. 

17.  Return  of  Frontenac — His  energetic  War  Measures. 
— Scarcely  had  the  v/ar-whoop  of  the  retreating  Iroquois 
died  away  in  the  French  settlements,  ere  the  shouts  of 
welcome  to  the  returning  Frontenac  sounded  far  and  near 
along  the  banks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  De  Denon- 
ville had  been  recalled  and  Count  de  Frontenac  again  be- 
came ijovernor  of  Canada.  lie  brought  out  with  him  tho 
captive  Iroquois,  and  during  the  voyage  sought  in  every 
way  to  conciliate  them,  in  which  he  was  partially  success- 
ful, lie,  however,  arrived  at  a  critical  period  ;  for,  added 
to  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  unsparing  Iroquois,  Louis  XIV. 
had  increased  the  peril  of  Frontenac  by  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  in  order  to  aid 
James  II.,  then  an  exile  in  France,  in  recovering  his  throne 
from  "William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange.  P'rontenac,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  instructions  from  the  king,  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  adjoining  li^nglish  colonies.  The 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  outlying  New  England  settlements, 
were  suddenly  and  successfully  attacked.  In  tiie  meantime 
Frontenac  sent  emissaries  to  meet  the  Iro(iuois  at  Onon- 
dar'a,  with  instructions  to  detach  them  from  the  English, 


QiTF.STTONS.— What  oalninity  occurred  to  the  Freiidi  Bottlenieiitfl  in 
inwi?  Di'soribc  tht;  kikMcii  attnck  of  the  Iroquois.  What  was  tho  state 
of  rknatla  on  the  r»'tiirn  of  Fmntciiac  as  ^ovonior?  What  act  of  tho 
king  furthor  increased  tho  peril  of  tlie  colony  ?    What  was  his  object? 
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— whose  weakness  he  demonstrated  by  secretly  sending  a 
party  of  French  and  Hurons  from  Montreal  to  Corlear 
(Sche-nec-ta-dy)  [ske-],  in  the  depth  of  winter  of  1689-90. 
This  party  burned  the  town,  and  massacred  nearly  all  the 
inhabitiints.  Another  party  left  Trois  Rivieres  for  New 
England,  where  they  committed  great  excesses.  A  third 
party  was  despatched  from  Quebec  to  Casco  Bay.  Being 
reinforced  there  by  Baron  de  Castine,  and  by  the  victo- 
rious party  from  Trois  Rivieres,  they  were  highly  success- 
ful in  their  foray.  Nor  was  the  governor  unmindful  of 
the  French  posts  on  the  lakes.  Although  Fort  Cataraqui 
had  been  blown  up  and  abandoned  by  order  of  de  Denon- 
ville,  Durantaye,  the  commander  at  Mich-il-i-mack-i-nac, 
was  reinforced ;  and  Perrot  being  furnished  with  presents 
for  the  Ottawa  and  other  Indians,  was  directed  to  detach 
these  tribes  from  the  Iroquois,  who  were  allies  of  the 
English.  In  this  he  was  successful;  and  the  Iroquois 
had  to  carry  on  the  contest  alone.  This  they  did  with 
vigor ;  but,  so  determined  a  spirit  of  resistance  had  Fron- 
tenac  infused  into  the  people,  little  harm  was  done  by  the 
Iroquois  to  the  French  settlements.  In  the  midst  of  so 
much  peril,  the  inhabitants,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
master  spirit,  acquitted  themselves  nobly ;  and  many  were 
the  heroic  deeds  which  they  performed. 

18.  Second  Expedition  against  Quebec^  1 690. — Fron- 
tenac's  successes  aroused  the  Enorlish  colonists  to  ffreat 
activity.  Massachusetts,  being  the  leading  colony,  sum- 
moned a  meeting,  or  congress,  of  representatives  from  the 
other  provinces  to  meet  at  New  York  in  May,  1 690.  At 
that  conorress  it  was  agreed  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
equipping  two  expeditions, — one  to  attack  the  French  set- 
tlements by  sea  and   the    other  by  land.      Sir  William 

QuESTioxs. — ^lenfion  the  active  steps  which  he  took  both  against  the 
English  and  lroq.uoi8  and  with  what  result  in  hoth  cases. 
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Fliipps*  took  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  act  by  sea 
a'ifainst  Quebec,  and  the  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Connecticut,  that  of  the  army  destined  to  co-operate  by 
land  against  Montreal.  Winthrop  proceeded  as  far  as 
Lake  George,  there  to  await  the  success  of  Phipps'  fleet 
against  Quebec.  Sickness,  however,  broke  out  among  his 
troops,  and  compelled  him  to  return  without  accomplish- 
ing anything.  In  the  meantime,  the  fleet,  having  pre- 
viously captured  Port  Royal  and  other  places  in  Acadie 
(Nova  Scotia),  appeared  before  Quebec,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  place.  Frontenac  returned  a  defiant 
reply,  and  soon  after  opened  fire  upon  the  fleet.  The 
shot  from  the  ships  fell  short,  while  the  superior  position 
of  Frontenac  enabled  him  to  bear  upon  them  with  ease. 
Phipps  soon  retired  with  his  disabled  ships ;  but  the  force 
which  he  had  sent  on  shore  obstinately  maintained  the 
contest,  but  being  overwhelmed,  however,  they  too  with- 
drew, and  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  town  at  length  re- 
sounded with  the  shouts  of  victory.  Frontenac  ordered  a 
Te  Deum  to  be  sung,  and  at  once  penned  a  glowing  des- 
patch to  his  sovereign,  who  in  consequence  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck,  bearing  this  proud  inscription  : — "  Francia 

IN     Novo     OrBE,    VICTRIX  ;    KeBECCA     LiBKRATA,  A.D., 

MDCXC." — "  France,  victress  in  the  new  world  ;  Quebec 
free,  a.d.,  1690."  Further  to  commemorate  the  event 
a  church,  (which  is  still  standing  in  the  Lower  Town,) 
was  erected  in  Quebec  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  and 
named  Notre  Dame  de  la   Victoire  ! 

11).   Expedition  against  Montreal,  1G9L — Frontenac's 

•Sir  William  Phipps  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Pem-a-qu5d  (Bris- 
tol), in  the  present  State  of  Maine,  in  1G51.  Being  a  sailor,  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  large  treasure  in  a  Spanish  wreok  olT  the  coast  of  Hia- 
paniola.  This  gave  liini  wealth  and  influence.  He  was  knighted  by 
James  I.,  and  in  ICGOwas  sent  to  take  Quebec.  In  1602,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  to  promote  its 
prosperity.     He  died  in  1695,  aged  forty-four  years. 

Qi'ESTioNR. — Mention  the  expeditions  which  were  sent  from  New  Eng- 
land ni^ainst  Canada.  Who  commanded  tliem  ?  Mow  did  they  sncceea? 
l)c8'Til>e  the  secontl  attack  on  (.Quebec,  (iive  a  sketch  of  .Sir  Wm.  Phipps. 
How  did  the  contest  end,  and  how  was  tlie  victory  celebrated? 
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victory  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  inroads  of  the  Iro- 
quois. They  were  not,  at  present,  disposed  to  renew  the 
contest,  as  a  coolness  had  arisen  between  them  and  the 
English.  The  fickle  Mohawks  carried  their  jealousy 
of  the  English  so  far  as  to  send  warriors  to  Montreal  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  neutrality  in  any  future  contest 
between  the  French  and  English  colonies.  M.  de  Cal- 
lieres,  the  gorernor  of  Montreal,  affected  indifference 
to  their  offer,  and  the  Indians  withdrew,  soon  to  return 
and  avensce  the  slight.  In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Sloueh- 
ter,  the  English  governor,  held  a  council  with  the  remain- 
ing four  cantons  of  the  Iroquois.  He  so  far  succeeded  in 
renewing  and  "  brightening  the  covenant  chain "  with 
them,  that  the  design  of  the  Mohawks  would  have  been 
frustrated  ^ad  they  persisted  in  it.  In  the  same  year, 
Major  Schuyler,  *  who  was  sent  by  the  English  colonists 
of  New  York,  made  a  bold  irruption  into  Canada  through 
Lake  Champlain,  and  with  his  Indians  defeated  de  Cal- 
lieres  ;  while  the  Iroquois,  by  their  stealthy  warfare  under 
their  Onondaga  chief,  Black  Kettle,  continued  to  keep 
the  French  settlements  in  constant  alarm.  Port  Royal 
was,  however,  recaptured  by  the  French  in  November, 
1 69 1  ;  and  in  the  following  January,  a  New  England  set- 
tlement was  surprised  and  put  to  the  sword. 

20.  Defences — Partial  Cessation  of  War. — The  ever- 
vigilant  Frontenac,  fearing  another  attack  on  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  strengthened  the  defences  of  both  towns  in 
1603.  He  also  attacked  the  Iroquois  "castles,"  but  was 
compelled  by  **  Quider  "  to  retreat.  He  again  renewed 
the  attempt  in  1694.  Taking  advantage  of  these  succes- 
sive inroads  upon  the  Iroquois,  and  their  recurring  jealousy 
of  the  English,  he  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  Fort  Cataraqui 


*  Major  Peter  Schuyler  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Iroquois.  He 
was  called  '*  Quider "  l)y  them,  that  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
name  of  "  Peter"  which  their  language  would  allow. 

Questions — "UTiat  was  the  effect  of  this  victory  ?  How  did  the  Eng- 
lish counteract  it  ?  What  other  attacks  were  made  ?  "VVlio  was  Major 
Schuyler  ?  How  did  Frouteuac  provide  for  the  successful  defeuco  of 
Canada? 

5 
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against  their  wishes,  and  named  it  Frontenac  (now  Kings- 
ton). By  his  skill  and  courage  he  compelled  the  Iro- 
quois to  desist  from  their  attacks,  and  soon  had  the  satis- 
laction  of  seeing  comparative  peace  restored  to  the  French 
settlements.  The  inhabitants  were  thus  enabled  once 
more  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  In  the 
Hudson  Bay  the  French  were  also  successful.  In  1694, 
D'Iberville  took  from  the  English  the  fourth  and  only  re- 
maining trading-post  (Bourbon,  on  the  Nelson  River)  in 
their  possession. 

21.  Successful  invasion  of  the  Iroquois  Cantons. — 
Frontenac,  anxious  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  harassing 
and  destructive  warfare  which  had  been  so  constantly 
waged  against  him  by  the  unrelenting  Iroquois,  deter- 
mined to  humble  these  haughty  Indians  by  invading  their 
territory.  He  therefore  collected  a  force  of  2,300  colo- 
nists and  friendly  Indians  at  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1696. 
With  this  force  he  marched  into  the  Irocjuois  territory  by 
way  of  Oswego.  The  expedition  was  partially  successful ; 
but  the  villages  in  two  cantons  were  desolated  by  the 
Onondaixa  Indians  themselves,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
fall  into  Fronton ac's  hands.  Only  one  very  old  chief  re- 
mained, and  he  was  tortured  to  death  at  Selina.  Before 
Frontenac's  object  was  fully  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
Canada  ;  but  his  raid  so  excited  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  Iro- 
quois that  they  again  ravished  his  territory  with  fire  and 
tomahawk,  and  caused  a  famine  in  Canada.  In  return, 
Frontenac's  Indian  allies  harassed  the  Enijlish  settlements 
even  far  into  the  interior. 

22.  The  Cause  of  these  Incessant  Wars  mupt  be  looked 
for  in  the  determination  of  both  the  French  and  En<:- 
lish  colonists  to  secure  an  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  a 
tralTic  for  furs  with  the  various  Indian  tribes.  These  trad- 
ing contests  were  of  long  standing,  and  seemed  to  increase 
in  bitterness  every   year.     Each  party  invoked  the  aid  of 

QuKSTiONS.— What  oorinrpd  at  Hudson  Bav?  What  further  steps  <1id 
rroiiteuar  take  aixainsl  the  Irniinois  Tiidiaiis?  Wliaf  sueces«<lij  lie  meet 
vith?  How  (lid  liis  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  end?  Mention 
the  causes  of  these  incessant  wais. 
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the  savages,  who  were  themselves  not  indisposed  to  enter 
into  the  contest  on  their  own  account,  in  order  that  tliey 
might  thereby  obtain  the  more  favor  in  trade  from  the 
successful  rival.  Territorial  extension,  no  less  than  em- 
bittered national  resentment  between  the  French  and  Enu- 
lish  colonists,  gave  an  intensity  of  feeling  to  the  contest, 
and  contributed  to  its  duration.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
moreover,  which  the  government  of  l^sew  France  either 
ignored,  or  never  fully  realized,  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  misunderstandings,  difhculties,  and  contests  con- 
nected with  the  peltry  traffic,  had  their  origin  mainly  in 
the  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  that  government  to 
impose  ujDon  that  traffic  unreasonable  restraints,  and  to 
force  it  into  unnatural  channels.  In  their  efforts  to  do 
this,  their  plans  were  not  only  counteracted  Ijy  the  energy 
of  the  English  traders  ;  but  they  were  even  thwarted  in 
them  by  three  separate  classes  among  themselves, — each 
having  different  interests  to  serve,  yet  all  united  in  their 
secret  opposition  to  the  government. 

23.  21ie  Three  Classes  of  French  Fur  Traders  were:  1, 
the  Indians  ;  2,  the  trading  officials ;  and  3,  the  courevrs  de 
hois  [koo-reur-du-bwa]  ("  runners  of  the  wood,"  or  white 
trappers).  As  to  the  first  class  (the  Indians  of  these  vast 
territories),  they  were  ever  proud  of  their  unfettered  for- 
est life,  and  naturally  disdained  to  be  bound  by  the  arti- 
ficial trammels  of  the  white  man  in  the  exchange  of  skins 
for  blankets,  and  for  the  weapons  of  the  chase.  The  sec- 
ond class  (the  officials  of  New  France)  was  secretly  in 
league  with  the  coureurs  de  hois  against  the  king's  revenue 
agents — their  exactions  and  their  exclusive  privileges.  Tlie 
third  or  intermediary  class  of  traders,  or  factors  (the  cou- 
reiirs  de  Zto/s),  sought  in  everyway  in  their  power  to  evade 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  at  Quebec. 
Their  own  reckless  and  daring  mode  of  life  among  the  In- 
dians ih   the  woods,   farfrom'the  seat  of  official   influence 


Qlestio's.— "Wliat  was  the  policy'of  each  colony  ?    What  three  classes 
of  traders  are  mentioned  ?    Describe  them. 
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and  power,  gave  them  peculiar  facilities  for  doing  so.  Of 
these  facilities  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves, — 
especially  as  they  were  secretly  under  the  protection,  and, 
even,  patronage  of  one  or  other  of  the  French  colonial 
governors  or  judges.  These  coureurs  de  bois,  through 
whom  the  traders  obtained  furs,  were  a  numerous  class; 
there  was  not  (says  the  Intendant  Duchesneau,  in  his  me- 
moir to  the  king,  in  1681,)  a  family  in  Canada  of  any  con- 
dition and  quality  which  had  not  children,  brothers,  un- 
cles, or  nephews  among  them. 

24.  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  at  length  brought 
King  William's  war  to  a  close,  and  restored  peace  to  the 
rival  colonies.  France  agreed  to  give  up  whatever  places 
she  had  taken  durinor  the  war ;  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  English 
possessions  in  the  New  World.  No  mention  of  the  Iro- 
quois was  made  in  the  treaty.  The  French  governor,  how- 
ever, still  souixlit  throuirh  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  detach  the 
Iroquois  from  the  English,  but  the  English  prompted  the 
Indians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  priests  among  them. 
In  1700,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  pun- 
ishing by  death  every  priest  who  might  come  to  settle  in 
the  colony. 

25.  Death  and  Character  of  Frontenac. — The  return  of 
peace  was  signalized  by  a  sad  loss  to  the  French  colonists, 
in  the  death  of  the  great  and  good  Count  de  Frontenac. 
He  died  at  Quebec,  in  November,  1698,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years.  Like  Champlain,  he  had  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  By  his 
bravery  and  sagacity  he  successfully  defended  her  alike 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  intrusive  designs 
of  his  Anglo-American  neiglibors.  Though  (juick-tem- 
pered  and  haughty,  he  was  brave  and  fearkvss.  lie  was 
much  beloved  by  his  f(dlow-colonists,  and  died  amid  their 
heartfelt  regrets.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Callieres, 
who  was  then  governor  of  Montreal. 
___ 9 

Q'TR^TION'R. — Desrribo  the  cnurenrx  fl>'  hn'm.  Wlnt  was  agreed  to  by 
Fr:in"  ^  ;v\<l  Kngland  in  tlu^  treaty  of  Ryswlok?  Ho\t  was  the  rase  of  the 
Iro  inois  Indians  dealt  with  ?  Give  a  sltetcb  of  the  carooi  of  Froutciiac  ? 
Who  succeeded  Frontenac? 
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26.  Settlement  of  Louisiana  hy  D^ Iberville,  1099. — 
After  the  death  of  La  Salle,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  fol- 
lowers, no  steps  were  taken  to  colonize  the  Mississippi 
valley  until  1G98.  In  that  year  D'Iberville,  a  native  of 
Montreal,  and  a  successful  officer  in  the  contests  with  the 
British  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  left  France  and  ar- 
rived in  Florida  early  in  1099.  Touching  at  Pensacola,  he 
entered  the  Mississippi ;  and  having  partly  explored  it, 
he  returned  and  erected  a  fort  at  Biloxi, — about  ninety 
miles  north-east  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  following 
year  he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  Canadians  ;  and  in 
1701  he  erected  another  fort  at  Mobile,  whither  he  re- 
moved his  colony.  During  his  lifetime  the  colony  pros- 
pered. 

27.  Settlement  of  Detroit  by  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  1701. 
— To  promote  the  extension  of  French  power  and  in- 
fluence among  the  western  Indians,  and  to  secure  the  trade 
with  them,  de  Callieres  sent,  in  1701,  De  la  Motte  Ca-dil- 
lac,  governor  of  Michilimackinac,  with  an  hundred  men  and 
a  Jesuit  missionary  to  found  a  colony  at  Detroit,  or  the 
"  strait  "  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  The  site  was 
well  chosen  ;  and  the  settlement  has  more  than  realized 
the  expectations  of  its  founder.  • 

28.  War  Reneiued — Unsuccessful  Expeditions. — In  1702, 
France  and  England  were  again  at  war  ;  but  the  Iroquois, 
by  a  treaty  with  the  French  governor,  agreed  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  contest.  In  1703,  De  Callieres  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  [voh-drah- 
yee]  as  governor.*    Successive  contests  with  the  Miamis 


*  Philip  de  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Yaudreiiil,  one  of  the  most  successful 
governors  of  Canada,  first  achieved  distinction  in  the  Army.  He  was  sent 
to  Canada  as  commander-in-chief,  and  aided  in  the  relief  of  Montreal, 
after  the  massacre  at  Lachine.  He  aided  Frontenac  in  the  defence  of 
Quebec  against  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  in  his  wars  with  the  Iroquois. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  and  afterwards  succeeded  De 
Callieres  as  governor  of  New  France.  During  his  administration  he  ac- 
complished many  useful  reforms.    He  died  at  Quebec  in  1725. 


QuESTioxs.— Give  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Louisiana  and 
of  Detroit.     Who  settled  ttiese  places  ?  Sketch  the  career  of  D'Iberville. 
What  events  occurred  in  1702  and  1703?     Who  -  succeeded  De  Callieres 
What  is  said  of  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  ? 
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and  other  western  Indians,  and  against  the  colonists  of 
New  England,  took  place  soon  after  his  apppointment. 
The  surprise  and  massacre  of  the  settlers  at  Decrfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1704,  and  at  Haverhill  in  1708,  must 
ever  reflect  disgrace  upon  Ilertcl  de  Kouville,  the  leader 
of  the  enterprise.  These  attacks  upon  New  England,  by 
the  French,  led  to  unsuccessful  reprisals  against  Acadie 
and  the  French  settlements  in  Newfoundland.  Defeat, 
however,  roused  the  British  colonists  to  renewed  exer- 
tions. They  formed  a  plan  to  take  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  collected  a  large  force  under  Col.  Nicholson  at  Lake 
Champlain,  as  a  rendezvous.  Col.  Schuyler  induced  the 
Five  Nations  to  engage  heartily  in  this  contest.  To  bear 
the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  the  colonies  issued  the 
first  paper-money  ever  used  in  America.  Having  waited 
in  vain  for  promised  reinforcements  from  England,  the 
colonists  abandoned  the  expedition,  for  a  time. 

29.  Further  Faihires. — The  failure  of  the  expedition 
greatly  disappointed  the  Iroquois.  Col.  Schuyler,  how- 
ever, to  revive  their  confidence  projected  an  Indian  em- 
bassy to  England  to  solicit  further  aid.  He  accompanied 
the  embassy,  and  was  highly  successful  in  his  mission,  be- 
side gratifying  the.  Iroquois  chiefs  and  interesting  the  Eng- 
lish public  with  a  novel  sight. 

30.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht — The  Six  Nations — Loiiis- 
hourg. — Although  discouraged,  the  colonists,  still  intent 
upon  their  scheme  of  conquest,  changed  the  theatre  of  war 
to  Acadie.  Tliat  part  of  New  France  they  took  in  1710. 
In  1711,  5000  troops,  detached  from  the  victorious  army 
of  the  Duke  of  jMarlborouijh,  haviuij  arrived  from  Enir- 
land,  the  expedition  against  Canada  was  revived  with 
great  vigor.  A  formidable  naval  force  was  despatched 
from  Boston  to  (Quebec,  under  Admiral  Sir  Hovedcn 
Walker  ;  while  a  large  land  force  rendezvoused  at  Lake 
George.     Owinir    to  foi's   and   storms,  the    fleet  failed   to 

Qi-ESTioNs.— Mention  tliR  wars  \vlii<h  followed  Dc  Vaudreuirt*  appoint- 
ment. What  plan  of  retaliation  was  adopted  by.  the  New  Kn<^land 
colonists  •.'  How  were  the  colonists  aided  from  England?  Mention  the 
exi>editioM  which  they  unUerlook. 
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reach  Quebec ;  half  of  it  being  wrecked  ;  and  the  hmd 
force  remained  inactive.  For  the  present  the  scheme  fail- 
ed, and  the  army  was  shortly  afterwards  distributed  along 
the  frontier,  for  its  defence.  At  length  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  [u-trek],  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  Queen  Anne's 
war,  and  confirmed  to  Great  Britain,  Acadie,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  ;  besides  finally  con- 
ceding to  the  English  their  claims  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  Iroquois  and  their  territory.  The  Five  Nations, 
thus  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  further  contests  with 
the  French,  turned  their  attention  to  their  enemies  in  the 
south.  Claiming  affinity  with  the  Tuscaroras  in  Carolina, 
they  incorporated  them  into  their  confederacy,  and  it  thus 
became  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 
To  provide  for  the  maritime  defence  of  Canada  (which,  ias 
yet,  had  no  protection  to  the  seaward),  France  lost  no 
time  in  colonizing  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  Louisbourg, 
its  capital,  was  founded  in  1713,  and,  in  1720,  was  strong- 
ly fortified  at  great  expense. 

31,  Peace  and  Prosperity  in  Canada. — The  return  of 
peace  to  Canada  brought  vnth  it  also  a  return  of  prosper- 
ity. M.  de  Vandreuil  set  himself  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  to  foster  education  among  the  people. 
He  subdivided  the  three  governments  of  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal  into  eighty-two  parishes,  and  took  a 
census  of  the  people.  He  also  extended  the  fortifications 
of  Quebec,  and  directed  that  Montreal  should  be  put  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Thus  he  employed  himself  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1725.  In  1720-1,  Charlevoix, 
a  distinguished  traveller,  visited  Canada,  and  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  in  New  France. 

32.  Further  Trading  Disputes. — Baron  de  Longueuil 
[lohng-gay-ee]  administered  the  government  for  a  year, 
when  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnois  [bo-har-nwah]  succeed- 


QuESTioxs.  What  treaty  was  made  ?  How  did  the  Iroquois  act  ? 
Give  a  sketch  of  De  Vaudreuil's  admiiiiatratiou  and  career.  What  did 
Charleyoix  do  ? 
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ed  de  Vaudreuil  as  governor,  in  172G.*  By  order  of  the 
kinjr,  and  with  a  view  still  further  to  counteract  the  efforts 
of  the  British  traders,  De  Beauharnois  strengthened  the 
forts  at  Frontenac  and  Niagara.  Governor  Burnet  of  New 
York  (son  of  Bishop  Burnet  of  England)  resolved,  in 
1727,  to  neutralize  the  design  of  the  Marquis  by  erecting 
another  fort,  midway  between  Frontenac  and  Niagara,  at 
Oswego.  He  also  had  an  act  passed  by  the  Assembly  of 
New  York,  subjecting  any  French  trader  to  heavy  loss 
who  would  supply  the  Iroquois  with  goods.  As  an  act 
of  retaliation  the  few  English  residents  at  Montreal  were 
peremptorily  exiled  ;  and  contrary  to  existing  treaties  the 
new  French  fort  of  St.  Frederic  was  erected  at  Crown 
Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  settlement  formed  there. 
With  a  view  to  punish  the  predatory  acts  of  the  western 
Indians,  M.  De  Beauharnois,  in  1728,  despatched  a  large 
force  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  the  river  Ottawa,  Lake  Nip- 
issing,  and  the  French  River.  The  expedition  was  highly 
successful,  and  penetrated  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  Efforts  were  also  more 
or  less  successfully  made  by  French  agents  to  detach  the 
Iroquois  from  the  English.  As  their  territory  lay  between 
the  English  and  French  colonies,  and  formed  a  barrier 
between  them,  the  Iroquois  could  act  against  either.  It 
was,  therefore,  important  for  both  colonies  to  secure  either 
their  co-operation,  or  their  neutrality. 

33.  The  Champlain  Valley.— Thin  beautiful  valley,  which 
had  acquired  unusual  prominence  in  the  intercolonial  con- 
tests which  began  in  1730,  and  ended  in  1760,  was  first 
discovered  by  Champlain  in  1 609.  It  lies  between  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  stretches  about  150 


•  Charles,  Marquis  de  Beaaliarnois,  euoceeded  Do  Champlcny  as  Inten- 
daiit  in  1702.  In  1705  h©  rotMm©<l  to  France,  and  In  1720  w;i-(  apjiointcd 
Viceroy  of  Canada.  In  the  twenty-one  years  during  wliich  ho  adniinis- 
t'^rt'd  the  novernment  of  Now  France,  lie  displ.iyetl  iniuli  cnttTpri.'^e  and 
ability.  He  made  the  mo^t  of  the  means  at  his  command  to  protect  the 
colony  from  tho  intrusion  of  the  Eng.ish. 

QtTKSTiONS.  Mention  the  further  trading  disputes  which  arose  and 
how  each  party  sought  to  meet  them.  \Vh;it  expeditions  wcro  on  foot  ? 
Wliat  ifl  said  of  the  Marquis  do  Bcaulmruois  ? 
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miles  southwards  (from  the  River  Richelieu  in  Canada), 
and  includes  the  waters  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George. 
In  the  early  French  and  Indian  wars,  its  long  line  of 
water  communication  from  New  France  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Iroquois  territory  made  it  a  favorite  route  for 
armed  predatory  bands  with  their  fleets  of  swift  and  light 
canoes.  From  this  circumstance  they  called  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Ca-ni-a-de-re  Gu-a-ran-te,  or  the  '*  lake  gate  of  the 
country."  The  Indian  name  for  Lake  George  was  An- 
di-a-to-roc-te — "  there  the  lake  [i.  e.,  the  whole  lake  val- 
ley] shuts  [or  ends]  itself."  It  received  its  present  name 
(George)  in  1755  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  "not  only 
in  honor  of  his  majesty  king  George,"  but  to  assert  '•  his 
undoubted  dominion  here."  The  French  Missionary, 
Pgre  Jogues,  while  on  his  vray  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 
Iroquois,  in  1646,  had  named  it  St.  Sacrement — having 
arrived  there  on  the  anniversary  of  that  festival.  Mr.  J. 
Fennimore  Cooper,  the  American  writer,  gave  it  the  poet- 
ical name  of  Lake  Hor-i-con. 

34.  Discovery  of  the  Rocky  ^fountains. — In  1731,  Sieur 
De  la  Verendrye  [vay-ron8-dree],  a  native  of  Canada,  and 
a  son  of  M.  De  Varennes,*  sought  to  irive  effect  to  a 
scheme  for  reaching  the  Pacific  ocean  overland.  He  set 
out  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  and  with  his  brother  and 
sons  occupied  twelve  years  in  exploring  the  country  ly- 
ing between  that  lake  and  the  Saskatchewan,  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  rivers.  His  son  and  brother 
reached  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1743. 

35.  Pepperrells  Expedition  from  Neiv  England. — The 
notes  of  war  between  England  and  France,  which  had 
ceased  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were  again  sounded  in 
1745.  From  Crown  Point  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  successfully  attacked  the  English  settlements ;  and 


*He  took  the  name  of  De  la  V6rendrye  from  Ms  maternal  grandfather. 

QrKSTiOKs.  Give  a  pketch  of  the  Champlain  Vallev  Mention  its 
length  and  the  names  of  the  lakes  in  it.  By  what  Prng'dsh,  French,  and 
I  tdian  names  were  they  known  ?  For  what  were  the  lakes  chietly  noted? 
Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
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from  Loulsbourg,  the  fortified  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  a 
host  of  French  privateers  sallied  forth  to  prey  upon  the 
fishinor  boats  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  commerce  of  New 
England.  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  aided  by 
the  other  colonies,  at  once  organized  an  expedition  under 
William  Pep-per-rell  for  the  reduction  of  this  stronghold.* 
The  expedition  was  higldy  successful,  and  Pepperrell  was 
rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  Nothing  daunted,  a  fleet, 
under  the  Duke  D'Anville,  was  despatched  from  France 
to  recapture  Louisbourg.  But  having  been  dispersed  by 
successive  tempests,  it  never  reached  its  destination,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  English  colonists,  who  duly  acknowl- 
edged tliis  interposition,  which  they  regarded  as  provi- 
dential by  public  thanksgiving  in  their  churches. 

36.  Border  Conflicts  with  the  Indians. — As  a  set  off  to 
this  disaster,  however,  the  French  colonists  (being  unop- 
posed by  the  Iroquois,  who  were  lukewarm  towards  the 
English),  made  several  successful  inroads  along  the  fron- 
tier line  of  Canada  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  greatly 
harassed  the  En2;lish  settlements.  Tlie  heroic  defence  by 
Sergeant  Hawks,  of  one  of  the  English  posts  against  an 
attack  from  Crown  Point  by  De  Vaudreuil,  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  both  sides  ;  while  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  Keith  family  by  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  at 
Iloosac,  near  Albany,  caused  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  re- 
sentment. The  colonists  were  roused ;  and  each  one  vied 
with  the  other  in  setting  on  foot  an  expedition  for  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  Troops  were  promised  from  England, 
but  as  they  never  came,  the  expedition  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. At  length  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
put  an  end  to  these  desultory  contests;  and  l)oth  coun- 
tries restored  the  respective  territories  which  had  been 
taken  by  them  during  the  war. 

•Sir  William  Pepperrell  was  a  native  of  New  Eiisl'"in(l.  ami  a  brave  en- 
ergeLic  olllcer  In  the  laLcTconlcsli  between  th-;  P'rencli  .-md  ];ii;xJi^b  colou- 
Lita.    For  his  success  and  gallantry  King  George  made  him  a  iJaronet. 

QUESTIOXS.— What  led  to  Sir  William  Pepperrell's  expedition  ?  How 
did  it  succeed?  "What  did  the  Frentdi  do  ?  What  is  said  of  Sir  William 
Peppsrrell  ?    What  (.oncessious  were  made  by  the  treaty  ? 
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37.  Disputes  about  Acadie  and  Ohio  arising  out  of  the 
Treaty, — The  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  French 
gave  great  offence  to  New  England;  but,  in  1749,  the 
British  parliament  repaid  the  colonies  the  cost  of  their 
expedition  against  Loiiisbourg.  Disputes,  however,  soon 
arose  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  New  France  and  New 
England.  The  British  colonists  claimed  that  the  Aca- 
dian territory  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
while  the  French  maintained  that  it  reached  no  further 
than  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Isthmus  which  separates 
that  bay  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  M.  Galisson- 
niere*  [gal-ese-sonn-e-yare],  the  acting  governor  of  New 
France,  sought  to  interpose  a  living  barrier  to  these  en- 
croachments, by  inducing  the  Acadians  to  emigrate,  en 
masse,  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  In  this  he  was  partially  successful.  Galissonniere 
also  took  steps  to  prevent  the  British  fur  traders  from  in- 
truding up  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  which  the  French  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  occupancy,  and  of  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  and  Mar- 
quette. The  British  rested  their  claim  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  the  valley  by  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  who  had 
formerly  placed  all  their  territory  under  the  protection  of 
the  EnMish  in  1684:.  This  claim  the  Indians  acknowl- 
edged  in  1744.  In  1648  the  Ohio  trading  company  was 
formed.  The  French  governor  protested  against  the  for- 
mation of  this  company ,  and  in  the  same  year  he  sent 
M.  Celoron  de  Bienville  tc  expel  the  British  traders  from 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  to  take  formal  possession  of  it.  This 
latter  he  did  by  depositiag  at  the  mouth  of  every  large 


*  Roland  Michel  Barriii,  Count  De  la  Oalissonnifere,  was  boni  in  France 
in  1()?3.  Though  small  aiul  deformed,  he  was  noted  as  a  statesman  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  French  naval  service.  He 
showed  great  energy  and  ability  during  the  two  years  he  administered 
the  govenmientof  New  France,  while  M.  Delajonquiere,  the  governor, 
was  a  prisoner  in  England.  His  name  was  associated  with  the  unfortu- 
nate Admiral  Byng  of  England.    He  died  in  175G,  aged  63  yeai-s. 

QUESTioxs.— "Why  wa5  the  treaty  unsalisfactorj*  ?  "What  aggressive 
steps  were  taken  in  Acadie.  and  in  other  places,  to  ^ttle  the  dispute  ? 
Give  a  sketch  of  de  la  Galissonniere.  Ou  what  did  the  two  nations  base 
their  claims  to  the  disputed  territory  ? 
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stream  a  plate  of  lead,  on  wliicli  was  engraved  the  French 
arms  and  an  inscription.  The  governor  further  erected 
or  strengthened  a  chain  of  forts  extending  from  the  Ohio 
to  Montreal,  including  Detroit,  Des  Puans  (Green  Bay), 
Niagara,  Fort  Rouille  [roo-eel-luy]  (Toronto),  after  the 
French  colonial  Minister,  and  la  Presentation  (Ogdens- 
burgh.) 

38.  Efforts  to  detach  the  Iroquois  from  the  English. — 
At  la  Presentation,  (the  fort  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
General  Gage  in  1757),  Abbe  Picquet*  had  established  a 
mission  school,  so  as  to  conciliate  the  Iroquois,  and  to  de- 
tach them  from  the  Ensjlish.  This  was  often  a  successful 
and  favorite  policy  with  the  French  governors.  In  1751 
they  even  prevailed  upon  the  Onondagas  to  permit  them 
to  establish  a  similar  school  at  Onondaga  lake,  in  the 
heart  of  tlie  Iroquois  confederacy.  Sir  "Wm.  Johnson 
hearing  of  it,  promptly  repaired  to  the  place,  and,  before 
the  project  could  be  carried  out,  purchased  the  lake  and 
a  margin  of  two  miles  round  it  for  $1,750  !  M.  dela  Jon- 
quiere,t  [zhon-ke-yare]  the  new  French  governor,  follow- 
ed the  schemes  of  La  Galissonniere  with  spirit.  In  ob- 
taining permission  to  erect  a  fort  at  Niagara  he  ingeni- 
ously availed  himself  of  an  Iroquois  custom.  Wlien  a 
youth,  the  Senecas  had  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  after- 
wards adopted  him  into  their  tribe.  By  virtue  of  this 
adoption,  he  claimed  the  riglit  to  erect  within  their  ter- 
ritory "  a  cabanne  for  his  retirement."  This  right  having 
been  conceded,  he  chose  Niagara,  and  erected  a  "  caban- 


*  Francis  Picquet  wns  not  only  a  zealous  niissionary.  but  a  brave  soldier. 
He  sometimes  aiH'ompaiiied  the  French  Indians  in  their  raids  u])on  the 
English  settlements.  IJy  the  French  ho  was  known  ns  the  '' Aiiostle  of 
the  Iroquois  "  and  by  the  Knglisli  •.\^  the  "  fFcsuit  of  tlic  West." 

t  Jacques  Pierre  de  TafTanel,  Marquis  do  la  .Jonquii;re,  a  native  of 
Lanyueiloo,  was  a  dlstin{jnishi;d  nival  oillcer.  Ho  was  appointed  to  the 
governmeTi  t  of  New  France  lu  I7t7.  but.  beinc  a  prisoner  in  Knplnnd,  did 
not  arrive  in  ("anada  nnlil  174'.).  'J'houyli  an  al>le  governor,  his  avarice  iji 
the  peltry  trade  involved  him  in  a  8ucco.^sion  of  disputes  with  the  coiou- 
isls. 

QUESTIONS.— What  forta  were  erected  or  strengthened?  "What  of  La 
Presentation  and  <  )nondai:a  Lake?  Sketch  Picquet  and  dc  la  .lonquiere. 
By  what  means  did  do  la  JouquiCsre  erect  the  Fort  at  i\iagara? 
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ue  "  there,  which  he  fortified — ignoring,  in  his  status  as  a 
Seneca  brave,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  over  the 
Niagara  country.  In  the  meantime  a  joint  commission 
was  appointed  in  Europe  to  settle  the  boundaries  of  New 
France,  and  the  colonists  were  requested  to  remain  neu- 
tral in  any  disputes  which  might  arise  until  this  question 
was  settled. 

39.  Commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — Wash- 
ington.— While  the  boundary  commissioners  in  Europe 
were  for  five  years  examining  old  maps  and  records,  and 
languidly  listening  to  the  arguments  of  contending  parties 
for  and  against  the  claims  for  the  disputed  territory,  the 
rival  colonists  were  themselves  actually  settling  the  ques- 
tion by  the  strong  hand  of  force,  and  by  unceasing  en- 
croachments on  each  other.  In  these  disputes  exception 
was  taken  by  the  French  governor,  as  previously  intima- 
ted, to  the  passes  granted  by  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  to  fur-traders  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory of  the  Ohio  valley.  In  1752,  three  British  traders 
were  made  prisoners  there  by  De  la  Jonqiiiere's  authority 
and  sent  to  Presqu'isle  (Erie),  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the 
French  had  a  new  fort.  Appeal  was  at  once  made  to 
Dinwiddle,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  for  protection.  Din- 
widdle, by  advice  of  his  Assembly,  sent  George  Washing- 
ton to  remonstrate  with  the  French  commandant,  but 
without  effect.  In  retaliation,  three  French  traders  were 
seized  and  sent  south  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  These 
acts  of  personal  hostility  to  the  traders  of  either  nation 
by  the  colonial  authorities  precipitated  a  war  which  had 
long  been  threatened,  and  which  was  ultimately  destined 
to  be  a  decisive  one. 

40.  The  First  Memorable  Bloiu  Struck. — De  la  Jon- 
quiere,  who  was  about  to  retire,  died  at  Quebec  in  1752, 
and  was    succeeded,  ad  interim,  by  the  Baron  de  Lon- 


QuESTioxs.— Mention  the  first  hostile  acts  in  the  Ohio  Talley,  which 
led  to  the  seven  years'  war.  How  vera  they  met  by  the  governor  of 
Virginia  ?    What  changes  took  place  ? 
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giieuil.  Marquis  du  Quesne*  [(lue-kehn],the  new  governor, 
immediately  reorganized  the  militia  ;  but  he.  was  opposed 
by  M.  Bigotjt  the  royal  intendant,  who  intrigued  against 
him.  jNIeanwhile,  the  French  troops  were  sent  forward 
to  the  Ohio.  Their  arrival  was  anticipated  by  Dinwiddie, 
the  governor  of  Virginia, $  who  despatched  some  militia 
to  erect  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mo-non-ga- 
he-la  rivers.  They  had,  however,  scarcely  traced  the  out- 
line of  the  fort,  when  the  French,  under  M.  de  Contre- 
cceur  [kon-tre-keur]  suddenly  attacked  and  dispersed  them. 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  complete  the 
fort  which  the  English  had  just  begun, 
and  named  it  Du  Quesne,  after  tlie 
French  governor.  Washington,  who 
had  charfje  of  a  detachment  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  militia,  halted  at  a  place  caiied 
Great  Meadows,  and  guided  by  the  In- 
dians, suddenly  attacked  a  portion  of 
French  troops  which  were  near  him  un- 
der De  Jumonville,  and  defeated  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  remainder  of  the  Virginia  militia  came  up,  but  Colonel 
Fry,  their  leader,  having  in  the  meantime  died  suddenly, 
the  command  of    the  united  forces  devolved  upon  the  af- 


Fort  du  Quesne. 


*  jrnrqnis  da  Quesne  de  Menneville  held  office  for  only  three  ye.nrs ; 
but  duriiiy:  that  time  he  eff'eoted  many  niilitaiy  reforms  in  the  colony. 
Not  relishinp  the  prospect  of  the  coming  colonial  contests,  he  sought  ac- 
tive duty  in  tlie  Fren<h  marine  service. 

t  Frangois  Bigot  waH  a  native  of  Ihe  province  of  Guicnne,  in  France. 
He  formerly  Indd  the  apjiointnient  of  intendant  f>f  1-ouisiana,  before 
being  r'^moved  to  till  tl)at  othce  lor  the  last  time  in  Canada.  He  was  re- 
markable for  tlio  rai)acity,  malversation,  and  frau<l  vhi<  h  characterized 
his  whole  ofHcial  career  "in  f'ana<1a,  as  well  as  for  the  gambling,  riot,  and 
luxury  of  his  i)rivate  life.  On  liis  return  to  France  he  was  sent  to  the 
B.-wtiie,  and  afterwards  exiled  to  Bordeaux.  His  property  (and  that  of 
his  abettors  in  robl>ery  and  erime  in  Canada"!  was  eonJiscateil. 

J  Robert  Dinwiddie  was  born  in  Scotland  in  It'.IK).  For  his  zeal  in  di.s- 
rovering  a  fraud  wliile  in  the  oflice  of  a  collector  of  ('ustoms  in  tlie  West 
Indies,  he  wa.«»  api>ointed  governor  of  Virginia,  which  ollicc  he  held  from 
1752  to  1758.     He  died  in  1770,  aged  80  years. 


QuF.STTONS.— Howdid  the  belligerents  act?  ^V^J.at  is  said  of  the  Marquis 
<hi  Quesne,  Intendant  Bigot,  and  Govenior  Dinwiddie?  >Miere  did  the 
first  contest  take  place  ?    How  did  it  end  ? 
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terwards  famous  George  Washington,*  who  was  the  next 
senior  officer. 

41.  Defeat  of  Washington's  Force  hy  the  French. — 
Washington's  first  act,  after  this  skirmish,  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Fort  at  Great  Meadows,  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  which  he  appropriately  named  Fort  Necessity. 
Here  he  was  attacked,  and  after  ten  hours^  fighting,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  Thus  on  the  4th  of  July,  Wash- 
ington's first  military  campaign  ended  in  defeat. 

42.  Project  of  a  Federal  Unioji  of  the  Colonies,  1753-54. 
— It  having  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  several  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  America  should  act  in  concert  against  the 
French,  the  lords  of  trade  suggested  to  them  to  form  a 
conciliatory  league  with  the  Indians,  which  in  its  structure 
should  be  somewhat  like  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  The 
indefatigable  governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  con- 
ceived the  bolder  project  of  an  alliance  among  the  colonies 
themselves  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  defence.  This 
proposed  alliance  did  not  then  take  place,  but  it  subse- 
quently developed  itself  into  the  memorable  imion  of 
the  colonies  aiiainst  British  authoritv  itself,  and  was  after- 
wards  known  as  the  Federation  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

43.  General  Bo-addocJc's  Career. — In  this  crisis  England 
liberally  aided  her  colonies  with  men  and  money.  She 
also  sent  out  General  Braddockj  to  prosecute  the  cam- 

*  George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1732.  When  but  sixteen 
years  of  age.  he  was  enii->loyed  in  surveying  land  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Lord  Fairfax,  a  connexion  of  his.  He  was  a  surveyor  for  many  vt-ars, 
and  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  which  lie 
afterwards  turned  to  military  account.  "Before  le  was  twenty,  he  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  of  the  militia  in  a  Virginian  district,  and  af- 
terwards rose  to  a  hicher  rank  as  a  British  officer  in  the  seven  years'  war 
with  the  French.  His  after-career  as  a  successful  general  in  theservice 
of  the  4^ierican  insurgents  ditring  the  revolutionaiT  war  of  1T75-S3,  ia 
well  known.     He  died  in  17f'9,  aged  67  years. 

t  Gen.  Edward  Braddock  was  an  Irish  officer  of  distinction.  He  wa3 
too  regardless  of  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers  in  his  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition, and  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  militiamen  whose 
brother  he  had  struck  doMU  with  his  sword  for  fighting  behind  a  tree, 
like  an  Indian  or  backwoodsman,  Mhich  Braddock  regarded  as  cowardly. 

QrKSTTOxs. — Who  became  leader  of  the  militia?  WTiat  is  said  of 
Washington,  and  of  the  failure  of  his  first  military  effort  ?  Sketch  his 
career.  Mention  the  project  of  the  federal  union  of  tlie  thirteen  colonies 
In  1753-64.     Who  was  sent  out  from  England  1 
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General  Braddook. 


paign.  Active  measures  were  at  once 
taken  to  capture  the  entire  line  of 
French  forts  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  ;  while  equally  ener- 
getic efforts  were  made  by  the  French 
to  resist  this  combined  attack.  In  the 
meantime,  Governor  du  Quesne  was 
succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil  Cavagnal  [vo-dray-ye  cav-a- 
nal,]  who  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
Governor  of  New  France.  Braddock 
arrived  in  Virginia  in  February,  1755, 
and  in  April,  assembled  the  Provincial 
Governors  at  Alexandria*  to  plan 
the  campaign.  At  this  conference,  four 
expeditions  were  planned.  The  first  under  General  Law- 
rence, was  designed  to  reduce  Nova  Scotia ;  the  second 
under  Braddock,  to  recover  the  Ohio  valley;  the  third, 
under  Governor  Shirley,  to  capture  Fort  Niagara  ;  and 
the  fourth,  under  Johnson,  to  take  Fort  St.  Frederic 
[Crown  Point].  Braddock  set  out  in  June  with  1,200 
men,  and  a  reserve  of  1,000  more,  to  take  Fort  du  Quesne, 
in  Ohio.  lie  was  accompanied  by  Washington,  as  colonel 
of  his  staff.  It  was  a  month  before  he  reached  the  Ohio. 
AVlion  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort  he  was  attacked  by 
M.  de  Beaujeu,  the  commandant,  with  250  Canadians  and 
COO  Indians  in  ambuscade.  A  panic  ensued,  and  Brad- 
dock was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  800  out  of  his  1,200 
troops,  and  all  his  artillery  and  stores.  His  officers  be- 
haved noblv.  He  himself  had  five  horses  shot  under  him, 
when  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
Tills  victory  ended  that    campaign,   and  assured   to    the 


*  Alfxandri.i  fsince  famous  in  tho  civil  war  between  llie  Northern  and 
Soutlioni  Stales),  ia  iK'arlv  oppfisito  W.nlilnt;loii,  on  the  Poloinac.  The 
(iovtMiiors  itrosent  at  this  (Mnifcrenoe  wi-rc,  Shir]t^y  :  of  Alntsiirlinsetts  ; 
I)in\viddi»»,  of  i'irpiuia  ;  Delftiu-T.  of  AVt/*-  York  ;  Sharps,  of  Mnn/lmul  ; 
and  Morrisof  Pmnsylrania.  Admiral  Keppcl,  conunnnder  of  the  British 
tleet,  was  also  [trcs-nt  at  tho  <'onferenfe. 

Qtrnsnoxs.  Wliat  did  the  Frenrli  and  Knglish  do?  Who  succeeded 
1)11  (Ju  RIM'?  Give  a  <ke  ch  of  r,ra<Jdi.(k.  Wh;it  i-  saiil  of  Alexandria? 
(live  an  ai  Touiit  of  tli»;  J>;ittl«>  ill  oliio  ?  Iluw  did  the  battle  uiid ?  How 
many  troops  were  engaged  iu  tlie  battle  ? 
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French  the  possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  for  the 
time.  This  loss  of  prestige  to  the  British  troops  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  Indians,  who  joined  the  French, 
and  inflicted  great  misery  upon  the  English  settlements. 
General  Shirley  felt  it  necessary,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  abandon  his  projected  attack  on  Niagara.  The  other 
expeditions  were,  however,  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

44.  General  DieskaiCs  Career. — 
In  the  meantime,  General  Baron 
Dieskau*  [dee-esk-o]  had  arrived  in 
Canada  with  a  large  French  force. 
Hoping  to  rival  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  French  arms  in 
Ohio,  he  lost  no  time  in  marching 
from  Fort  St.  Frederic  (Crown  Point) 
to  attack  the  advancinsj  columns  of  the 
British- provincial  militia,  which  had 
been  collected  under  Gen.  Johnson, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  George.  Leav- 
ing half  of  his  force  at  Carillon 
(Ticonderoga),  (where  a  very  strong 
new  French  Fort  had  been  erected 
this  year),  Dieskau  came  up  with  a 

detachment  of  Gen.  Johnson's  men  p^j.ts  ^^^  ^  .^^^^  (.^orge  and 
under    Col.    Williams.     Forming   an  Chamniain. 

ambuscade,  he  attacked  and  scattered  the  British  force 
— killing  its  leader.  Col. Williams.  He  then  pushed  on  to 
attack  Johnson's  chief  post  at  Fort  Edward  (Hudson 
River),  which  had  just  been  constructed  by  Gen.  Lyman. 
In  this  he  entirely  failed, — Johnson  being  too  well  posted 
at  Fort  William  Henrv  (at  the  head  of  Lake  George), 


and  his  own  force  being  too  small. 


Dieskau,  in 


attacking 


*  John  Armand,  Baron  Dieskau,  a  lieut.-general  and  rommander  of  tho 
French  forces  sent  against  Fort  Edward.  He  was  found  severely  wound- 
*-i\  by  the  British  soldiers,  but  was  kindly  treated  by  them  and  sent  to 
New  York,  and  thence  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1767-  In  token  of  the 
warm  frieitdship  which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Sir  William 
Johnson,  Dieskau  sent  him,  before  leaving  New  York,  a  handsome  sword. 


QCESTIONS — Who   was   sent  out  from  France?      What  did  he  do,  and 
what  U5  said  of  him  ?    Mention  the  names  of  the  forts  on  the  map. 
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William  Henry,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  his 
men  forced  to  retreat.  For  Colonel  Johnson's  prowess  in 
this  battle,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king. 

45.  C^iuse  of  the  Double  Defeat  of  Braddock  and 
Dieskau. — By  a  singular  coincidence  the  two  brave  gene- 
rals (Braddock  and  Dieskau,  who  had  been  specially 
sent  out  from  Europe  to  conduct  the  opposing  campaign 
in  America),  failed  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  Both 
failed  from  a  similar  cause.  They  were  over-confident 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of  their  troops,  and  . 
vain-glorious  of  their  own  European  military  skill.  They 
looked  with  indifference,  if  not  with  contempt,  on  the 
colonial  troops,  and  scorned  to  be  guided  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  the  colonial  officers,  whose  experience  in 
desultory  forest  warfare  would  have  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  them,  had  they  had  the  good  sense  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  As  a  natural  result,  defeat  and  disaster 
befel  them  both,  together  with  a  loss  of  prestige  to  Euro- 
pean generalship,  when  tested  in  the  tangled  woods, 
morasses  and  swamps  of  America.* 

46.  Results  of  the  first   Campaign^    1755. — Sir  Wm 

Johnson's  success  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  George  led  to  no  practical  re- 
sults ;  for  in  reply  to  the  demand  of 
the  British  government  to  demolish 
Fort  St.  Frederic  (Crown  Point), 
the  French  still  further  strengthened 
their  position  in  the  Champlain  A\al- 
ley.     Sir    AVilliamt    ^vas    unable    to 

•i:<>    march  airainst  the  French  stron<;hold 
at  Fort   St.  Frederic,  but   contented 
Sir  William  Johnson,     himself  with  Strengthening  Fort  Wil- 

,  *  The  pa<l  fate  of  these  two  noted  Generals,  and  of  thehrave  men  under 
their  command,  was  but  too  frequently  repeated,  with  more  or  h-ss 
disaster  throughout  the  American  Revolutionary  War.  This  was  owing 
to  the  obstm.K-y  of  many  of  the  newly  arrived  royalist  officers,  who  scorii- 
ed  to  atlnpt  ihe  more  "practical  strategy  and  knowledge  of  Indian  foiest 
warfa-e  which  wa.**  so  familiar  to  thfir  loyalist  comi^anions  in  arms. 

1  Sir  William  fJohn.^on  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1T1."»,  and  came  to  Amcr- 

OrTST'ovs '^iv'^  .111   a'^co'in' of  tho   baMlr>   of   Foi-f  William   ITenry. 

llfiw  was  Colonel  .[ohi'son  n-\v;ir<iod  bv  the  king'.'  Whni  le<l  lo  the  dc- 
fc;it  of  Braddock  and  Di'-s^.-ui  V  Wh:i'  is  said  of  t])eir  mi.itary  mistakes 
in  the  note?    Mention  iho  n-sulls  of  the  tirsi  campaign. 
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liam  Ilenry  and  Fort  Edward.  lie  entrusted  to  Captain 
Rodgers,  a  famous  ranger,  the  duty  of  harassing  the 
garrison  at  Fort  St.  Frederic,  and  liaving  resigned  liis 
commission  he  returned  home.  Forts  Frontenac  and 
Niagara  having  been  reinforced,  the  British  hesitated 
to  attack  them.  In  Nova  Scotia,  however.  Colonel 
Monckton's  attack  upon  the  French  posts  was  com- 
pletely successful.*  Meanwhile  the  English  colonists 
of  New  Hampshire  suffered  great  hardships  frotn  the  in- 
roads of  the  St.  Francis  Indians, 
through  Lake  Memphremagog ; 
while  later  in  the  year  the  French 
colonists  had,  in  their  own  country, 
to  endure  all  the  privations  of  a 
famine,  owing  to  a  scant  crop.  In 
December,  Gen.  Shirley,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, summoned  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Enijlish  colonies  to  a 
council  of  war  at  New  York.  The 
scheme  which  he  laid  before  them 
was  concurred  in,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  approval.  But  the  French 
king,  Louis  XV.,  not  to  be  forestalled,  detei'mined  to  des- 


J'.'Ii'daard,  Oiealfi 


Fort  Edward. 


ica  in  1738  to  inanage  the  lands  of  his  uncle  (Sir  P.  Warren)  on  the  IMo- 
liawk.  He  was  agent  of  the  British  Government  in  its  transactions  with 
the  Six  Nation  Indians,  during  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Years'  war.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Brant,  ana  acquired  great  influence  over,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by.  the  Iioquois,  who  made  him  one  of  their  chiefs.  For 
his  defeat  of  General  Dieskau,  at  Lake  George,  in  1755, he  was  knighted. 
In  1759,  on  the  death  of  General  Prideaux  [iiree-dol.he  took  Fort  Niag- 
ara, and  was  made  a  baronet.  He  died  in  the  Jlohawk  \  alley,  in  1774, 
aged  60  years.  The  church  which  was  built  by  him,  and  in  whi<h  he  wiis 
buried,  having  been  bmued  in  li<36,  his  remains  were  reinterred  by  Bish- 
op Potter  in  1862- 

*Hon.  Robert  Monckton,  who  afterwards  became  a  Lieutenant-Gener- 
al  in  the  British  Anny,  and  Governor  of  New  York  and  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  the  second  i^onof  the  first  Viscount  Galwaj'.  He  served  under 
Lord  Loudoun  and  General  Wolfe,  and  took  part  in  the  reduction  of  No- 
va Scotia  and  of  Canada.  In  1764,  he  was  sent  to  take  the  Island  of  Mar- 
tuiique,  the  capture  of  which  he  successfully  accomplithed.  He  died  in 
1782. 


QUESTioxs.— Wliat  is  said  of  Colonel  Monckton  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir 
William  John«on.  What  is  said  of  Captain  Rodgers?  Mention  the  priva- 
tions endured  by  the  colonists.  What  is  said  of  the  inroads  of  the  St. 
Francis  Indians'?    ^Mention  ihe  steps  taken  by  General  Shirley. 
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patch  M.  Montcalm  [mont-kahm],  one  of  his  ablest  gen- 
erals, to  Canada  early  in  175G.*  Montcalm  was  accom- 
panied by  General  de  Levis,  M.  de  Bourgainville,  and 
14,000  men,  provisions,  war  materials,  and  money. 
George  II.  was  equally  prompt.  With  Gen.  Abercromby 
and  a  large  reinforcement,  he  sent  out  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun as  governor  of  Virginia  and  generalissimo.!  The 
House  of  Commons  also  voted  £115,000  sterling  to  raise 
and  equip  the  colonial  militia.  With  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  Iroquois  and  secure  their  co-operation.  Sir  William 
Johnson  was,  at  their  request,, appointed  "sole  superin- 
tendent of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern  Indians," 
and  the  various  provinces  were  required  to  transact  all 
busiuesi  relating:  to  the  Indians  throuiih  him. 

47.  Heroism  of  Capt.  Rodgers  and  Col.  Bradstreet. — 
About  this  time  a  daring  feat  was  performed  on  Lake 
Champlain,  by  Capt.  Rodgers,  the  ranger.  Leaving  the 
head  of  Lake  George  with  fifty  men  in  five  boats,  he 
stealthily  glided  down  the  lake,  and  then  carried  the  boats 
overland  to  Lake  Champlain.  Rowing  by  night,  and 
lying  concealed  by  day  (often  within  hearing  of  the 
passing  boats  of  the  French),  he  passed  Forts  Ticon- 
deroija  and  St.  Frederic  until  he  came  to  where  the 
supply  schooners  of  the  enemy,  on  their  way  to  the 
forts,  were  lying  at  anchor.  Rodgers  suddenly  attacked 
and   captured    them.     Then   abandoning   his    boats   and 


*  Louis  Joseph  de  Montcalm  (IM.irquis  of  St.  Veraii),  a  distinguished 
FroiK-h  (Jeneial,  was  born  at  Condiac,  in  France,  in  1712.  He  distin- 
guislied  himself  at  the  battle  of  Placenza,  and,  in  1756,  was  made  a  Field 
IVIiirHhal.  Ilavinit;  succeeded  General  Dieskau  in  Canada,  he  took  Oswe- 
go from  the  English  in  that  year,  and  F'ort  William  Henry  (Lake  George), 
111  1757  ;  but  was  defeated  by  (Jen.  Wolfe,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  l:uh 
Sei)teniber,  175!).  In  the  battle  ho  received  a  m<irtal  wound,  and  died  on 
the  m>riiing  of  the  11th,  greatly  regretted  ;  .aged  47. 

tJolin  Campbell,  Earl  of  Ix)  idoun,  was  b<jrn  in  170.".  He  raised  a 
Hi;:hland  regiment  to  oppose  the  pretender,  in  1745  ;  btit  retired  to  Skyo 
witlio.it  striking  a  blow.  He  seems  to  have  had  vt*ry  little,  eithei'  of  mil- 
itary skill  or  courage.  In  175r>  he  was  sent  to  America  as  commander- 
in-chief,  but  having  failed  to  accomjdish  anything  satisfactorily,  wjia  re- 
called in  1758.     He  died  in  1782,  aged  77  years. 

Qt'ESTfONs. — Who  were  sent  out  from  Europe  to  prosecute  the  cam- 
pai;i:n?  Sketch  ^lontcalm  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun.  How  were  tho 
I.oquo.s  lo.iciliated ".' 
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Geiieml  Abercromby. 


taking  his  prisoners,  he  marched 
them  overland  to  Fort  AVilHam 
Henry,  at  the  liead  of  Lake 
George.  By  this  heroic  exploit 
in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, the  French  garrisons  were 
deprived  of  a  large  supply  of  pro- 
visions, stores  and  money.  By 
direction  of  Governor  Vaudreuil, 
De  Villiers  threatened  Oswego 
(which  was  considered  the  key  to 
the  British  position  on  Lake  On- 
tario), with  a  view  of  its  being 
invested  by  Montcalm.  In  the  meantime.  Col.  Brad- 
streett  showed  great  intrepidity  in  bringing  reinforce- 
ments and  provisions  to  the  Oswego  garrison  from  Schen- 
ectady. On  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 
in  ambuscade ;  but  so  skilfullv  did  he  defend  himself  that 
he  compelled  his  enemies  to  fly  in  disorder. 

48.  Capture  of  Oswego. — The  reinforcements  brought 
to  Oswego,  by  Col.  Bradstreet,  were  not  sufficient ;  for 
Montcalm  had  secretly  advanced  upon  the  fort  with  a 
large  force  from  Frontenac.  After  a  brief  attack,  al- 
though gallantly  resisted,  he  compelled  the  besieged  to 
abandon  Fort  Ontario  on  the  12th  of  August  and  retreat 


*  James  Aberorombv.  a  General  i«  the  British  Army,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land in  ITOti.  He  seiVed  in  Flanders  and  in  Brittany.  In  1756-7  he  was 
despatched  by  William  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham),  as  Brigadier  nnder  L<>rd 
Loudoun  to  reduce  Louisbourg  and  take  Fort  William  Henry  (Lake 
George).  He  was  appo-nted  to  succeed  General  Lord  Loudoun  in  1758 ; 
but  having  failed,  he  was  in  turn  superseded  by  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst. 
He  died  in  1781,  aged  75  years. 

t  John  Bradstreet,  afterwards  ■Vlajor-General  in  the  British  Army,  was 
bom  in  1711.  He  was  a  Colonel  and  Adjutant-General  in  the  Provincial 
militia,  and  did  essential  service  in  the  expedition  against  Lor.isbourgin 
1745,  and  in  the  campaigns  of  1756-9.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  in  1746.  He  with  great  heroism,  relieved  Os- 
wego, and  afterward-  gallantlv  captured  Fort  Frontenac.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessfulin  his  expedition  against  the  Western  Indians  iu  1764.  He  died 
at  New  York  in  1774,  aged  63  years. 

QrESTiONS.— Give  an  account  of  the  acts  of  bravery  which  Colonel 
Bradstreet  and  Captain  Rodgers  performed.  Give  a  sketch  of  Colonel 
Bradstreet  and  of  General  Abercromby.  Did  Oswego  hold  out  ?  What 
did  Montcalm  do  there  ? 
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to  Fort  Oswego  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  At 
tliis  fort  Col.  Mercer,  the  commandant,  having  been 
killed,  the  garrison  snrrendered.  So  exasperated  were 
the  Indian  alfies  of  the  French  at  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
their  warriors,  that  jNIontcalm  had  to  shoot  down  six  of 
them  before  they  would  desist  from  scalj)ing  the  prison- 
ers. To  conciliate  the  Iroquois,  who  looked  with  jealousy 
upon  the  British  fort  in  their  territory,  he  destroyed  the 
fort,  and  returned  to  Frontenac  in  triumph,  with  1,400 
prisoners  (who  were  sent  to  Montreal),  134  cannon,  and 
a  large  amount  of  military  stores.  The  victory  was  a 
most  important  one  for  the  French,  and  added  so  much  to 
their  prestige  among  the  Iroquois,  that  at  their  solicita- 
tion, a  deputation  from  each  of  the  cantons  (except  the 
Mohawk)  went  to  Montreal  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  De  Yaudreuil,  the  governor.  Sir  "\Tilliam  Johnson 
set  vigorously  at  work  to  counteract  this  fatal  influence. 
By  the  aid  of  his  faithful  friends,  the  Mohawks,  he  was 
partially  successful,  and  dispatched  several  war  parties  to 
harass  the  enemy.  The  capture  of  Oswego  had  the  fur- 
ther effect  of  preventing  any  hostile  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  British  commander  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

49.  Progress  of  the  Second  Campaign,  1756. — In  the 
second  campaign  the  French  were  first  in  the  field.  In 
]March,  Gen.  De  Levis  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men 
suddenly  penetrated  by  way  of  La  Presentation  (Ogdens- 
burg),  to  Fort  Bull,  one  of  the  chain  of  posts  between 
Schenectady  and  Oswego,  and  destroyed  the  magazine 
there.  These  successes  of  the  French,  and  other  causes, 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the  Irocjuois  ;  and  it  required  the 
greatest  skill  on  the  part  of  Sir  Wm.  Jolmson  to  restore 
liarmonv  and  to  "  bri«diten  the  covenant  chain  "  between 
them  and  the  English. 

50.  The   Third  Campaign   of  1757 — Capture  of  Fort 

QrKSTioNS.  Give  R  sketch  of  the  Biege,  How  did  it  end?  How  had 
Montralni  to  interpose  to  protect  the  English  pri^onerB?  What  effect 
had  this  victory  ?    Sketch  the  progress  of  the  second  campaign,  of  1756. 
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Wiiliain  Henry. — The  success  of  the  French,  in  1757, 
was  very  marked.  On  the  18th  March,  they  advanced 
against  Fort  William  Henry,  but  were  galhiutly  repulsed 
by  Major  Eyre,  and  compelled  to  retreat  down  Lake 
George.  In  June,  Lord  Loudoun  (having  had  a  conference 
with  the  colonial  governors)  left  New  York  with  a  large 
fleet  and  G,000  men  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg, — the  key  to  the  French  possessions  on  the  seaboard. 
At  Halifax  he  was  joined  by  more  ships  and  men  ;  but 
having  heard  that  Louisbourg  was  largely  reinforced,  he 
feared  to  attack  it,  and  returned  to  New  York  with  some 
of  his  troops,  which  he  sent  to  xVlbany.  Part  of  the  fleet 
sailed  to  Louisbourg  on,  a  cruise ;  but  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled in  a  storm,  and  the  commander  gave  up  the  enter- 
prise. In  July,  Lieutenant  Marin  and  Combiere  made 
successful  attacks  upon  the  English  Fort  Edward,  and  upon 
a  fleet  of  supply  boats  on  Lake  George.  Li  the  following 
month,  Montcalm  himself  invested  Fort  AVilliaia  Henry. 
Col.  Munro,  who  had  only  a  small  force,  was  called  upon 
to  surrender ;  but  as  he  expected  reinforcements  from 
Gen.  "Webb  (who  was  in  Fort  Edward  near  him),  he  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Montcalm  vigorously  pressed  the  siege, 
while  Webb,  who  feared  to  go  outside  of  his  fort,  left  his 
gallant  companion  to  bear  the  brunt  alone,  and  even  ad- 
vised him  to  surrender.  This,  Munro  indifjnantlv  refused 
to  do  ;  and  it  was  not  until  ten  of  his  cannon  had  burst, 
and  his  ammunition  had  failed,  that  he  lowered  his  flag. 
Montcalm  permitted  Munro's  little  band  to  march  out 
with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  Indian  allies  of  the 
French,  however  (having  got  some  rum  from  the  English, 
contrary  to  Montcalm's  advice),  treacherously  fell  upon 
them  ;  and  before  the  French  general  could  interpose,  thirty 
of  the  English  were  scalped,  and  two  hundred  of  them  car- 
ried off  as  prisoners  to  Montreal.  The  remainder  were 
rescued  and  sent  under  escort  to  Webb.     De  Vaudreuil 

Qi'ESTJONs. — What  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  Lord  Loudoun  at 
Louisbourg?  Sketch  the  third  campaign,  of  1757.  Give  an  account  of  the 
attack  by  Marin.  What  is  said  of  General  Webb  ?  Give  an  account  of 
the  siege  and  massacre  at  Fort  "William  Heiuy. 
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ranfiomed  the  two  hundred  from  the  Indians  at  Montreal, 
and  sent  them  to  Halifax.  The  fort  itself  was  destroyed, 
and  ISroiitcalm  retired  to  Fort  St.  Frederic  (Crown  Point), 
and  Ticonderoga.  Scarcely  had  this  reverse  been  expe- 
rienced, tlian  another  equally  disastrous  one  fell  upon  the 
quiet  settlements  in  the  rich  German  flats  on  the  Hudson, 
and  on  those  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  A  large  force  of 
French  and  Indians  under  Belle tre,  taking  advantage  of 
Montcalm's  attack  upon  Fort  William  Henry,  had  sud- 
denly advanced  upon  these  settlements  and  swept  through 
them  with  fire  and  sword. 

51.  The  Fourth  Campaign  of  1758. — General  Lord 
Loudoun,  the  commander-in-chjef,  having  failed  to  act 
either  with  judgment  or  energy,  was  superseded  by  General 
Abercromby ;  and  in  other  respects,  the  British  Cabinet, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  elder  Pitt,  evinced  its  deter- 
mination to  prosecute  the  war  with  unusual  vigor.  Cir- 
cular letters  were  addressed  to  each  of  the  colonies  in 
March,  offering  royal  troops  and  warlike  material  in  abun- 
dance, provided  they  would  select  ollicers  and  raise  such 
addftional  men  among  themselves  as  might  be  required. 
Further,  as  a  mark  of  favor,  provincial  colonels  were 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  generals  and  lieutenant 
colonels  to  that  of  colonels.  So  heartily  were  these  circu- 
lars responded  to,  that  in  two  months  twenty  thousand 
colonial  troops  Avere  sent  to  Albany,  ecju^pped  and  officer- 
ed ready  to  take  the  field.  On  the  part  of  the  royal 
forces  sent  out  from  England,  the  campaign  in  1758  was 
signalized  by  the  gallant  and  memorable  capture  of  Louia- 
bourg,  the  fortified  capital  of  Cape  Breton  ;  but  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  forces  and  the  regular  troops,  under 
Gen.  Abercromby,  it  proved  a  disgraceful  failure.  In  July, 
Abercromby  decided  to  proceed  down  Lake  George  and  at- 
tack Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga.     The  youthful  and  gallant 

QrESTioNs.— How  did  Lord  Loudoun  puooeed  ?  N\Tio  Bupereede*!  liini  ? 
Give  asketcli  of  tlie  fourth  campaign,  of  175K.  Wliat  course  ditl  Pitt 
pursue  towards  the  colony?  Give  au  accouut  of  the  piopoaals  made  to  the 
coluiiicflb 


* 
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Lord  Howe*  was,  however,  tlie 
real  soul  of  the  expedition.  His 
untimely  death  in  a  sliirht  skir- 
mish after  landinfj, 


89 


cast 


such 


a 


X^^tS^^V. 


Lord  Howe. 


damper  upon  the  whole  array  that 
Abercromby  felt   paralyzed   and 
withdrew  his  army  to  the  land- 
ing.    Nevertheless  the  provincial 
rangers,  under  Col.  Bradstreet  and 
Capt.    Rodgers,   pushed  forward 
and  gained  a  good  position  near 
the  fort-     Abercromby  now    ad- 
vanced, and  sent    Clerk,   an  en- 
gineer officer,  with  Capt.   Stark  (afterwards  noted   as  an 
American  General  in  the  Revolution),  and  a  few  of  his 
rangers  to  reconnoitre.      Clerk  recommended  an  assault ; 
but  Stark  advised  against  it,  as  the  outer  defences  of  logs 
and  branches  would  only  entangle  the  men,  and  enable 
Montcalm  to  repel  any  assault  made  upon  him.     Aber- 
cromby refused  to   take  Stark's  advice,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  advance.     This  they  did  most  gallantly,  preceded 
by  the  provincial  rangers  as  sharpshooters  under  Rodgers. 
As  Stark  had  predicted,  however,  the  troops  got  entangled, 
and,  under  a  fearful  storm  of  bullets  from  Montcalm's  men, 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  Abercromby  at  once  sounded 
a  retreat,  which,  had    not  Bradstreet   interposed,  would 
have  degenerated  into  a  disgraceful  rout.      Great  was  the 
consternation    at    this    disastrous    termination    of    Aber- 
cromby's  ill-starred  expedition.     Colonel  Bradstreet  and 
the  provincial  militia  burped  to  wipe  out  this  disgrace.  He 
renewed  his  entreaty  to  Abercromby  to  be  allowed  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  raze  Fort  Frontenac  to  the  ground.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  was  therefore  held  ;  and  by  a  small  majority  the 

♦  So  beloved  was  Lord  Howe  (brother  to  the  Aduii:  Al,  who  succeeded  to 
his  title),  that  the  Legi?lature  of  Massachusetts  elected  a  nioiiumeul  to 
his  memory  iu  Westminster  Abbey. 

Questions.— What  is  said  of  Colonel  BradBtreet,  Captain  Rotlgers  and 
Lord  Howe  ?  "What  part  did  Abercromby,  Stark  aud  Rodgers  take  iu  the 
attack  on  Fort  Tlcouderoga?    How  did  it  end? 
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required  permission  was  given.  Bradstreet  lost  no  time 
in  joining  General  Stanwix  at  the  new  fort  which  he  was 
then  erecting  at  the  Oneida  portage  (now  Rome),  on  the 
Mohawk  River.  With  2,700  i)rovincials,  which  General 
Stanwix  liad  given  him,  and  about  fifty  Iroquois  under  ^ 
Red  Head  and  Capt.  J.  Butler,  he  crossed  the  lake  in 
open  boats,  and  in  two  days  after  reaching  the  fort,  com- 
pelled the  commandant  to  capitulate.  Thus  was  Col, 
Bradstreet's  heroic  enterprise  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess ;  and  all  the  stores  and  shipping  of  the  enemy  fell  into 
his  hands.  Great  rejoicings  followed  this  important  vic- 
tory ;  for  it  was  felt  that,  with  the  fall  of  Fort  Frontenac, 
was  destroyed  Montcalm's  power  against  the  English  on 
the  great  lakes.  The  noble  Montcalm  was  chagrined, 
but  not  discouraged  ;  for,  said  he  :  "  We  are  still  resolved 
to  find  our  graves  under  the  ruins  of  the  colony."  On 
hearing  of  Abercromby's  disaster,  Gen.  Amherst  brought 
five  regiments  from  Louisbourg,  by  way  of  Boston,  to  rein- 
force him.  He  then  returned  to  his  army.  Tlie  remain- 
der of  the  campaign  was  chiefly  favorable  to  the  British. 
To  Gen.  Forbes  was  entrusted  the  reduction  of  Fort  du 
Quesne  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of 
some  provincial  officers,  Forbes  sent  forward  an  advance 
party  under  Col.  Bouquet  [boo-kay], — part  of  which  fell 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  completel}'  routed,  Forbes 
himself  supposed  that  the  enemy  was  too  strong  to  be 
successfully  attacked,  and  had  loitered  so  long  on  the  way, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Colonel  AVashington,  no  attack  on 
the  fort  would  have  been  attempted  tliat  season.  The 
garrison,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  weak,  that  on  the  ap- 
proach of  tlie  Virginians,  the  French  commandant  de- 
stroyed the  fort,  and  retired  in  great  haste  and  confusion 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi.  In  honor  of  the  British 
premier,  the  fort  abandoned  by  tlie  French  was  repaired 
and  named  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg). 


QiKsrioNS.— Give  a  sketch  of  BiailHtreet's  hemic  enterprise  against 
Fort  Frontenac,  and  tlie  result.  How  tli«l  the  Canipaign  succeed  ?  lu 
whose  honor  was  the  new  uame  given  to  Fort  du  Quesne  ? 
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52.  The  Final  Campaign  of  1759  did  not  open  till  near 
mid-summer.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Gen. 
Abercromby,  he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Gen.  Sir  Geof- 
frey Amherst  as  commander-in-chief.'*  The  French  were 
busy  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  in  strengthening  their 
forts,  and  in  arranging  their  plans  of  defence.  They  re- 
ceived few  reinforcements,  but  they  made  the  very  best 
disposition  of  those  they  had.  The  British  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  threefold  : — (1)  General  Prideanx  was  to 
attack  Niagara,  (2)  General  Amherst,  Ticonderoga,t  and 
(3)  General  Wolfe, J  Quebec.  General  Prideaux,  having* 
in  May  been  joined  by  Sir  "William  Johnson  with  nearly 
1,000  Iroquois,  left  Oswego  in  July  to  attack  Niagara. 
After  Prideaux  had  left  Oswego,  part  of  a  French  force, 
under  Lacorne,  crossed  over  from  LaGalette  (now  Chimney 


*  Sir  Geoffrey  (subsequently  Lord)  Amherst,  was  born  in  England  in  1717. 
In  1758,  be  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
bourg.  Cape  Breton-  He  took  part  with  "Wolfe  in  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
1759,  and  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the  rank  of  ]\Iajor-General,  and 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  compelled  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal in  1760.  and  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  In  1761, he 
was  made  :i  Lieut.-General  and  a  K.C-B.  In  1768,  he  opposed  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  the  Governorship  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  in  1770,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in  1776 
received  a  patent  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Honesdale  in  England,  and  in 
1787  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal.  He  became  General  in  1778,  and 
Commander-in-chief  in  1782.  A  grant,  in  consideration  of  his  services, 
was  made  to  him  from  the  Jesuits'  estates  in  Lower  Canada,  but  it  was  not 
confirmed.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  great  energy.  He  died 
in  17D7,  aged  81  years.  After  his  death,  a  compromise  was  made  with  his 
heii-s  in  lieu  of  the  grant  from  the  Jesuits'  estates. 

t  "  Cheonderoga,"  or  the  "  Noisy,"  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  falls 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  into  Lake  Champlain— hence  Ticonderoga. 

+  James  Wolfe,  an  English  general,  was  born  in  Westerham.  Kent,  in 
1726.  He  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  when,  in  1757,  he  was  at  the  age  of  tbirty-one  years,  created  a 
Major-General,  and  despatched  by  Pitt  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  New 
France.  In  conjunction  with  Boscawen  and  Amherst,  he  took  the  strongly 
fortified  post  of  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  in  1758  ;  and  in  1759  he  was  en- 
trusted with  an  expedition  against  Canada,  as  above. 

Questions.— "What  is  said  of  the  early  part  of  the  final  campaign  of 
1759?  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Amherst.  "What  is  said  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  its  name  ?   Give  a  sketch  of  General  Wolfe. 
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Fort  Niagara. 


Island),  near  Frontenac,  and 
.'•ought  to  surprise  Colonel  Haldi- 
mand  *  at  Oswego,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  retire.  AVhen  the 
English  reached  Niagara,  they 
found  it  in  a  weak  state  of  defence. 
It  was  however,  nobly  defended. 
During  the  attack  the  British  Con- 
sul lost  his  life.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  who  de- 
feated a  relief  party  under  D'Au- 
brey,  and  captured  the  fort.  Thus 
fell  the  last  stronghold  in  that  chain  of  French  trading 
posts  which  linked  Canada  with  Louisiana.  Communica- 
tion with  Canada  having  been  thus  cut  ofif,  the  French  blew 
up  and  retired  from  their  posts,  at  Venango  (in  Pennsylva- 
nia), Presqu'-Isle  (Erie,  on  Lake  Erie),  and  Le  Bceuf  (on 
Oak  Orchard  Creek,  New  York).  General  Stanwix  soon 
afterwards  took  possession  of  them.  Johnson  himself  was 
hiiihlv  commended.  The  Kinfj  made  him  a  baronet  for 
his  distinguished  bravery. 

53.  AmhersVs  Expedition  against  Ticonderoga. — In 
July,  Gen.  Amherst  left  Albany  with  a  large  force,  and 
advanced  to  the  head  of  Lake  George.  Proceeding 
cautiously  down  the  lake,  he  reached  Carillon  (Ticon- 
deroga), which  had  proved  so  fatal  a  spot  to  Abercromby. 
To  the  surprise  of  Amherst,  Bourleraaque,  the  French 
commander,   abandoned   the  fort    and  retreated,  first  to 


•  Sir  Frederick  Haldimaiul,  thouph  a  native  of  Switzerland,  rose  to  be 
Lieutenant-fJeneral  in  the  Brilisli  anny.  He  took  part  in  the  American 
campaigns  wliicli  led  to  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Knj;land,  and  distinguish- 
ed liiniself  at  Ticonderoga,  Oswego,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  <  'ana<la  in  1777.  and  Bucoeeded  Lord  Dorchester  as 
Govenior-in-chief  in  1778.  In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1785 
■was  reappointed  Governor  of  Canrida  ;  but,  being  verj-  unpopular,  he  «Ud 
not  come  out.  He,  however,  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  lie  died  in  1791. 


Qt'ESTiONS.    Glvo  an  account  of  the  capture  of   Niagara.    What  was 
attem|)ted  at  Oswego  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  Col.  llaldimand.    "\Vhat  other, 
forts  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  British  ? 
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Fort  St.  Frederic,*  which  he  destroyed,  and  then  to 
Isle-aux-Noix.  Here  he  remained  without  molestation, 
and  strengthened  himself  within  entrenchments  which  he 
threw  up.  Amherst,  however,  followed  him  for  some 
distance ;  but  as  the  weather  proved  bad,  the  small  fleet 
under  Captain  Loring  was  alone  able  to  advance.  That 
officer  captured  two  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Amherst 
himself  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Crown  Point  for  the 
winter.  He  employed  his  army  in  cutting  a  road  to  New 
England,  rebuilding  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  and  enlarg- 
ing Fort  St.  Frederic,  which  he  named  Crown  Point. 
Near  the  ruins  of  Fort  William  Henry,  he  erected  Fort 
George. 

54.  Rodger s^  Expedition  against  the  Indians  of  St. 
Francis. — The  Indians  of  St.  F'rancis,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, had  long  been  noted  for  their  stealthy  and  destruc- 
tive attacks  upon  the  New^  England  settlements.  Major 
Rodgers,  with  his  provincial  rangers,  determined  at  length 
to  destroy  their  stronghold.  AVith  a  small  force  he  pene- 
trated to  St.  Francis  from  Crown  Point.  Halting  his 
men  near  by,  he  visited  the  village  in  disguise,  and  the 
next  morning  before  daybreak  two  hundred  of  the  sleep- 
ing Indians  were  put  to  death,  and  their  village  burned, 
as  an  atonement  for  the  six  hundred  English  scalps  which 
the  ranjjers  found  danfrlins:  in  the  wicrwams  there.  The 
squaws  and  children  were,  however,  by  Amherst's  orders, 
allowed  to  escape.  The  rangers  were  pursued,  and  suf- 
fered great  hardships.  Many  of  them,  after  this  deed  of 
blood,  lost  their  lives  while  on  their  way  back  to  the  set- 
tlements. 

55.  The   Capture  of  Quebec  —  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. — 
Meantime  the  most  memorable  contest  in  the  whole  war 


*  Tliis  fort  stood  on  Point  ft  la  Chevalier.  Lord  Amherst  partially  re- 
built it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  of  the  old  fort,  and  named  it 
Crown  Point. 

Questions.— Mention  the  expedition  against  the  St.  Francis  Indians. 
Give  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  General  Amherst.  What  is  said  of 
Fort  St.  Frederic  ? 
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was  taking  place  at  Quebec. 
Wolfe,  who  was  ably  pu})- 
ported  by  Generals  INIonek- 
ton,  Townsliend  and  Murray, 
left  Louisbourg,  and  reached 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  with 
30,000  men,  on  the  25th  of 
June.  .  Here  he  remained  to 
reconnoitre  until  the  30th, 
when  part  of  the  force  under 
Gen.  Monckton  was  trans- 
ferred to  Point  Levis.  Every 
effort  was  made  speedily  to 
commence  the  attack ;  and 
from  this  point,  on  the  13th 
of  July,  the  batteries  lirst  opened  on  the  French  citadel. 
Montcalm  sousfht  to  dislodij-e  Monckton,  but  failed.  Wolfe's 
own  camp  was  pitched  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmo- 
rency River,  while  the  French  camp  lay  beween  the  St. 

Charles  and  Beauport.  On  the 
31st  July,  Wolfe  attacked  Mont- 
calm's camp  near  Beauport  with 
a  strong  naval  and  milifary  force, 
but  was  defeated  and  compelled 
to  retire.  Detachments  were 
sent  out  in  various  directions  to 
destroy  the  Frencli  posts,  but 
with  little  effect.  At  length,  on 
20th  August,  Wolfe  called  to- 
gether his  generals  to  consult  on 
some  new  mode  of  attack.  They 
unanimously  opposed  the  mak- 
ing of  another  assault  on  the 
camp  at  l^eauport,  and  strongly 
recommendeTT  that  Quebec  should  be  attacked  from  above 
rather  than  from  ])elow  the  city.     Wolfe  approved  of  the 

QrKSTioxs.  Wlmt  was  transpiring  at  Quebec?  Who  were  Wolfe's 
pcncrals  ami  how  many  j-<il<lit'is  lia<l  lie?  Wlnndiil  li(>  arrive  at  Quebec? 
llow  did  ho  open  the  memorable  campaign,  and  with  what  success? 


Wolfe. 
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advice,  and,  on  the  3id  of  September,  transferred  his  camp 
to  Point  Levis.  Having  at  length  completed  all  his  plans, 
Wolfe,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  the  monch,  silently 
landed  his  men  at  a  place  since  called  Wolfe's  Cove. 
Having  learned  the  countersign  from  two  deserters,  Wolfe 
was  enabled  to  pass  the  shore  sentinels,  on  his  way  up  the 
river.     At  the  Cove,  the  guard  was  overpowered  ;^  and  si- 


Military  Operations  at  Quebec,   1759. 

lently  all  that  night  there  toiled  up  that  steep  ascent  8,000 
British  troops.  At  daybreak,  the  startling  news  reached 
the  camp  of  the  French  General  that  the  heights  had  been 
scaled,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in  a  strong  position  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham !  Havinsf  arranged  his  forces, 
consistinsr  of  4.500  men,  he  hastily  moved  forward  to  the 
attack.  De  Yaudreuil,  the  governor,  advised,  and  even 
ordered,  delay,  until  a  larger  force  could  be  collected,  and 
De  Bourgainville  recalled  from  Cape  Rousre,  just  above 
Quebec  (whither  he  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  a  part  of  the  British  attacking  force)  :  but  all  in 
vain.  IMontcnlm  was  impetuous  ;  and  after  rapidly  cross- 
ing the  St.  Charles,  he  at  once  gave  orders  to  advance, 
without  even  waitinsf  to  rest,  or  takinof  time  to  form  in 
proper  order  of  battle.     Wolfe  quietly  waited  the  fierce 


QuKSTioNS.  Point  out  on  the  map  the  two  hostile  camps.  After  liis 
first  failure  what  <li<l  "Wolfe  do  ?  How  was  the  new  plan  carried  out  ? 
Give  tlie  ])arti<Mil:irs  of  the  >nemorable  ascent  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
How  did  Montcalm  act  wlien^ie  received  the  news?  In  what  way  did  de 
Vaudreuil  seek  to  moderate  Montcalm's  impetuosity  ? 
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onslaught,  and  gave  his 
men  orders   not  to  lire 
until    the    French    sol- 
diers were  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards.     On  tho 
brave  Frenchmen  came, 
and     as     they    neared 
AVolfe's  troops,  the  lat- 
tle  of   musketry,   at   a  > 
given  signal,  extended,  j'l 
as  if  by   magic,    along  ijif 
the  whole  of  his   lines. 
As    the    French    wav- 
ered at  the  deadly  dis- 
charge, Wolfe  gave  the 
order   to    charge.       Al 
though   already  wound 
ed,     he     led     on     the 

grenadiers.  He  had  scarcely  gone  more  than 
paces  before  he  was  again  struck,  but  this  time  he  was 
mortally  wounded.*  Nevertheless,  with  a  wild  shout  his 
men  still  pressed  on,  while  he  was  silently  carried  to  the 
rear,  near  a  well.  The  charge  upon  the  advancing  line 
of  Fri^nch  troops  was  decisive,  though  they  were  cheered 
and  encourajTcd  to  stand  firm  by  the  voice  and  example  of 
Montcalm,  who  had  already  been  twice  wounded.  At 
length,  the  loud  shouts  ''  They  run  !  they  run  !  "  fell  on 
the  ear  of  the  heroic  Wolfe,  and  roused  for  a  moment  to 
consciousness  the  dying  hero.  "  WIio, —  who  run  .^  "  said 
ho.  "The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way  everywhere,"  was 
the  enger  response.  Then  gasping  a  hurried  messnge  for 
Col.  Burton,  he  turned  on  his  side   and  said,   "  Now  God 


Wolfe's  Ravine. 
{Half  way  tip  the  Heights. 


few 


"  A  sorcrf'.'iiit  wlinni  Wnlfo  ha<l  re«lnop<l  to  tho  ranks  for  his  rn:rlf>'  to  a 
BoMii»r.  ami  who  hn.A  (!■  s-'rt»il  to  th-i  P^rpin-h.  is  sai<l  to  have  aiiiM-d  ojie  ot 
the  fatal  bullets  at  tho  hero.  Bra«ldock  hhared  a  Biiiiilar  fat<.<  ;  ste 
page  >-0. 


yiKSTlov.s.     fiive  the  partlrulars  of  tliis  inrino  ■'hie  hattle.      How  wa« 
Wolfe  wou.ulfcd  ?    Mention  the  particulars  of  Wolf«'»  last  momenta. 
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be  praised;  I  die  in  peace!"  and  instantly  the  Irave 
AVolle  expired.  Montcalm  himself  with  noble  courage 
restrained  the  retreating  soldiers  ;  but,  struck  a  third 
time,  he  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
carried  into  the  city.  De  Vaudreuil,  on  whom  now  de- 
volved the  chief  command  of  Montcalm's  army,  rallied  a 
portion  of  the  troops,  and  successfully  resisted  for  a  time 
the  advance  of  the  victorious  army  into  the  city,  but  all 
in  vain ;  for  the  battle  was  already  decided  in  favor  of 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy.  Thus  was  this 
memorable  battle  fought  and  won,  with  a  loss  of  ],500 
French  and  700  British  ;  and  thus,  in  the  memorable  fall 
of  Quebec,  fell  also,  in  Canada,  (although  the  after-strug- 
gle was  protracted  for  a 
year,)  that  imperial 
power  which,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  had  ruled 
the  colonial  destinies  of 
New  France.  The  his- 
tory of  French  rule  in 
America  is  full  of  heroic 
achievements— of  touch- 
ing and  memorable  in- 
cident ;  and  its  termina- 
tion, though  decisive, 
^  ,,  ,     , ,  ,,  .   ^    ,_  was  still  worth V  of  that 

Wolfe's  old  Monument,  Quebec.  .  •,  ,  . 

great  nation,  whose  his- 
tory is  parallel  to  our  own  in  noble  deeds  and  chivalrous 
renown. 

56.  Death  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. — The  death  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  within  so  short  a  time  of  each  other, 
created  a  profound  feeling  of  regret.  Wolfe's  body  was 
conveyed  to  England  and  buried  at  Greenwich.    A  monu- 


QuKSTloxs.— How  did  Montcalm  bear  bis  reverse  ?  Wbat  happened  to 
bim  during  the  battle?  After  Montcalm's  death,  how  was  the  contest 
maintained?  How  many  fell  ?  What  is  said  of  French  rule  in  Canada  ? 
How  wore  the  deaths  of  the  two  heroes  regarded?  Mention  the  honors 
paid  to  Wolfe's  memory  in  England.  W^hat  monuments  were  erected  and 
where  ?  ^ 
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ment  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  another  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  (which  was 
re^Dlaced,  in  1849,  by  the  British 
troops  serving  in  Canada,by  a  hand- 
somer one),  on  the  very  spot  where 
''  Wolfe  died,  victorious."  Montcalm 
died  on  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
aged  47.  He  was  buried  at  the  Ur- 
suline  Convent,  Quebec.  A  noble  and 
chivalrous  soldier,  he  was  regretted 
by  friend  and  foe.  A  monument  to 
the  memory  of  himself  and  Wolfe 
was  erected  by  subscription  at  Que- 
bec, in  1827,  —  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
Wolfe's  new  Monument,  57.  Events  leading  to  the  close  of 
erected  in  1849.        ^J^Q    Campaign.  — 0\\   the   death   of 

Montcalm,  General  de  Levis,  then  at  Montreal, took  com- 
mand of  the  French  armv.  Before  his  arrival,  De  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  Governor,  endeavored  to  induce  M.  De  Ramzay, 
who  still  held  the  citadel,  to  defend  Quebec.  In  this, 
however,  de  Ramzay  permitted  himself  to  be  overruled 
by  the  inhabitants.  De  Levis  on  his  arrival  sought  to 
remedy  this  mistake,  but  before  he  could  complete  his 
plans,  the  garrison  had  surrendered  to  General  Towns- 
hend,  on  the  18th  of  September.  De  Levis  retired  with 
his  army  to  Jacques  Cartier  river,  27  miles  from  Quebec, 
and  de  Vaudreuil  went  to  Montreal.  After  reinforcing 
various  posts  with  his  soldiers,  de  Levis  rejoined  the 
Governor,  and  awaited  aid  from  France.  After  the  capit- 
ulation of  Quebec,  General  Murray,  the  British  governor, 
strengthened  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  Admiral  Saun- 
ders was  sent  to  England  with  a  thousand  prisoners. 


Qi'KSTioN.s. — Mention  \\\n  pfirliml.ira  of  IVlontoalm's  «lcalh.  What 
monumtMit  was  orectrd  lo  Woll'o  and  Mf»ntcalm  ?  Who  tfxik  command  of 
tlie  French  army  in  (Janaila?  Wliat  did  the  Marquis  <le  Vaudreuil  do? 
llow  did  the  surrender  ol  (Quebec  affect  the  niovenienta  of  de  L^vis  ? 
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58.  Final  Efforts  to 
Tale  and  Betake  Canada. 
The  fall  of  Quebec 
greatly  stimulated  the  zeal 
of  the  colonists  to  possess 
themselves  of  Canada. 
They  freely  voted  men  and 
money  for  the  enterprise, 
and  Pitt  further  stimulated 
them  by  a  patriotic  appeal, 
backed  by  large  reinforce- 
ments . and  an  abundant 
supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  provincial 
volunteers.  Although  the 
scanty  succors  sent  from 
France  failed  to  reach  it. 
Governor  de  Vaudreuil  de- 
termined to  make  a  final 
effort  to  retake  Quebec.  He  sent  General  de  Levis, 
therefore,  from  Montreal  with  all  his  available  forces. 
After  great  difficulty,  Bourlamarque,  with  an  advanced 
guard,  gained  a  footing  in  the  rear  of  the  city  in  April, 
1760.  Gen.  Murray,  anxious  to  attack  the  French  before 
they  could  concentrate  their  strength,  at  once  marched  out 
to  give  them  battle.  About  3,5C0  men  were  engaged  on 
each  side.  After  a  desperate  encounter  at  Ste.  Foye,  the 
British  were  forced  to  retire  within  the  city  walls,  leaving 
their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  De  Levis  hav- 
ing arrived,  now  commenced  the  siege,  and  both  parties 
anxiously  waited  for  reinforcements  from  home.  Those 
for  General  Murray  having  arrived  first,  De  Levis  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat,  leaving  all  his 
stores  and  some  of  his  artillery  behind  him.  Leaving  a 
corps  of  observation  near  Quebec,  want  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions compelled  him  to  distribute  the  rest  of  his  army 


"Wolfe  and  Montcalm's  Monument. 


Qlestioxs.— What  followed  the  capitulation? 
made  by  France  to  regain  Canada. 


Mention  the  efforts 
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amons:  tlie  remaining  French  jjarrisons.  lie  then  visited 
the  military  posts  at  Isle-aux-Noix  and  Montreal,  and 
sought  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits. 

59.  Campaign  of  17GU. — Amherst's  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign for  17 GO,  was  to  attack  the  outlying  French  posts 
of  Isle-aux-Noix,  Os-we-gat-chie  (La  Presentation,  now 
Ogdensburg),  and  Fort  Levis  at  La  Galette  (an  island  in 
the  St.  Lawrence)  ;  then  to  concentrate  all  the  troops 
and  rangers  for  a  combined  attack  on  Montreal.  Murray 
was  to  move  up  from  Quebec ;  Colonel  Haviland  was  to 
attack  Isle-aux-Noix  ;  and  Amherst  himself  was  to  ad- 
vance against  La  Galett;'  and  Oswegatchie,  on  his  way 
down  the  river.  In  «!  uie,  Amherst  left  Schenectady 
with  6,000  provincials  and  4,000  regulars.  In  July,  he 
was  joined  at  Oswego  by  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  and  GOO  Iro- 
quois, afterwards  increased  to  1,330.  From  this  place 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson  sent  friendlv  overtures  to  the  Indians 
near  Montreal,  which  were  accepted.  Having  sent  Col. 
Haldimand  with  1,000  men  as  an  advance  guard,  Am- 
herst proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  August.  Os- 
wegatchie was  soon  taken,  but  Fort  Levis,  at  La  Galette, 
held  out  for  some  days,  but  at  length  surrendered.  In 
August,  Col.  Haviland  appeared  before  Isle-aux-Xoix, 
and  opened  fire  upon  it.  M.  de  Bourgainville,  the 
French  commandant,  did  not  long  resist  the  attack,  but, 
having  withdrawn  with  his  main  force,  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  the  British  forces.  Thus  the 
whole  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain  region 
passed  from  the  French  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

60.  Close  of  French  Rule  in  Canada.— At  length  the 
British  forces  from  Quebec,  Lake  Champlain,  and  Os- 
wego, converged  slowly  yet  simultaneously  upon  Mon- 
treal ;  and  early  in  Septeml)er,  IVIontreal  was  invested  by 
a  force  of  17,000  men  under  Gen.  Amherst.  Resistance 
was  useless  ;  and.  after  some  discussion,  De  Yaudreuil 
proposed  to  capitulate.      To  this  Gen.  Amherst  agreed, 

QfTSTiONs.— WTiat  was  tbo  result  of  Murray's  encounter?    Give  a 
sketch  of  Amherst's  proceedinjj. 
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and  on  the  8th  of  September, 
17  GO,  was  signed  that  memorable 
document  by  wliich  the  whole  of 
Canada  was  solemnly  transferred 
from  the  French  to  the  British 
crown.  Thus,  after  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  heroic  struggle, 
with  scant  means  of  defence, 
against  powerful  rival  colonists 
and  a  relentless  Indian  enemy. 
Lord  Amherst.  ^\^q  gpgj;  promoters  of    European 

civilization  and  enterprise  in  Canada  were  compelled  to 
give  place  to  a  more  aggressive  race.  But  they  did  so 
with  honor.  Little,  however,  did  those  think  who  were 
then  the  victors  over  a  brave  enemy  in  Canada,  that, 
within  twenty  years  after  the  French  standard  had  ceased 
to  float  at  Quebec,  their  own  proud  flag  would  be  igno- 
miniously  lowered  at  New  York,  as  well  as  at  every  other 
fort  and  military  post  within  the  thirteen  American  col- 
onies. And  little,  too,  did  they  think  that  soon  they 
would  be  compelled  to  maintain  at  Quebec  a  military  and 
commercial  supremacy,  which  the  vanquished  French  col- 
onists had  so  valiantly  done  during  the  preceding  one 
hundred  years.  As  a  parting  tribute  to  their  unflinching 
valor  and  fidelity,  the  last  defenders  of  Canada,  ere  return- 
ing to  France,  obtained  from  their  conquerors,  and  left  as 
a  legacy  to  their  countrymen,  a  guarantee  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  for  other  privileges  which 
were  dear  to  a  people  about  to  be  transferred  from  their 
own  to  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag.* 

61.    Trcmsference  of  the  French  Posts  at  the  West. — Af- 
ter the  capitulation  of  Montreal  was  signed.  Major  Rod- 


*  The  brief  miTitary  details  which  are  civen  of  the  several  campaicms 
in  this  S€V(^n  Years'  IVar  are  taken  chieflv  from  Precis  of  Jfara  iii  Cancv- 
dafrom  1755  to  1S14,  bv  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bart.  London,  1862. 


QrESTloxs.— Howdid  the  Lake  Champl.iin  country  pass  out  of  the 
ha.nds  of  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1760  ?  Give  the  particulars  of 
the  close  of  the  French  rule  in  Canada.  What  was  the  victor's  after-fate  ? 
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gers,  with  two  hundred  of  his  trusty  rangers,  was  direct- 
ed, according  to  previous  arrangement  to  that  effect,  to 
j^roceed  westward,  and  to  receive  the  final  submission  of 
the  outlying  French  posts  at  Detroit,  St.  Joseph,  Michili- 
mackinac,  Ste.  Marie,  and  Des  Puans  (Green  Bay),  and 
to  escort  their  commanders  to  Quebec.  Eodgers  proceed- 
ed on  his  mission,  and  having  delivered  despatches  to 
General  Monckton,  at  Fort  Pitt,  soon  reached  Presqu'- 
Isle  (Erie,  on  Lake  Erie).  There  his  own  party  had 
been  joined  by  some  Indians  and  provincials.  Dividing 
the  combined  force  into  two  parties,  Eodgers  and  his  de- 
tachment proceeded  to  Detroit  in  boats,  while  the  remain- 
der went  by  land.  After  landing  one  evening,  for  the 
night,  and  before  reaching  Detroit,  he  was  confronted  by 
Pontiac,*  an  Ottawa  'chief,  who  demanded  by  what  right 
he  had  advanced  through  his  territory  with  a  hostile  band. 
After  mutual  explanations,  Pontiac  suffered  him  to  pro- 
ceed on  his  mission  ;  but  the  chief  evidently  felt  that  in 
•the  fall  of  French  authority  at  Quebec  fell  also  that  In- 
dian balance  of  power  between  the  two  great  nations  who 
were  then  contending  for  supremacy  on  this  continent. 

62.  The  Jirst  Massacre  at  Wycmivg. — Soon  after  the 
incorporation  of  the  Delawares  with  the  Iroquois,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Wyoming  was  given  to  them  as  their  hunting 
grounds.  A  Connecticut  company  set  up  a  claim  to  the 
valley  on  the  strength  of  the  king's  indefinite  charter  to 


♦Pnntiao  wns  a  oelpbrntrd  rliirf  of  llie  Ottnwn  trite  of  IrdianP,  \rlio, 
reirnTinc  from  the  ^  allcv  of  tlip  preat  river  of  iLat  iifiir.e.fettltd  rear 
IVTielnlimackinae.  >\ii  allv  of  Ihe  Frerrh.  lie  rtF^led  tlie  tflorts  of  tlie 
Pnelish  to  pain  roflneppion  of  the  Freneh  foi-ts  after  the  fall  of  C^nietec  in 
17r,0-60.  In  .Tune.  17a?.  lie  matured  a  hold  and  romrreheiiBive  plan  for 
the  pxfinrtjon  of  Fnpli.«h  power,  hy  the  FirrnltrneoiiB  rapture  of  tl^^  fx- 
teneivp  rhnin  r>f  forts  veaehinp  from  I  ;'l<e  ISIichipan  to  Il;e  p^'iafara-  Ihe 
plot  fail<>(l.  and  Pontiac  afterA^ards  profr-pptd  frier.«lFhii>  for  the  J  rplish  ; 
hut  an  Tn<1ian  Ppv  liavinp  diHcovrred.  in  a  Hperc  h,  Fjnitf  mP  ('  ^'f''*  '.erv, 
ptabofd  liim  to  the  lioart.  and  fled.  Pontiar'a  lops  vas  preatly  dei>loi> d  ; 
for  he  was  a  man  of  sininilar  papaeitv,  darinp  ei  urape,  ai  d  ptatetnaiilike 
views.  The  county  of  Pontiac,  in  Lower  Canada,  ia  calltil  after  thib  re- 
nowned chief. 

QnnsTloN.s.— WTiat  privilepos  were  pranted  to  the  vanquished  ?  Men- 
tion the  authority  piven  for  the  military  details.  Give  particulars  of  the 
transference  of  the  Western  French  poste.  "What  occurrence  took  place 
in  .June,  17C3? 
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Plymouth  in  1G20  (on  which  that  of  Connecticut  was 
based),  and  of  an  unauthorized  grant  from  some  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  company  formed  a  settlement  there,  1761. 
This  greatly  irritated  the  Iroquois,  and  they  determined 
to  destroy  it.  Jealous  too  of  the  Delawares,  who  had  in 
1662  taken  a  prominent  part  in  making  a  treaty  with  the 
English,  a  party  of  Iroquois  visited  the  valley,  and  having 
treacherously  set  fire  to  the  house  of  a  noted  Delaware 
chief  (who  perished  in  the  flames),  they  charged  the  out- 
rage upon  the  inhabitants.  In  revenge,  the  Delawares 
suddenly  attacked  the  settlement,  scalped  most  of  the  in- 
nocent inhabitants  and  burnt  their  houses.  This  was, 
however,  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  terrible  destruction 
of  the  same  beautiful  valley  some  years  later  by  some 
lawless  Indians  under  Col.  John  Butler,  the  famous  rang- 
er, who  defied  his  authority  and  violated  the  pledges 
which  he  had  given. 

63.  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. — Pontiac,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Ottawa  confederacy  of  the  Lidians  (which 
included  the  Remnants  of  the  Western  Ilurons,  the  Pot- 
tawatamies,  0  jib  ways  and  Ottawas),  saw  in  the  fall  of 
French  power  the  destruction  of  the  red  man's  influence 
in  the  contests  between  the  rival  white  traders.  As  the 
power  of  one  of  the  rivals  had  been  annihilated,  he  was 
determined  that  tlie  other  should  fall  also,  and  that  the 
Indians  should  again  be  supreme  in  their  native  wilds  at 
the  West,  He  therefore  matured  a  bold  and  compre^ien- 
sive  plan  for  the  extinction  of  English  power  on  the. up- 
per lakes,  by  the  simultaneous  capture  of  the  extensive 
chain  of  forts  reachinfj  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Nia- 
gara  river.  Immediately  on  the  iirst  outbreak  of  the 
storm,  Sir  William  Johnson  summoned  a  grand  council 
of  the  Iroquois  to  meet  at  the  German  Flats.  All  the 
cantons,  except  that  of  the  powerful  Senecas  (whose 
castles  were  near  Niagara),  attended   it  and   gave  assur- 

QrESTioxs.— Give  a  sketch  of  Pontlac's  career.  "What  did  Pontiac 
think  of  the  fall  or  the  French  power  in  Quebec  ?  Give  particulars  of 
the  lirst  Wyoming  Massacre. 
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ances  of  their  fidelity.  Sir  William  also  sent  Capt.  Claus, 
his  son-in-law,  to  hold  a  general  council  of  the  Canadian 
Indians  at  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine).  The  St.  Francis, 
Oswegatchie,  Caughnawagas  and  other  tribes  which  at- 
tended, proved  their  friendship  by  sending  messengers  up 
the  Ottawa  to  Michilimackinac,  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  laTtes  to  Detroit,  to  notify  their  western  allies 
that  if  they  persisted  in  their  hostility  to  the  English, 
they  would  be  compelled  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  In  the  meantime,  nine  forts  were  attacked  about 
the  same  time,  and  their  garrisons,  on  surrendering,  were 
either  massacred  or  dispersed.  The  capture  of  Michili- 
mackinac was  entrusted  to  the  Ojibway  and  Sac,  or  Sauk, 
Indians.  At  this  post,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1773,  (King 
George's  birthday),  Minavavana,  an  Ojibway  chief,  in- 
vited the  English  to  witness  an  Indian  game  of  ball. 
Having  played  up  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  the  Indians 
rushed  in,  seized  and  massacred  the  garrison,  except  a 
few  who  escaped. 

64.  Pontiac's  Siege  of  Detroit. — Detroit,  under  Major 
Gladwin,  was  attacked  by  Pontiac  himself  in  May  ;  but 
the  scheme  failed, — an  Ojibway  girl  having  revealed  the 
plot.  The  siege  was  nevertheless  maintained  by  the  In- 
dians, with  more  than  their  usual  constancy,  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  months.  At  length  the  garrison,  which  at  first 
had  been  aided  by  some  friendly  French  Canadians,  and 
succored  by  Lieut,  Cuyler  and  Capt.  Dalzell,  was  finally 
relieved  by  Col.  Bradstreet. 

65.  The  lielief  of  Detroit. — Lieut.  Cuyler  had  been 
sent  with  76  men  from  Niajjara  to  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son  in  May.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Ilurons.  He  escaped  ;  but  40 
of  his  men  were  captured  and  put  to  death.  In  June, 
Cuyler  again  brought  60  men  with  ample  supplies.  In 
July,   Gen.   Amherst    despatched     his    favorite    aide-de- 

QrKSTiONS.— Give  the  particulars  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy.  How  did 
the  Indiana  reqanl  the  suiiplfinterB  of  th«;  Kr*»n(h  ?  MfMition  the  steps 
■which  were  taken  by  Sir  William  Joliusoii,  and  with  what  buccess.  llow 
ivaii  Michilimackinac  taktsu '{ 
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camp,  Capt.  Dalzell,  with  2G0  men  and  twenty  rangers, 
under  Major  Rodgers.  Dalzell  was  a  daring  man,  aini 
on  his  arrival  insisted  upon  making  a  night  sortie  ;  but 
Pontiac,  who  had  been  apprised  of  his  design,  was  pre- 
pared, and  Dalzell  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  a  little  stream 
two  miles  from  the  fort  (since  called  Bloody  Run).  He 
and  his  party  were  routed.  Rodgers  and  his  rangers, 
however,  covered  their  retreat ;  but  not  until  Dalzell  and 
70  of  his  men  had  fallen  victims  to  their  temerity. 

66.  Bouquet's  Relief  of  Fort  Pitt. — Oii  hearing  that 
Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg,  and  formerly  Fort  du  Quesne) 
"was  besieged  by  the  Delawares,  Hurons  and  Shawanese, 
General  Amherst  despatched  Colonel  Bouquet  from  Phil- 
adelphia with  500  Highlanders  to  its  relief.  His  march 
through  the  forest  was  a  most  memorable  one  ;  and  on 
his  way  he  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  beleaguered  posts 
at  Forts  Redford  and  Ligonier.  As  Bouquet  advanced, 
the  Indians  fled,  determined,  however,  to  annihilate  him 
in  passing  through  the  defile  at  Bushy  Run  (a  small 
stream  ten  miles  from  Fort  Pitt),  where  they  had  laid  an 
ambuscade  for  him.  Bouquet's  precautions  were,  how- 
ever, equal  to  the  stealthy  stratagem  of  his  dusky  foes. 
As  his  advance  guard  emerged  from  the  pass,  the  terrible 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  resounded  through  the  forest. 
Bouquet's  men  instantly  formed,  and  nobly  resisted  the 
sudden  assault  of  the  hidden  foe.  For  seven  hours  the 
battle  waged,  until  night  fell  upon  the  combatants.  At 
grey  dawn  the  infuriated  Indians  renewed  the  attack  ;  but 
Bouquet,  having  posted  some  of  his  men  in  ambuscade, 
feigned  a  retreat.  The  Indians,  not  suspecting  his  strat- 
agem, rushed  forward,  only  to  be  attacked  with  deadly 
effect  on  every  side.  They  fled  in  consternation  ;  and 
Bouquet's  heroic  band,  gathering  up  their  dead  and 
wounded,  marched  in  triumph  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
garrison. 

QuESTioxs.— TVhat  led  to  Pontiac's  failure  at  Detroit  7  Give  particu- 
lars of  Ciiyler,  Dalzell  and  Rogers'  efforts  to  relieve  that  carrieon.  What 
did  General  Amherst  do  there  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Colonel  Bouquet's 
memorable  march  from  Philadelphia  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt. 
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G7.  Effect  of  Bouquet's  Victory — Johnson's  Treaty. — 
By  this  victory,  the  disgrace  of  Braddock's  defeat  in  the 
same  neighborhood  was  wiped  out,  and  the  spell  of  Indian 
invincibility  in  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  forest  warfare 
was  broken.  Pontiac  himself,  up  at  Detroit,  felt  the 
force  of  the  blow ;  and  his  hosts  gradually  melted  away 
into  the  forests  or  sued  for  peace.  The  Senecas  remained 
implacable  for  a  time,  and  did  much  harm  ;  but  Sir  "Wil- 
liam Johnsoii  had,  at  length,  the  satisfaction  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  treaty  at  Niagara  in  1764,  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  principal  tribes  which  occupied  the  ter- 
ritory lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper 
jMississippi.  By  this  treaty  the  Huron  Indians  ceded  to 
the  king  the  country  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Detroit 
strait,  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ste.  Claire,  and  the  Sen- 
ecas ceded  a  strip  of  land,  four  miles  in  width  on  either 
side  of  the  Niagara  river  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lal^e 
Erie,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  for  the  king's  garrison, 
alone,  and  that  it  should  never  become  private  property. 
As  a  token  of  their  regard,  they  gave  all  the  islands  on 
the  river  to  Sir  "William  Johnson,  but  Sir  William  ceded 
them  to  the  king.  So  ijreat  was  Sir  "William's  influence 
amonij  them,  that  the  Caui^hnawaira  Indians, — a  Mohawk 
tribe  from  Sault  St.  Louis  (Lachine), — had  previously 
come  to  Sir  "William  to  complain  of  an  alleged  purchase 
of  their  land,  under  a  patent  from  Louis  XIV,  which  they 
had  never  acknowledged,  and  which  General  Gage,  the 
English  gorernor  of  Montreal,  had  declared  to  be  invalid. 
Sir  William  espoused  their  cause,  and  sent  them  home 
contented  with  assurances  of  his  interposition  on  their 
behalf. 

68.  Expedition  nqninst  the  Wvtern  Indians. — In  order 
to  chastise  the  Dolnwarcs  and  the  far-off  tribes  who  had 
conspired  with  Pontiac,  two  expeditions  were  sent  against 
them.     One  was  entrusted  to  ^ol.  Bradstreet,  but  he  rais- 


QrESTTOxs.— Where  did  Bouquet  obt.iin  a  victory  ?  WHiat  was  the 
eTect  of  his  victory?  "What  followed?  Mention  the  particulars  of  the 
Indian  treaty. 
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managed  it  and  was  directed  to  return  to  Niagara.  Tlie 
other  was  entrusted  to  Col.  Bouquet,  and  nobly  did  he  do 
his  duty.  With  fifteen  hundred  men  he  cautiously  thread- 
ed his  way  from  Fort  Pitt  through  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness into  the  very  heart  of  Ohio  (then  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  faithless  Delawares  and  Shawanese).  The 
remembrance  of  Bushy  Run  was  still  fresh  in  their  mem- 
ories, and  they  hastened  to  send  friendly  messages  to  the 
avenging  conqueror.  Bouquet  declined  to  treat  with 
them,  unless,  as  a  preliminary  condition,  they  would, 
within  twelve  days,  deliver  up  to  him  every  French  and 
English  prisoner  in  their  hands — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— and  furnish  them  with  food,  clothing  atid  horses  to 
convey  them  to  P'ort  Pitt.  So  sternly  did  Bouquet  insist 
upon  these  conditions,  that  in  a  few  days  he  received  no 
le^s  than  two  hundred  captives,  taken  by  the  Indians  from 
English  and  French  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Kew  York  and  elsewhere.  With  these  now  happy  fugi- 
tives and  fourteen  hostages,  Bouquet  set  out  for  Fort 
Pitt,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1764. 

69.  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763. — In  the  meantime,  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Por- 
tuofal,  was  sisrned  at  Paris  in  Februarv,  1763.  Bv  this 
treaty,  France  ceded  to  England  the  whole  of  her  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana 
and  the  small  fishing  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

'(off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland),  and  leceived  back  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadaloupe  in  the  West  Indies — England  re- 
taining Grenada  and  the  Grenadines — while  Spain  re- 
ceived back  Cuba  in  exchange  for  Florida, 

70.  The  French  and  English  Colonial  Systems  con- 
trasted.— Most  of  the  French  military  officers  and  troops, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  returned  to 
France  after  the  capitulation.  Their  return  was  encour- 
aged by  the  English,  who  were  anxious  thus  quietly  to 


Oi'ESTioxs.— Howdifl  Sir  Willinm  Johnson  oxert  hia  influence  among 
th«  Tn-iians  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Col.  Bouquet's  famous  expedition  against 
the  Western  Indians. 
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rid  tlicmsclvcs  of  a  powerful  tintfigonistic  element  in  tLo 
population  of  their  newly  acquired  possession.  They 
well  knew,  from  tlie  character  of  the  political  and  social 
structure  of  the  French  and  English  Colonies,  that  the 
process  of  assimilation  between  the  two  races,  so  long  ar- 
rayed in  hostility  to  each  other,  would  be  very  slow. 

71.  Tlie  System  of  Government  in  the  French  Colony. 
— Independently  of  the  dissimilarity  in  national  tastes 
and  habits,  the  relations  of  the  French  Colony  witli  the 
Imperial  government  were  essentially  different  from  those 
which  connected  a  British  colony  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  French  colony  was  a  child  of  the  State.  Ev- 
erything in  It  of  a  civil  nature  was  under  official  patron- 
age or  jjolitical  surveillance,  while  religious  matters  were 
subject  to  vigorous  ecclesiastical  control.  Two  principal 
objects  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  French  colonists — 
the  extension  of  the  peltry  traffic,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Indian  tribes.  As  a  means  of  carrying  out  these  two 
great  projects,  exploration  and  discovery  formed  a  chief 
feature  of  French  colonial  life. 

72.  System  of  Government  in  the  English  Colony. — In 
the  English  colony,  the  government,  on  the  contrary,  was 
rather  a  civil  and  social  bond,  than  an  expression  of  the 
embodied  will  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  It  interfered 
as  little  as  possible  in  matters  of  trade,  leaving  them  to 
develop  themselves  as  fast  and  as  freely  as  the  enterprise 
of  the  trader  and  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  would 
admit.  Hence,  exploration  and  discovery  within  the  colony 
formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  objects  and  pursuits 
of  the  English  colonist.  When,  therefore,  the  rival  colo- 
nists came  into  contact,  it  was  rather  in  a  struggle  for  cn- 
larired  boundaries  for  trade,  or  for  influence  over  the  In- 
dian  tribes.  The  momentous  strujxijle  which  led  to  the 
separation  of  Cana<hi  from  France,  forever  j)ut  an  end 
to  these  struirixles  between  the  French  and  Enirlish   colo- 

Questions.— Give  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Taris.  IIo',v  did  it 
affect  French  oHicers?  How  did  the  En.^lish  view  their  departure? 
Mention  the  contrast  between  the  French  and  English  colonial  systema. 
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nies  for  dominion  over  rival  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the 
monopaly  oi  the  fur-trade.  It  also  brought  to  a  close  a 
protracted  contest  for  coaiinorcial  and  national  supremacy, 
waged  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  between  two  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  Christendom.  That  contest,  althouijh 
it  was  too  often  utterly  selfish  in  its  aims  and  purposes, 
nevertheless  unconsciously  developed  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree, even  in  both  colonies,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  dis- 
covery which  has  scarcely  had  a  parallel  in  later  times, 
when  steam  and  electricity  have  added,  as  it  were,  wings 
to  man's  locomotive  and  physical  power. 

QL'Esnoxs.— How  did  these  systems  affect  the  French  aud  English 
colonists  ? 


CHAPTER  YI. 

British  Rule,  First  Period  ;  from  the  Conquest 
UNTIL  THE  Division  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
1760-1792. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

EstaUishment  of  English    Colonial   Government — Ameri- 
can Designs  upon    Canada  —  Changes 
in  the  Constitution. 

1.  British  Rule  Inaugurated. — It  was  after  the  treaty 
of  peace,  in  1763,  that  General  Murray  was  appointed 
first  Governor-General  of  the  new  British  Province  of 
Quebec,  in  place  of  Lord  Amherst,  who  had  hitherto  act- 
ed as  governor-in-chief.     The  boundaries  of  the  new  pro- 


Qt-estioxs.— Name  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  five.  Wlien  did 
Bntish  rule  in  Canada  commence?  Who  was  its  first  (governor?  Give 
the  names  of  its  divisions.  What  svstem  of  government  was  then  adopt- 
ed?   Mention  the  population  and  state  of  Canada  at  this  time. 
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vince  were  contracted  by  the  separation  from  it  of  New 
Brunswick,  Labrador,  &c.  Tlie  old  district-divisions  of 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers  were  retained.  Gen- 
eral Murray,  with  an  executive  council,  governed  the 
Quebec ;  General  Gage,  the  Montreal ;  and  Col.  Burton, 
the  Three  Rivers  District.  Two  other  districts,  the  St. 
Maurice  and  the  St.  Francis,  were  shortly  afterwards  set 
apart.  Justice  was  administered  in  each  district  chieily 
by  military  or  militia  officers,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Governor.  This  system  was  not  popular,  and  only  contin- 
ued in  operation  for  a  short  time,  until  a  court  of  King's 
Bench  and  a  court  of  Common  Pleas  were  instituted. 
The  laws  and  customs  of  France  were,  however,  followed 
in  matters  affecting  land. 

2.  State  of  Canada  at  this  Time. — The  population  of 
Canada  at  this  time  was  about  80,000,  including  nearly 
8,000  Indians.  The  country,  however,  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  desolating  wars,  and  agriculture  and  other 
peaceful  arts  languished.  The  failure  of  the  F"rench 
Government  to  pay  its  Canadian  creditors  the  sums  due 
to  them,  chiefly  through  the  fraud,  rapacity,  and  extrav- 
agance of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  involved  many  of  these 
creditors  in  misery  and  ruin. 

3.  Amelioration  in  the  system  of  Government  discussed. 
— In  17GG,  Governor  Murray  was  recalled,  and  Gen. 
(afterwards  Sir  Guy)  Carleton  apjiointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral.*    In  August  of  that  year.  Governor  Carleton  and 


♦  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorrhester^wa'^  amonjr  the  most  eminent  men 
■who  havft  povenied  Tanada.  He  was  born  in  Knjrland  in  172o,  entered  the 
arinv  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  tl>e  sieireand  oaptnre  of  Quebeo,  under 
"SVolfe,  in  17r>0.  He  was.  for  liis  services,  proniotfd  to  the  rank  of  Biirra- 
dier-General.  ami  duriii'^  the  (Tovernor-Gencrnl's  (Murray's^  absence  from 
Canada  in  17r.7,  he  admliii>t''red  the  povernment.  Beiiip  in  England  in 
1770,  he  aided  in  the  p;issa','c  of  the  Ou^bec  Art  of  1771.  In  1774  he  re(urne«l 
as  Governor-General,  an«l  suocessfiillv  resisted  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
cans upon  Quebec  in  1770.  Tn  1778  he  ntumed  to  Encland.  and  was 
knighted  by  the  kin^.  In  178'J  he  succee«led  Sir  Henn-  (  linton  as  Coni- 
mandcr-in-chi  f  of  the  roval  fones  in  Ameiic.a.  In  17K0  he  wns  created 
Lord  Dorchester  for  his  distinguished  services,  and  from  that  lime  until 

Qt'ESTloxs.— Who  suecOeded  governor  Murray  ?  What  ameliorations 
in  the  system  of  government  were  proposed  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord 
Dorchester's  career.  Mentiou  the  steps  which  were  taken  to  remove  any 
cause  of  comxjlaiut. 
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Gov.  Sir  Henry  Moore,  of  New  York,  met  at  Lako 
Champlain,  each  with  a  surveyor,  to  fix  the  boundary 
line  between  their  respective  provinces.  The  boundary 
stone  set  up  in  that  year  was  replaced  by  an  iron  monu- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Ashbui-ton  Treaty,  in  1842. 
During  the  interval,  Major  Irving  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Province  pro  tern.  Much  dissatisfaction  was, 
however,  felt  because  of  the  continued  administration  of 
justice  and  civil  affairs  solely  by  military  men,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  left  the  province.  Memorials  and 
complaints  on  the  subject  were  transmitted  to  England, 
and  there  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  No 
thing  was  done,  however,  except  to  direct  the  Gover- 
nor-General to  issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  these  complaints.  Sir  Guy  went  to  England  in  1770 
to  give  testimony  on  Canadian  affairs,  and  did  not  return 
until  1774.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Cramahe  was  ajD- 
*  pointed  Governor  ad  interim.  The  evidence  taken  before 
the  commission  was  referred  to  three  crown  lawyers,  who 
did  not  report  upon  it  until  1772-73.  Two  were  in  favor 
of  the  views  entertained  by  the  colonists,  while  the  third 
was  opposed  to  them. 

4.  The  Quehec  Act  of  111  A. — As  the  result  of  all  these 
discussions,  the  British  ministry  resolved  to  submit  to 
Parliament  a  conciliatory  measure,  which  was  finally 
passed,  entitled  a  "  Bill  for  reconstructing  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec."  This  bill  provided,  among 
other  thinijs,  for  the  "free  exercise"  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reliction  ;  for  the  establishment  of  a  Lemslative 
Council ;  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  criminal  law  of 


1796  (with  the  exception  of  two  years')  he  remained  in  Canada  as  Gover- 
nor-General. He  was  thus  connected  with  Canada  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-six  years.  During  that  time  he  acqiiired  great  distinction  as  a 
colonial  governor  by  his  prudence,  lirmness,  and  sagacity-  h'is  concilia- 
tory manner  towards  tlie  French  Canadians  and  towards  oiher  parties  won 
for  him  their  love  and  respect;  and  when  he  retireil  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ciinada  it  was  amid  the  heartfelt  regret  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.    He  died  in  1808,  aged  83. 

QcTESTiONS. — Wliat  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  ?  What  wa.«i  the  result 
of  these  inquiries?  Mention  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Quebec  act 
of  1774.    Was  the  Quebec  act  satisfactory  ? 
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Enf^lancI  into  the  province  ;  but  it  declared  "  that  in  all 
mutters  of  controversy,  relative  to  proj)erty  and  civil 
ri""hts,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  Canada  as  the 
rule  for  the  decision  of  the  same."  Thus,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  religion,  and  protection  under  the  civil  laws,  of 
French  Canada  were  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  by  Im- 
perial statute  ;  and  a  system  of  local  self-government  was 
introduced.  The  act  was  distasteful  to  the  British  resi- 
dents, but  it  gave  unmixed  satisfaction  to  the  French 
Canadians  ;  and,  at  a  time  when  the  old  English  colonies 
were  wavering  in  their  attachment  to  the  British  crown, 
it  confirmed  the  French  Canadians  in  their  allegiance  to 
the  king. 

5.  Efforts  of  the  Disaffected  Colonists  to  Detach  the 
Canadians  from  England. — Most  of  the  old  English  colo- 
nies in  America  had  long  possessed  liberal  royal  charters, 
under  which  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  almost  unlimited 
self-irovernment.  The  l©noj  continuance  of  this  riijht, 
almost  unquestioned  by  the  Home  Government,  had,  in 
many  cases,  fostered  a  spirit  of  ambitious  resistance  to 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  over  the  colonies,  even 
when  it  was  employed  to  modify  or  counteract  the  hasty 
or  oppressive  acts  of  the  local  governments.  The  spirit 
of  opposition  had  much  to  do  with,  and  even  gave  an  un- 
due vehenvence  to,  the  resistance  of  the  New  England 
colonists  to  the  ill-advised  stamp  and  customs  duties  acts 
which  were  imposed  upon  the  American  colonies  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  This  state  of  feeling  ripened  into 
open  revolt  against  the  Sovereign  a  few  years  afterwards. 
The  stamp  act  was  passed  in  1765,  but,  owing  to  the  vio- 
lent agitation  which  it  caused,  was  repealed  in  1766.  The 
customs  duties  act  was  passed  in  1767,  but  repealed  in 
1770,  except  so  far  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  concerned.  In 
order  to  raise  a  revenue,  the  East  India  Company  was 

Questions  — WLat  \a  said  of  the  English  colonies  in  America?  Give  an 
account  of  tho  state  oi  ill-feeling  in  New  England  at  this  time  and  of  its 
OTil  electa  upon  tho  colony.  What  li  said  of  the  famous  tea  riot  in  Boston  ? 
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allowed,  in  1773,  to  export  tea  to  Boston.  On  its  arrival 
there,  a  party,  disguised  as  Indians  (some  of  whom  were 
interested  rivals  of  the  East  India  Company),  boarded  the 
ships,  seized  the  tea,  and  threw  it  into  the  harbor.  The 
government  therefore  shut  up  the  harbor,  until  the  Com- 
pany should  be  indemnified  for  its  losses,*  revoked  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  and  sent  troops  under  General 
Gage  to  enforce  obedience.  In  1774,  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  by  circular,  requested  a  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia of  representatives  from  all  the  colonies  to  concert 
measures  of  resistance.  Each  of  the  thirteen  old  colonies, 
except  Georgia,  sent  delegates.  Canada  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  the  revolt ;  and  although  one  of  the  three 
addresses  issued  by  the  insurgent  Congress  was  specially 
addressed  to  the  Canadians, f  they  declined  to  repudiate 
their  formal  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  especially  as 
that  same  Con^jress  had  denounced  the  liberalitv  to  these 
very  P>ench  Canadians  of  the  Quebec  Act  of  177-4,  which 
they  regarded  as  so  great  a  boon. 

6.  American  Hostile  Attack's  on  Canada. — The  ap- 
peal from  the  insurgents  having  failed  to  secure  the  co- 
operating sympathy  of  the  Canadians,  Congress  despatched 
a  twofold  expedition  in  1775  to  secure  the  British  posts  in 
Canada,  and  to  develope  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    One  army  from  Boston,  under  General  Arnold,  $ 

*  *'  Th'e  object  of  the  mother  country  in  imposing  a  duty  of  Ihrce  pence 
per  pound  on  tea  imported  by  the  East  India  Company  into  America, 
vhile  it  was  ticelve  pence  per  pound  in  England,  wa-;  mainly  to  break  up 
the  contraband  trade  of  the  colonial  merchants  with  Holland  and  her 
possessions."  *  ♦  *  "  Some  of  the  merchants  [of  Boston]  had  become 
rirh  in  the  traffic,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  large  fortune  which 
Hancock  [president  of  the  insurgent  Cong^es!^]  inherited  from  his  uncle 
was  thus  acquired."  ♦  ♦  *  '.  n  ^vas  tit,  then,  that  Hancock,  who 
*  *  *  was  respondent  in  the  Admiralty  Courts,  in  suits  of  the  Crown, 
to  recover  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  *  *  *  should  be  the  first 
to  affix  Ids  name  to  the^  [declaration  of  independejice]  which,  if  made 
{.ood,  would  nave  him  from  ruin."  *  *  *— Sabine's  American  Loyalists, 
^  ol.  I  ,  (Boston,  1x65,)  pages  8.  9,  13. 

t  The  tirst  of  these  documents  was  addressed  to  Kins  George  Til.  the 
second  to  the  British  people,  and  the  third  to  the  Canadian  colonists. 

+  Benedict  Arnold  after  those  events  returaed  to  his  allegiance,  and,  as 

QrESTiox.*?.— "NVhat  efforts  were  made  by  the  insurgents  to  undermine 
the  loyalty  of  the  Canadians  ?  These  disloyal  overtures  having  failed 
what  course  was  next  adopted  ?  What  is  said  of  Arnold  ?  of  Montgomery  ? 
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was  despatched  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  River  against 
Quebec.  The  other,  under  Generals  Montgomery*  and 
Schuyler,  marched  against  Montreal.  On  its  way  it  sur- 
prised and  captured  the  important  forts  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  all  their 
munitions  of  war ;  and,  in  succession,  it  also  took  the 
posts  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  St.  Johns,  Chambly,  and  Sorel. 
A  still  more  flattering  address  was  then  issued  by  Con- 
gress and  extensively  circulated  in  Can- 
ada. Many  people  of  both  British  and 
French  origin  heartily  sympathized 
with  its  objects.  The  Governor-Gen- 
eral (Sir  Guy  Carleton)  was  much  em- 
barrassed by  such  disloyal  sympathy; 
and,  although  aided  by  the  clergy  and 
seigneurs,  he  could  scarcely  collect  a 
sufficient  force  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Americans,  to  whose  victorious 
standard  many  British  and  French  Ca- 
w^aiis  of  Quebec.t  nadians  had  flocked.  Montreal,  after 
a  slight  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  invaders.  General 
Carleton  had  even  to  fly  in  disguise  to  Quebec.     Here  he 


a  royalist  general,  foupht  with  great  bravery  in  the  subsequent  campaiCTis 
of  Virginia  ami  Connecticut.  The  brave  and  noble  Major  John  Andi^, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  with  Arnold  for  the 
B'lrrender  of  West  Point  to  the  British  General,  was  taken,  while  return- 
ing to  New  York,  and  executed  as  a  spy.  The  Americans  thus  saved 
"West  Point.  Arnold  who  Hed,  was  branded  as  a  traitor  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. Though  a  brave  man.  he  was  unprincipled  and  rapacious.  He 
•went  io  England  after  the  revolution,  but  was  in  New  Brunswick  in  1786. 
He  afterv.anls  return^  d  to  Kngland.  where  lie  died  in  1801. 

♦Gen.  Kii'hard  Montgomery  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1737.  He  served 
under  Wolfe  (by  whom  he  was  made  a  lieutenant),  at  Louisburg  and 
Quebec  ;  but  he  afterwards  left  the  service  of  his  sovereign  and  joined 
the  American  revolutionists.  Prom  his  knowledge  of  the  defences  of 
Quebec,  he  waa  sent  to  take  it.  and  also  Montreal.  .Montreal  wa.s  captur- 
ed ;  but  he  failed  to  take  Quebec,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt. 

t  Explanation  of  the  Engraving  :— A.  the  St.  Charles  River  ;  B,  the  St. 
Lawnsnce  ;  a,  tlie  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  Monument ;  />,  the  spot  where 
General  Montgomery  was  killed  ;  c,  the  place  where  Colonel  Arnold  was 
wounded  ;  /,  Durham  Terrace.     The  gales  are  indicated  by  name. 


QrERTlONS.— Was  the  invasion  of  Canada  successful  ?  What  did  General 
Carleton  do  In  th«  emergency?  Point  out  the  various  places  in  the  eii- 
g  aving.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  sie-re  of  Quebec  bv  the  .\merican8.  ISIention 
the  numb  r  of  men  under  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  What  did  Arnold  do  ?  Who 
lost  his  life  ? 
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found  many  of  the  inhabitants  disposed  to  surrender  the 
city.  These  he  compelled  to  leave  it,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organize  the  loyal  militia  for  its  defence. 

7.  The  Siege  of  Quebec  by  the  Americans. — With  the 
exception  of  Quebec,  Canada  was  now  virtually  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  Americans.  The  capture  of  this  place,  therefore, 
would  decide  the  present  fate  of  the  country.  Carleton 
had  but  1,600  men,  including  about  600  militia.  Colonel 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  American  commander,  had  already 
reached  Quebec,  and  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  it,  retired  to  await  General  R.  Montsjomerv.  On  Gen. 
Monttromerv's  arrival,  he  invested  the  citv,  but  forebore 
to  attack  it  untiLa  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself. 
This  occurred  on  the  31st  December.  The  assault  was, 
however,  repulsed.  General  Montgomery  was  killed  and 
Colonel  Arnold  wounded.  The  Americans  withdrew  the 
remainder  of  their  forces,  but  still  maintained  the  sie<je 
until  spring.  Having,  how- 
ever, lost  many  men  by  dis- 
ease, they  were  not  long  able 
to  maintain  themselves.  They 
therefore  fell  back  in  May, 
1776,  to  Three  Rivers,  but 
were  vicrorously  followed  bv 
Carleton,  who  had  received 
reinforcements.  He  pressed 
them  so  closely  that  he  cap- 
tured their  artillery  and 
stores,  and  chanofed  their  re- 
treat  into  a  rout.  The  rem- 
nant of  them  took  refuge  at 
Sorel.  About  the  same  time 
that  post,  held  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Major  Butterfield, 
was  also  obliged  to  surrender, 
together  with  a  detachment 
sent    to    its    relief.     In    the 


t^' 


Face  of  the  Citadel,  Quebec. 


QuESTioxs.— After  the  sie-jje  of  Quebec  what  did  the  Americans  do? 
How  did  General  Carleton  follow  up  his  success  ? 
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meantime,  Coiifijress  was  not  idle.  It  flespatclied  further 
reiutorcements  to  Canada  in  June,  1770,  under  General 
Sullivan,  but  without  effect,  and  aijain  issued  an  animated 
and  characteristic  address  to  the  Canadian  people.  Three 
special  commissioneirs  :  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Car- 
roll of  CarroUton  (who  was  accompanied  by  his  brothe?' 
John,  afterwards  Archbishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore),  and 
Samuel  Chase,  were  despatched  to  treat  with  the  Cana- 
dians. Their  embassy  signally  failed :  for  the  inhabi- 
tants had  by  this  time  learned  by  experience  to  regard 
the  Americans  as  enemies  rather  than  as  friends.  Strong 
efforts  were  also  made  by  the  Americans  to  detach  the 
Iroquois  from  the  British  standard,  but  without  effect. 
Under  the  able  chieftainship  of  the  brave  Joseph  Brant, 

or     Thayendanega,*     the 
Iroquois    or     Six    Nation 


l.\ 


J 


\^V 


Thayendanega  (Joseph  Brant.) 


Indians  remained  fast  and 
loyal  allies  of  king  George 
III. 

8.  Determination  of  the 
Americans  to  Retain  Cana- 
da.— In  order  to  dislodije 
the  Americans  from  Can- 
ada, about  8000  British 
and  German  troops,  which 
had  been  promj)tly  sent 
out  from  Eni^hmd  to  rein- 
force  General  Carleton's 
army,  arrived  in  Canada. 
The  campaign  was  at  once 
viirorouslv  resumed  ;  and 
the  American  invadinj; 
force  was  soon  driven  out 


♦  Joseph  Brant  (Tliaycndanega),  a  Mohawk  Indian,  of  pure  blood,  was 
born  on  the  banks  of  tht;  Ohio,  in  1742.  He  rot-eived  a  j^ood  t'diication  in 
Connecticut.     In  the  revolilionary  war  of  177ii  ho  became  the  ally  of  the 


Qri:.sTii>NS.— Wh.'it  <lil  the  .Vnierican  Coii^jross  do?  "Was  the  disloyal 
api)eal  to  theCanadi;inrt  .siiccossfiil  ?  What  is  s;ud  of  the  Iroquois?  Give 
a  sketch  of  the  chief  Thayendanega,  or  Joseph  Braut. 
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of  Canada,  and  even  from  the  forts  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  but,  owing  to  Gen. 
Burgoyne's*  bad  generalship,  in 
following  up  the  enemy,  without 
proper  uipport  or  guarded  lines 
of  retreat,  the  campaign  ended 
disastrously  for  the  British  arms. 
Burgoyne  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Gen.  Gates  at  Saratoga, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  October, 
//  /. 

9.  Progress  of  Events  in  Canada. 
— At  length,  qu;et  having  b^en  re- 
stored to  the  province,  Carleton 
sought  to  effect  various  reforms.  The  council  resumed  its 
sittings,  and  passed  several  useful  measures.  In  1778, 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  returned  to  England,  and  was  replaced 


General  Burgoyne. 


English  ;  and.  as  a  prominent  chief  among  the  Iroquois,  he  influenced 
several  cantons  of  the   celebrated  league  to  join  the  British  stamlard. 
Duiing  that  war  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  raids   upon  the  border  settle- 
ments of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  John,  the  son  of  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson,  and  Col.  Butler.    During  the  revolution,  he  held  a  colonel's 
commission  from  th-"   Kins.     At  the  close  of  the  war.  he  removed  to 
Canada,  and  obtained  from  Governor  Haldimand.  for  the  Six  Nations,  the 
grant  of  a  territory  on  the  Grand  River,  six  miles  in  width,  from  its  sour(  e 
to  its  moTith.    The  town  of  Brantford.  or  Brant's  ford,  on  the  river,  was 
named  after  him  ;  as  was  also  the  county  of  Brant,  in  the  same  locality, 
and  the  township  of  Thayendanega.  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  where  a  num- 
ber of  the  Mohawks  h'd  "settled.     He  translated  the  whole  of  the  Gosnc-1 
of  St.  Mark  into  the  Mohawk  language  ;  and  in  many  ways  exerted  him- 
self to  promote  the  teniooral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people.     He  was 
freatly  respected  and  beloved  by  them  and  by  the  English.    He  visited 
ingland  in  lirs  ;  and  died  n.?ar  B'.rlington,  Ontario,  on   November  24, 
1807,  aged  65  years.    His  remains  were   removed  to  the  Mohawk   village, 
Gvand  River,  and  inteiTed  near  the  church  which   he  had  erected  there. 
His  son  John  subsequently  led  the  Mohawks  at  the  victorious  battle  of 
Queenston.  in  October,  1812.    Joseph  Brant  was  a  noble   specimen  of  a 
Christian  Indian,  and  did  much  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare 
during  the  pariod  of  the  American  revolutionary  war. 

*  John  Burgoyne,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  was  sent  out  to  Amer- 
ica to  aid  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  He  was  suc- 
cessful at  Ticonderog.a.  but  disastrously  failed  in  the  rest  of  his  cam- 
paign, as  General  Braddock  had  done  before  him.  and  from  similar 
causes.  He  afterwards  became  an  M.  P.,  and  died  in  1792.  See  Note  t  ou 
page  79. 


Qt'Estioxs. — How  many  troops  were  sent  out  from  England  ?  TMiat 
did  General  Carleton  do  with  them?  How  did  the  campaign  against  the 
invaders  end?  How  did  General  Burgoyne's  campaign  end-  "VNTiy  did 
he  fail  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  his  career. 
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by  General  Hiildimaiid  as  Lieuteuant-Governor.  His 
regime  was  repressive  rather  than  popular.  This  course 
he  considered  to  be  necessary,  as  the  times  were  critical  ; 
for  the  Americans,  who  were  generally  successful  in  the 
revolutionary  contest  with  iMigland,  had  both  sympa- 
thizers and  emissaries  throuij^hout  Canada.  General  Hal- 
dimand  remained  five  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 
Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  as  locum  tenens,  who  in  turn  was 
followed  by  Colonel  Hope. 

10.  IVie  Independence  of  the  United  States. — The  sur- 
render of  seven  thousand  British  troojjs,  under  General 
Corn wal lis,*  to  an  allied  French  and  American  force  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  at  Yorktown,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  lOth  of  Octob^,  1782,  virtually  decided  the 

war  ;  and  in  September,  1 783, 
Great  Britain,  by  treaty,  rec- 
ognized the  Independence  of 
her  thirteen  revolted  colonies. 
Not  less  than  25,000  loyalists, 
who  had  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause  in  these  colonies,  had 
their  property  confiscated,  and 
were  forced  to  quit  their 
liomes.  Tliey  themselves  were 
proscribed,  and  were  compell- 
ed to  seek  protection  under 
the  British  fiaof  in  Enijland, . 
the  AVest  Indies,  Canada, 
Kova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 


General  Lord  Coniwallis 


•Charles,  Ma-quis  rornwallis,  was  horn  in  173S.  lie  successfully  STVod 
under  til';  IJri'iish  (JiMifrala  llowo  and  Clinton  in  iho  tirst  years  of  iho 
American  revolntioiiary  war.  He  held  a  separate  command  in  1781)  ;  and 
after  gaining  s  veral  victo  iea  over  the  Americans,  ho  was  at  length 
besieRed  by  thetn  at  Yorktown.  and  after  a  gallant  defence,  was  oom- 
pelleu  to  capitulate.  He  was  twice  afterwards  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  once  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  India,  he  defeated  Tippoo  Saib, 
and  in  Irelan  I  KUj)pressed  the  rebellion  of  17'JH.  He  was  a  humane,  brave, 
and  hoiu>rable  man.     He  died  in  l«<i5,  aged  G7  years. 


Qhestioxs. — Give  a  sketch  of  General  Cornwallis.  Wliat  events  occurred 
d'lring  the  years  1777  to  17H_'.  What  governnrH  sncceedH<l  Gen.  Carletoji? 
Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  (Jenerril  (.'I'rnwallia  at  Yorktown- 
SViiat  iMttuid  of  the  Loyuii^il^i  and  uf  tiiuir  puittecutiuuit? 
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wick.*  The  Iroquois  Indians  had  also  to  leave  their  old 
encampments  and  hunting  grounds,  and  to  accept  from 
the  British  government  a  home,  which  was  freely  given 
to  them  in  Upper  Canada. 

11.  Constitutional  Changes. —  Clergy  Reserves. — In 
1786,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  then  Lord  Dorchester,  returned 
as  Governor-General.  The  political 
discussions  which  had  for  the  previous 
fewyearsbeengoingon  with  aview  to 
popularize  the  publicadministration, 
and  to  introduce  representative  gov- 
ernment, were  now  revived.  Petitions 
for  and  against  the  proposed  changes 
were  sent  to  England  ;  and  various | 
schemes-  for  the  settlement  of  theJ 
question  were,  under  strong  influen- 
ces, submitted  to  the  British  ministry.  "William  Pitt. 
At  length.  Lord  Grenville,  the  Colonial  minister  sent  to 
Lord  Dorchester,  in  1780,  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution  for 
Canada,  which  proposed  to  divide  the  Province  of  Quebec 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  to  give  to  each  section 
a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  with  a  local 
government  of  its  own.  Lord  Dorchester  opposed  the  divi- 
sion of  the  province  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  younger  Pitt.f 
After  much  opposition,  itwasfinally  passed,  in  1791.$  Thus 


*At  the  peaco  of  178.3,  "  Massachusetts,  Virginia  anil  New  York  adopted 
measures  of  u.iexcusable  seventy  [towards  the  Loyalists.]  In  the  latter 
State  such  was  the  violence  manifested,  that  in  August,  1783,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress  that  the  Loyalists  conceive 
the  safety  of  their  lives  depends  on  my  removing  ih.e\n.''—Sabine'*s  Amer- 
ican Loyalists,  1864 ;  vol.  I,  pp.  89,  90. '  (Sabine  is  an  American  writer.) 

1  William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  was  bom 
in  1759.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1781,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  Primo 
Minister  by  the  King.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
Britain.     He  died  in  1806,  aged  only  17  years. 

X  "'It  was  in  a  debate  on  this  bill  that  Fox  and  Burke  severed  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  had  existed  between  them  for  a  long  period.  The 
scene  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  ever  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Fox,  overcome  by  his  emotions,  wept  aloud." — Sabiiie's  Amer- 
ican Z,oyali$ts  (1864),  vol.  I,  pages  92  and  116. 

QrESTioxs. — Give  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  Canada.  What  part  did  William  Pitt,  Fox  and  Burke  take  iu  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  ? 
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ended  the  celebrated  constitutional  act  of  this  year.  Repre- 
sentative government,  in  a  modiiied  form,  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  the  two  Canadas  simultaneouslv,  and 
gave  very  great  satisfaction.  In  the  same  year  the  famous 
Clergy  Reserve  Act  was  passed  in  England.  This  Act  set 
apart  one  seventh  of  the  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  Province 
"for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  Clergy  ;  "  and  authorized 
the  governor  of  either  province  to  establish  rectories  and 
endow  them.  This  act  became  afterwards  a  fruitful 
source  of  agitation  and  discontent  in  Upper  Canada. 

12.  Arrival  of  Protestant  Missionaries. — AVith  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  Protestant  military  chaplains,  who 
had  come  to  Canada  immediately  after  the  conquest,  little 
was  done  to  supply  the  growing  want  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries among  the  British  settlers,  until  between  the 
years  1780-1 7'JO.  During  those  ten  years,  clergymen, 
ministers,  and  even  laymen,  connected  with  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  with  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Congregational  and  other  churches,  arrived  and  labored 
wherever  they  could  gather  together  a  congregation,  or 
even  a  few  hearers.  Many  of  those  ministers  were  United 
Empire  Loyalists  ;  some  were  officers  and  soldiers  ;  but 
all  were  self-denying,  devoted  men,  who  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  privations  and  discomforts  incident  to  a  new 
and  thinly  settled  country.  These  good  men  have  long 
since  rested  "  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."     (See  Chapter  XX.) 

13.  Canada  in  Her  Religious  Aspects  and  Influences. — 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Canada  was  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries whicli  was  not  originally  settled  by  (or  for  purposes 
of)  conquest.  The  pursuits  of  her  inhabitants  were  al- 
ways peaceful,  not  warlike.  She  has  always  acted  on  the 
defensive,  and  never  as  the  aggressor.  At  one  time  her 
trade  was  in  furs,  and  afterwards,  as  now,  in  timber  and 
grain  ;  but  amidst  all  the  "  chances  and  changes  "  of  her 
history,  and  the  trade  contests  and  internal  feuds  of  her 

Questions. — Give  particulars  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  Act.  "WTiat  is  said 
of  the  arrival  of  Prot  "Stant  ministers?  What  is  said  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  various  churcheB  iu  Canada  ?    Who  were  Canada's  earliest  settlers  ? 
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people,  the  religious  culture  and  training  of  her  inhabi- 
tants have  not  been  forgotten.  Tlie  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  were  her  first  settlers,  were  re- 
markable for  their  zeal  in  sending  missionaries  far  away 
into  the  wilderness  wherever  their  explorers,  or  fur  traders, 
ventured.  The  emblem  of  France's  sovereignty  and  the 
sacred  symbol  of  her  faith  were  always  planted  side  by 
side.  No  hardship  was  too  great  for  her  missionaries  to 
endure,  and  no  form  of  martyrdom  or  of  torture  was  too 
terrible  or  inhuman  to  induce  them  to  slacken  in  their  de- 
votion, or  turn  them  from  their  purpose.  So,  on  the  ad- 
vent of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  the  early  British 
settlers,  they  too  carried  with  them  their  ardent  love  for 
the  Bible,  and  for  "  the  God  of  their  fathers."  Rivalling 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  early  French  Missionaries, 
many  of  them,  even  down  to  our  own  time,  spent  thtir 
lives  in  unceasing  labors  and  privations,  "  counting  not 
their  lives  dear  unto  them"  so  that  they  might  carry  tlie 
word  of  life  and  the  spirit  of  consolation  to  the  home  of 
the  distant  settler,  or  to  the  wanderinoj  tribes  which  yet 
linger  in  our  forests.  And  God's  blessing  has  rested 
abundantly  upon  their  labors  ;  for  they  have  increased 
and  multiplied  exceedingly.  From  the  three  or  four 
Recollet  Fathers  of  1615, — the  apostolic  Stuart,  "father 
of  the  Church  in  Upper  Canada,"  in  1783, — the  ardent 
soldier  Tuffey  of  the  Methodists,  and  the  zealous  heralds 
of  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches 
of  1780-90,  the  number  of  successors  to  these  devoted 
men  has  now  reached  that  of  nearly  three  thousand  min- 
isters, and  their  number  is  still  increasing  in  all  parts  of 
the  land. 

Questions. — Give  a  sketch  of  Canada  in  her  religious  a-pects  and  influ- 
ences. "What  characterized  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  ?  What  is  said  of  the 
labors  of  the  missiouaries  ? 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tliig  Chapter. 

Principles,  Conduct  and  Treatment  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 

1.  Principles  of  the  American  Loyalists. — As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  American  revolutionists  was  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire,  so  the  object  of  the  American 
Loyalists  was  to  preserve  it.  Hence,  they  took  tlie  name 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists.  The  adherents  to  the 
royal  cause  felt  that  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  their  iirst 
and  highest  duty — that  it  was  enjoined  upon  them  by  all 
the  influences  and  associations  of  national  tradition,  early 
teacliing,  and  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  by  the  divine 
authority  of  God  himself,  whose  injunction  in  the  apos- 
tolic precept  was  as  imperative  upon  them  no  less  to 
*'  fear  God  "  than  to  "  honor  the  king,"  and  to  "  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but 
of  God  ;  " — and  they  felt  that  "  whosoever,  therefore, 
resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God.'* 
Animated  by  these  patriotic  and  Christian  views,  they 
nobly  took  up  arms  to  maintain  them,  and  never  laid  them 
down  uitil  tliey  were  vanquished. 

2.  Conduct  and  Treatment  of  the  I^oyalists. — The 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  on  the  final  failure  of  tlie  royal 
cause  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  nobly  abandoned  their  pos- 
sessions, their  homes,  and  firesides  'in  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  tliey  might  still  enjov,  thou<Th  as  exiles, 
protection  and  freedom  under  the  Britisli  flag.  Their 
heroic  fortitude,  under  the  unparalleled  sufTering  and  nri- 
vations  which  they  and  their  families  endurod,  in  leaving 
their    comfortable    homes  for  a  life  in  the  distant  wilder- 


QrF.sTToys.  Mention  the  prinoip.il  subJertH  of  Chapter  VI T.  "MNHio  were 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists?  By  what  principlea  were  they  guided  la 
vt'.ic  revolution  ? 
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from  200  to  5,500  acres  of  land  in  Canada  or  the  other 
colonies,  according  to  their  military  rank  and  services. 
This  liberal  grant  was,  however,  no  equivalent  for  the 
comfort  and  worldly  prosperity  which  many  of  the  loyal- 
ists had  freelv  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  dutv,  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  their  king  and  country.  Some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  loyalists  were  appointed  to  offices  of  emolu- 
ment. Most  of  them  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  respected 
and  honored  by  the  community.*  Although,  in  most 
cases,  they  suffered  incredible  hardships  in  their  efforts  to 
reach  the  maritime  British  provinces  and  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  Upper  Canada,  they  proved  themselves  when 
there  to  be  invaluable  pioneers  and  colonists.  By  their 
early  labors,  their  example  of  thrift  and  industry,  and 
their  sterling  loyalty,  they  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  the  British  American  colonies. 
The  race  has  now  passed  away  ;  but  the  early  impress 
which  they  gave  to  the  institutions  of  the  provinces,  and 
to  the  character  of  their  descendants,  is  yet  strongly  felt 
among  us.  Their  principles  of  honor  and  traditions  of 
loyalty  will  long  remain,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  among  those 
potent  historical  influences  for  good  which  we  possess,  and 
which  often  mould  the  character  and  after-life  of  nations. 


*  "  Xothin<r  in  the  historv  [of  the  IT.  E.  Loyalistp]  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  longevity.  Several  lived  to  enjoy  their  half-pay  upwards  of 
half  a  oentnr%-  ;  and  go  comrcon  were  the  ages  of  eipht>--f.ve.  ninety, 
and  even  of  liinety-five  year?,  that  the  saying  :  '  Loyalists  half-pay  of- 
ficers never  die'  was  often  repeated."— .'^'T^/tJ^'"  American  Loyalists,  U57, 
pafefa  Col.  Jo.^eph  Rverson  of  rhnrlotteville,  County  of  Norfolk.  L. 
C.  (father  of  the  Pev.  Pr  Rverson.  Chief  Superintendent  of  Fducation). 
drew  his  half-pav  from  the  close  of  the  revolntionary  war  unlil  his  death 
in  ]9M,  at  the  iage  of  ninety-f our  years,  having  been  72  years  a  half-pay 
officer. 


OrrsTTAvc;.  niv^  a  sketch  of  th'^ir  afff^r  career  in  the  varions  rolonie". 
Wnfsn^'^hin"' <1o-'ir>  for  them  ?  WHint  is  said  of  their  loncevitv  nnd  of  the 
cTQf.  of  rol.  Ryerson  ?  How  should  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  V.  E. 
Loyalists  influence  us  ? 
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ness,  has  rendered  their  memory  dear  to  uU  British  Amcr- 
^pans ;  while  the  unrelenting  severity  of  the  acts  lor  their 
perpetual  banishment  and  the  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  were  passed  by  the  several  States  which  they 
had  left,  inflicted  deep  and  unmerited  wrongs  upon  young 
and  old  alike,  and  doomed  them  to  years  of  privation  and 
hardship  in  a  new,  unsettled  country.  The  generous 
amnesty  even  of  Cromwell  under  the  protectorate,  and  the 
no  less  remarkable  "act  of  oblivion"  for  political  offences 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  must  ever  remain  in  striking 
and  chivalrous  contrast  to  the  heartless  refusal  of  the 
victorious  "  thirteen  free  and  independent  States  of  Amer- 
ica "  to  restore  the  rights,  property  and  privileges  of 
their  conquered  fellow-colonists  at  the  close  of  their  suc- 
cessful revolution.* 

3.  Dispersion  of  the  Loyalists. — Of  the  25,000  Ameri- 
can colonists,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  remained 
true  to  the  British  cause,  about  10,000  came  to  Canada, 
the  same  number  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  other  colonies,  and  the  remainder  to  England.  As  an 
acknowledjxment  of  their  eminent  services  and  devoted 
loyalty,  about  £3,300,000  sterling  were  distributed  among 
them  as  a  compensation  in  part  for  their  losses.  Each 
one  of  them  also  received,  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Crown, 


*  The  Rtato  lernslatiir'^p,  ceTiPrally,  oontimipd  in  a  rotir^o  of  hoptile 
action  [to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists],  ajxi  treated  the  consoientions  an«l  the  pnre 
EMfl  the  unprinciph^d  and  corrupt,  with  the  same  indiscrimination  as  th'^y 
had  done  dnring  the  slrnccle.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  reallv 
appears  to  have  been  ^(h' termination  to  place  these  misTiiide<l.  hut  thf^u 
humbled  men.  6p//o»r?  the  palp  nf  human  aympathy.  In  one  lepisla'ive 
body,  a  petition  from  the  banished,  prajing  to  be  allo\ved  to  return  to 
their  homes.  ?/vt.<f  ri'jpctpd  inthnut  a  divhinv  .•  and  a  law  ^vas  passed  '.vhi 'h 
dfnied  to  nurh  as  had  remainerl  irithin  the  State,  and  to  alt  nthem  fhn  had 
opposed  the  rerohifion,  the  pririJeae  of  ro*infj  at  elertionx,  or  of  ft«'''/*"» 
oifice.  In  another  State,  all  rrhn  had  xovqhtroiial  protection  were  derl!»rfd 
to  be  alii'mi,  and  to  be  inrapahle  ofclaiminp  avd  holdino  properfy  within 
it,  and  th'ir  re'urn  irat  forhidden.  Other  leorislfitures  refused  to  rf>noal 
such  of  their  frcprf^sMive  and  confiscation]  laws  as  conflicted  with  tbo 
conditioua  ,of  the  treaty  of  peace." — Saline's  Avuirican  Loyalists,  \?Ul, 
page  86. 


QrKSTloy.s.  Sketch  the  condnrt  of  the  Loyalists  and  their  treatm'»^i* 
by  the  conquerors.  \Vliat  docs  Sabine  say  of  the  latter  ?  How  doos  this 
tf*'alment  compare  with  tho  amnnpties  of  Cromwell  aad  of  Charlea  II.? 
"VVliere  did  the  loyallBta  go  after  their  ban iobraent? 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

Summary  Sketcli  of  the  History  of  Canada. 
Geographical  Introduction. 

i.  lower    canada. 

Lower  Canada  is  about  600  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  300  in 

breadth,  from  north  to  south. 

1.  Noted  For. — Lower  Canada  is  noted  for  the  explor- 
ing enterprise  of  its  founders ;  for  its  commercial  import- 
ance, fisheries,  mineral  ^yealth,  beautiful  scenery,  and 
noble  rivers. 

2.  Boundaries. — Lower  Canada  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Labrador  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory ;  on  the  east 
by  Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  State 
of  Maine ;  on  the  south-east  by  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, A^ermont,  and  New  York ;  and  on  the  south-west 
by  the  River  Ottawa  and  Upper  Canada. 

3.  Physical  Features. — Though  not  a  mountainous 
country,  the  scenery  of  Lower  Canada  is  more  picturesque 
than  that  of  Upper  Canada.  Its  rivers  and  mountain 
ridges  are  also  on  a  grander  scale.  Fogs  frequently 
prevail  in  the  autumn  on  its  navigable  waters.  The  lower 
St.  Lawrence  is  enclosed  by  two  mountain-ranges,  vi2r., 
the  Appalachian,  on  the  south-east,  running  along  the 
peninsula  of  Gaspe  (there  known  as  the  Notre  Dame 
Mountains),  and  extending  to  Alabama  :  and  the  Lauren- 
tian,  on  the  north,  running  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

Questions. — Give  the  length  and  breadth  of  Lower  Canada.    For  what 
is  it  noted  ?    Trace  its  boundaries.    Describe  its  chief  physical  features. 
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to  Cape  Tournment,  near  Quebec,  and  thence  extending 
into  the  interior  north-west  of  Lake  Superior. 

4.  The  Principal  Rivers  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  SasTne- 
nay,  St.  Maurice,  Ottawa  and  some  large  tributaries  ;  the 
Richelieu,  St.  Francis,  Batiscan,  Ste.  Anne,  and  Chau- 
diere. 

5.  The  Inhabitants. — The  first  settlers  in  Lower  Cana- 
da were  chiefly  from  the  central  parts  of  France ;  but  in 
the  Eastern  Townships,  the  inhabitants  are  principally  of 
British  origin,  including  descendants  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists. 

II.    UPPER    CANADA. 

Upper  Canada  is  about  750  miles  in  length,  f rom  sonth-east  to  north-west, 
and  from  200  to  300  miles  in  width. 

6.  Noted  For. — Upper  Canada  is  noted  for  its  great 
lakes  ;  for  its  agricultural  products,  fertile  soil,  and  petro- 
leum-springs. 

7.  Boundaries. — Upper  Canada,  which  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  triangular  peninsuhi.  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  and  the  riv- 
er Ottawa ;  on  the  south  and  the  south-east  by  Lake  Su- 
perior, Georgian  Bay,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Western 
Indian  Territories,  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  St.  Clair, 
named  by  De  la  Salle  (page  54)  Ste.  Claire,  and  the  riv- 
ers St.  Clair  and  Detroit. 

8.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  gently  undula- 
ting, rather  than  mountainous,  and  is  diversified  by  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  ridge  of  higli  land  which  enters  the 
province  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  extends  to  Ham- 
ilton, and  is  continued  to  Owen  Sound,  thence  aloncj 
the  peninsula  to  Cabot  Head,  and  through  the  Manitoulin 
Islands,  Lake  Huron,  The  I^aurcntian  Hills  run  west- 
ward from  the  Thousand   Islands   (in   the  St.   Lawrence 

QfESTioNS. — Name  the  prinripal  rivers  of  Lower  Canada?  ^^'ho  first 
settled  Lower  f'anad.i  ?  Wliat  is  tlu'^  length  and  breatdh  of  Upper  Canada? 
Of  what  shape  is  it  ?    Trace  its  bouudaiies.    Sketch  it£  physical  features. 
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near  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario),  and  extend  north  of 
Lake  Simcoe,  forming  the  coast  of  Georgian  13ay  and 
Lake  Huron.  The  water-sheds  of  Upper  Canada  are 
not  in  general  sharp  ridges,  but  rather  level,  and  often 
marshy  surfaces,  on  which  the  streams  interlock.  A 
main  water-shed  separates  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  from 
those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes  ;  a  minor  one 
divides  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Simcoe,  Georgian 
Bay,  and  Lake  Huron,  from  those  flowing  into  Lakes  Erie 
and  Oi  tario. 

y.  Hie  Principal  LaTces. — The  magnificent  lakes  which 
form  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  of  Upper 
Canada,  contain  nearly  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe. 
Their  total  length  is  1,085  miles,  and,  exclusive  of  Lake 
Michigan,  they  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  70,000 
square  miles. 


Names. 


Superior 

Huron  and  Geor- 
gian Bay 

Ste.  Claire 

Erie 

Ontario 


Length  Greatest  j      Area 
in      I  Width   '   in  Eng. 
Miles,  in  Miles.  Sq.   Miles, 


Height 

in  feet 

above  Sea. 


3Iean 

Depth  in 

Feet, 


355 

280 

20 
240 
180 


160 

190 
36 
80 
65 


32,000 

25,000 

360 

9,500 

6.000 


601 

578 
571 
566 
234 


900 

700 

20 

100 

500 


10,  The  Principal  Rivers  in  L'pper  Canada  are  the 
Ottawa  and  its  tributaries ;  the  Spanish,  the  French,  the 
Maganetawan,  the  Muskoka,  and  the  Nottawasaga,  falling 
into  Georgian  Bay  ;  the  Saugeen  and  the  Aux  Sables, 
into  Lake  Huron,  the  Sydenham  and  the  Thames  into 
Lake  St.  Clair  or  Ste.  Claire  ;  the  Grand  into  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  County  of  Haldimand  ;  the  Trent  and  the 
Moira,  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  the  Niagara  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

11.  The  Boundary  Rivers  between  Upper  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  the  St.  Clair,  (being  the   contrac- 


QrESTiONS. — Mention  the  two  chief  water-sheds  in  Upper  Canatla. 
"Wliat  is  said  of  the  size,  height  above  the  sea,  and  depth  of  the  great 
lakes?  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  rivers  and  boundary  livera  of 
Upper  Canada. 
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tioii  of  Lake  Huron  near  Sarnia,*)  the  Detroit,  the  Nia- 
gara, and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  the  Ottawa. 

12.  The  Inhabitants, — Upper  Canada  was  chiefly  settled 
by  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America,  and  by  em- 
igrants from  the  British  Isles  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Sketch  of  British  Rule,  Second  Period  :  from 
THE  Separation  of  the  Provinces  until  the 
Close  of  the  War  of  1811,  i.  e.,  from  1792  to 
1814 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Parliamentary   Government — Slavery — Political  Progress 

^Warof  1812. 

I.    lower    and    upper    CANADA. 

1.  Parliamentary  Government  inaugurated. — In  June, 
1792,  the  first  parliamentary  elections  were  held  in  Lower 
Canada ;  fifty  members  were  returned.  The  Legislative 
Council,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  consisted  of  fifteen 
members.  On  the  17th  of  December,  the  New  Legisla- 
ture was  opened  by  General  Alured  Clarke,  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, in  the  absence  of  Lord  Dorchester,  who 
remained  in  England  until  1793.     Eight  acts   were  pass- 


•Sariii.i.  where  a  settlement  was  formiiil  in  1^33,  wa'^  so  named  by  Sir 
John  Colborne— after  Sarnia,  the  ancient  nanv' of  the  Ihland  of  Guernsey, 
of  wliich  Sir  John  was  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Qr F,STioxs.—"W1io  originally  settled  U.  Canada?  Of  what  does  Chapter 
XIV  treat?  Name  tlie  principal  subjects  of  it.  When  were  the  firnt  elec- 
tions held  in  L.  Canada  ?  'Wlieu  and  by  whom  was  the  Legislature  opened? 
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cd  by  both  houses,  and  the  session  terminated  in  May. 
During  the  second  session  five  bills  were  passed.  The 
revenue  of  Lower  Canada  this  year  was  only  $25,000. 
During  the  third  session,  that  of  1795,  accounts  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  which  now  reached  $42,000, 
were  first  laid  before  the  Legislature.  Of  the  revenue,  Up- 
per Canada  was  only  entitled  to  one-eighth.  Lord  Dorches- 
ter continued  in  Canada  until  1796.  During  his  adminis- 
tration many  useful  acts  were  passed,  and  general  pros- 
perity was  enjoyed.  Nevertheless  symptoms  of  latent 
hostility  between  the  French  and  British  races  in  Lower 
Canada  were  now  and  then  apparent ;  while  the  remains 
of  sympathy  with  the  American  revolutionary  agitation 
of  1776  caused  the  legislature  to  pass  some  stringent  pre- 
cautionary measures  so  as  to  ensure  public  tranquillity. 

2.  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada. — As  the  western  part 
of  Canada  was  chiefly  settled  by  United  Empire  Loyalists 
(to  whom  the  British  Government  had  liberally  granted 
land  and  subsistence  for  two  years),  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  confer  upon  these  settlers  a  form  of  government, 
similar  to  that  which  they  had  formally  enjoyed.  In  the 
east,  the  seigniorial  or  feudal  tenure  of  lands  had  pre- 
A'ailed  since  1627  ;  but  in  the  west,  that  of  free  and  com- 
mon soccage  (freehold)  was  established.  In  1788,  Lord 
Dorchester  divided  what  afterwards  became  Upper  Cana- 
da into  four  districts,  viz.  :  Lunenburg.  Mecklenburg,  Nas- 
sau, and  Hesse.  He  had  strongly  opposed  the  division  of 
the  province  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  as  unwise 
and  impolitic ;  but  his  objections  were  overruled  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  the  "  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791  "  was  passed.  In  1792,  the  Upper  Canada  Legisla- 
ture chanored  the  names  which  had  been  oriven  to  the  Dis- 
tricts  by  the  Governor  General,  into  Eastern,  Midland, 
Home,  and  Western.  These  districts  were  afterwards 
divided,  and  their  number  increased ;  but  they  were  abol- 
ished in  1849. 

Qi:estio>"s. — WTiat  was  done  by  it  ?  Describe  the  state  of  feeling  in  L. 
Cavatla.  Why  were  stringent  measures  passed?  What  is  said  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Province  ? 
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3.  The  first  Upper  Canada  Parliament  was  opened  at 
Newark  (Niagara)  on  the  17th  Sei)tember,  1792,  by  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Colonel  J.  G.  Simcoe.*  The  House  of 
Assembly  consisted  of  only  sixteen  members,  and  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  seven.  Eight  bills  were  passed.;  one 
of  which  provided  for  the  introduction  of  the  English 
Civil  Law.  Trial  by  jury  was  also  specially  introduced, 
by  statute,  in  that  year.  The  English  Criminal  Law 
(thougli  previously  introduced  into  the  entire  province  of 
Quebec,  by  Imperial  statute),  was  also  (as  it  stood  in 
1792)  made  the  law  of  the  land  in  Upper  Canada,  by 
Provincial  statute.  In  1792  the  Duke  of  Kent  (father  to 
the  Queen),  who,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Forces  in  America,  resided  near  Halifax,  visited  Canada, 
and  was  entertained  by  Governor  Simcoe  at  Newark 
(Niagara). 

4.  Slavery  Abolished. — In  1793,  slavery  was  abolished, 
in  Upper  Canada  ;  nnd  in   1803,  Chief  Justice  Osgoode 
decided  that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  Lower 
Canada. 

5  The  Seat  of  Government  in  Upper  Canada  was,  ia 
1796,  removed  from  Newark  (Niagara),  to  York  (Toron- 
to), by  Governor  Simcoe.    He  was  anxious  that  the  capi- 


^^^ 


•  Lleutenant-Govemor  John  Graves  Simcoe,  colonel  in  the  ftrmy,  was  bom 
In  England  in  1752  His  military  career  commenced  at  ninete.-n  ;  and  he 
comniajideil  thi  Queen's  Hangers  (Hussavs)  diriiig  tlie  American  revolu- 
tionary war  In  17'.iO  li'.'  b'came  a  member  of  tlie  British  Parliament ;  and  in 
171CJ,  lie  was  appointed  tii-st  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  He 
induced  many  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalis  s  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada, 
andsoaglitin  every  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Province.  He 
constructed  Vonge  Street  as  a  military  roa«l  f rom  Vork  (Toronto)  on  Lak-j 
Ontario  to  the  lakaat  the  north  which  now  b»!ara  liis  name.      He  was  ap- 

!>},  and  a   Lieult 
in  18U(:,  aged  54. 


pointed  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  in  171>},  and  a   Lieulenant^General  in 
17U8.    He  died  on  his  return  to  England,  in 


QcK.STloxs — By  whom  was  the  first  U.  C.  Parliament  opened  ?  Sketch 
his  life.  Sketch  the  i)roceedings  of  the  Upper  Canada  Legislature.  What 
ia  said  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  ?  When  was  slavery  abolished?  What  is  said 
about  the  U.  Canada  scat  of  government  ? 
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tal  should  be  fixed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  frontier, 
and  had  even  proposed  London  as  an  eligible  site.  Lord 
Dorchester  strongly  advocated  Frontenac  (Kingston)  as 
the  site  of  the  capital ;  but  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
opinion  in  favor  of  York  prevailed. 

6.  Eleven  years^  Comparative  Quiet. — General  Pres- 
cott*  succeeded  Lord  Dorchester  as  Governor-General  in 
Lower  Canada  in  1706.  After  remaining  three  years,  he 
was  followed  by  Sir  R.  S.  Milnes,  as  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or of  Lower  Canada,  On  his  retiring,  in  180-3,  Hon. 
Thomas  Dunn,  senior  Legislative  Councillor,  acted  as  ad- 
ministrator until  1807.  During  these  eleven  years  little 
of  public  or  historical  iiiterest  occurred  in  Canada.  Tlie 
local  discussions  related  chiefly  to  abuses  in  land-granting 
by  the  government,  the,  application  of  the  forfeited  Jesuit 
estates  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  the  eitabiisli- 
ment  of  a  Royal  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  public 
education  in  Lower  Canada.  Efforts  were  also  made  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  to 
regulate  the  currency,  extend  the  postal  communication, 
to  ameliorate  the  prison  system,  and  to  promote  shipping 
and  commerce. 

7.  War  with  the  United  States  Foreshadoioed. — The  re- 
lations between  England  and  the  United  States  had  been 
unsatisfactory  for  some  time.  This  state  of  things  arose 
out  of  the  persistent  claim  of  the  British  Government  to 
the  Eight  of  Search  for  British  naval  deserters  in  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  also  in  consequence  of  orders  in  Coun- 
cil (prohibiting  neutral  vessels  to  trade  with  France) 
which  England  passed  in  retaliation  for  Napoleon's  fa- 
mous Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees  directed  aijainst  Ensflish 
trade  and  commerce.     In  order  to  demonstrate   the  loyal 


*  Governor  Robert  Prescott  was  born  in  England  in  1725.  He  served  in 
America  during  th3  revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  in  the  West  In- 
dies. He  was  governor  of  Canada  in  1796.  He  died  in  1815,  aged  89 
years. 

QUESTION'S. — Give  a  sketch  of  Gen.  Prescott.  Who,  du  ing  elevi^n  years, 
were  the  successors  of  Loid  Dorchester?  Sketch  the  history  of  those 
years.    "What  led  to  the  war  of  1812  ? 
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feeling  of  the  French  Ciuuidians,  Governor  Dunn,  in 
1807,  called  out  and  organized  the  militia  of  Lower  Can- 
ada ;  the  call  was  promptly  and  cordially  responded 
to,  so  that  any  apprehensions  as  to  their  loyalty  in  case 
of  war  with  the  Americans,  were  set  at  rest.  Col. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Isaac  Brock,  the  commandant,  also 
strengthened  the  defences  of  Quebec* 

8.  Sir  James  Craiys  Administration. — In  the  same 
year  (1807)  Sir  James  Craig  arrived  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral.f  lie  remained  until  1811,  when  Mr.  Dunn  again 
held  the  office  pro  tern.  At  this  time  the  question  of  ex- 
cluding the  judges  from  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
was  warmly  discussed.  Sir  James  indiscreetly  interfered 
with  the  House  and  some  of  its  members  in  this  matter, 
but  he  was  overruled  by  the  Home  Government,  and  at 
length  assented  to  a  bill  excluding  the  judges  from  the 
legislature.  In  order  to  bring  the  Governmeut  olficials 
m(3re  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Assembly,  in  1810,  proposed  to  assume  the  payment  of 
their  salaries,  and  thus  render  them  amenable  to  Parlia- 
ment. 


*  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brook,  "  the  Hero  of  ITppor  Canada,"  was 
bom  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  in  17G9, — the  same  year  in  whicli  Kapo- 
leon  and  Wellington  were  born.  He  entered  the  army  in  17>^5.  In  1709, 
he  served  under  Sir  R.  Abercromby  in  Holland,  and  in  IKOl,  under  Lord 
Nelson,  at  Copenhagen.  In  1S02.  he  came  to  Canada,  and  sen-ed  at  Mon- 
treal, York  (Toronto),  Niagara  and  Quebec.  In  IHO;;,  he  crossed  from  Tor- 
onto to  Niagara  in  an  open  boat,  thence  round  by  Hamilton  to  intercept 
deserters.  In  ISdf!,  to  prevent  desertions,  he  suggested  the  formation  of 
a  service  battalion.  In  ISOT,  such  a  hattalion  was  sent  out  (siihscquently 
the  Royal  Canadian  Rillcs  were  embodied  for  the  same  purpose).  Jn 
IHIl,  he  held  the  otJice  of  President  of  Cppcr  ("ana«la  during  the  absence 
of  (Jovt-ruor  Gore  in  England.  On  the  Kith  of  August,  Isl'J,  he  made  an 
attack  on  Detroit,  and  caused  the  American  (Jeneral.  Mull,  to  surrender 
with  2..>)()  men.  On  the  bith  October,  while  gallantlv  leading  his  men  to 
drive  the  Americans  from  Queenston  Heights,  he  fell  early  in  the  action, 
aged  1.3. 

t  Sir  James  Henry  Craig  served  in  the  army  from  Ids  youth.  He  rom- 
mauded  the  Biilish  troops  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  in 
17'J."),  and  served  at  Na]»les  , -us  commander  of  the  English  foreeS  in  180.5. 
He  came  to  Canada  as  (}overiior-Gcneral  in  18U7,  and  returned  to  England 
in  l«ll.    He  died  the  same  year. 


QiT.STioxs.— How  was  Eowcr  Canada  tested  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Isaac 
Dioc<v.     What  is  said  uf  .Sir  James  Craig's  adininislratiou. 
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9.  Sir  George  PrevosCs  Policy. — In  1811,  Sir  Geor£;e 
Prevost*  w:is  transferrod  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Canada. 
as  Governor-General ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  visited  Canada.  Sh- 
George  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  songht  to  remove  all  immediate  canses  of  dis- 
content. In  the  meantime  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States  continned  to  be  most  unfriend! v. 
At  length  a  decisive  act  of  hostility  occurred  in  the  cap- 
ture, on  the  16th  Mav,  1812,  bv  an  American  friirate  of 
44  guns,  of  a  British  sloop  of  18  guns.  In  view  of  the  im- 
pending hostilities  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  passed 
an  Act,  with  great  unanimity,  empowering  the  Govei'nor- 
General  to  embody  the  whole  militia-force  of  the  country, 
endorsed  his  ''  army  bills,"  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000, 
and  voted  $60,000  per  annum  for  five  years, f  to  be  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  defence  of  the  Province. 

II.    THE    TVAR    OF    1812. 

10.  American  Declaration  of  War  in  1812. — In  order 
to  excite  Congress  to  a  pr()m])t  declaration  of  war  asfainst 
Great  Britain,  President  Madison  purchased  from  a  Capt. 
Henry  for  $500,000,  a  series  of  confidential  letters,  which 
the  captain  had  written  (as  a  political  speculation  of  his 
own)  to  Governor  Craig's  secretary  in  Canada,  on  the 
state  of  feeling  in  New  England  States  against  tlte  pro- 
jected war.  In  the  letters  a  wish  on  the  part  of  these 
States  to  ally  themselves  with  England  was  alleged. 
The  President  laid  these  letters  before  Congress,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  secret  machinations  of  Eufiland  aijainst  the 


*  Sir  George  Prevo^t  wns  born  in  New  York  in  1767 — liis  father  (a  native 
of  Geneva)  being  a  British  General  there  at  that  time.  He  distingui.-hed 
himself  in  the  West  Indies  in  1803.  He  was  Governor  of  Dominica  in 
1805,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  that  year  for  his  bravery.  He  helil  the 
oflice  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  ls08.  and  of  Canada  dur- 
ing thft  war  of  1811>.    He  died  in  1817,  aged  50  vears. 

t  Cooiu's  '*  Chronicle  of  the  W;ir  of  1812."  Montreal,  John  Lovell,  1864. 

QuKSTioxs. — Wliat  visit  was  made  to  Canada  while  Sir  George  Prevost 
was  governor?  Give  a  sketch  of  his  career.  How  did  Lowt^r  Canada 
resnond  to  Sir  George  Prevo.-t's  war  policy  ?  By  what  means  was  Congress 
induced  to  declare  war  against  England  ? 
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iiitogrity  of  the  Republic.  They  produced  the  desired  re- 
sult ;  and,  under  the  authority  oi:  Congress,  war  was  forth- 
with declared  against  England  by  the  President  on  the 
18th  June.  Sir  Geor<xe  Prevost  set  out  at  once  to  ex- 
amine  and  strengthen  the  frontier,  and  to  rally  the  popu- 
lation ill  defence  of  tlie  country.  With  a  view  to  secure 
the  active  co-opcratimi  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he 
agreed  to  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Plessis  to  restore  to 
their  church  the  right  as  well  as  the  status  which  it  had 
enjoyed  in  Lower  Canada  prior  to  the  conquest. 

11.  Openinrj  of  the  Campaign  of  1812. — At  this  time 
Lower  Canada  contained  an  estimated  population  of 
200,000,  and  Upper  Canada,  80,000.  The  campaign 
opened  inauspiciously  for  the  Americans.  Besides  some 
minor  captures,  Captain  Roberts  (Commandant  at  the  Isle 


Tlie  Island  and  Fort  of  Michillmackinac  (Mackinac), 

St.  Joseph),  by  direction  of  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  (then 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander  of  the  British 
forces  in  tapper  Canada,)  surprised  and,  on  the  17th  July, 
with  great  srallantry  captured.  Fort  Michilimackinac,  situ- 
ated on  an  island  of  tliat  name,  forty  miles  from  St.  Joseph, 
and  Iving  in  the  straits  between  Lake   Huron  and  Lake 

Questions.— What  steps  were  taken  in  Canada  to  meet  the  emergency  ? 
nive  the  estimated  population  of  tUo  two  Canadas  about  the  year  1812. 
How  was  the  campaign  opcmd ? 
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Michigan.  Five  days  previously,  the  Americans,  having 
collected  an  invading  army  at  Detroit,  had  crossed  over 
to  Sandwich  and  advanced  against  Fort  Maiden  at  Am- 
herstburgh.  To  compel  them  to  retreat,  the  British  com- 
mander despatched  a  small  force  across  the  Detroit  river 
to  Mongauga  so  as  to  intercept  the  American  supplies 
from  the  southwards.  This  plan  succeeded ;  for  on  the 
7th  of  Auirust  the  Americans  retreated  to  Detroit.  In  the 
meantime  General  Brock  arrived,  and  on  the  11th  August 
crossed  over  to  Springwcll  and  advanced  on  Detroit.  On 
thelGth,  the  American  general,  Hull,  capitulated  without 
firing  a  gun.  Thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  2,500  men 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.      Leaving  a  garrison  at 

Detroit,  General  Brock  returned  to  the  Fort  at  Niagara. 
An  armistice  in  the  meantime  prevented  further  hostilities 
until  September.* 

12.  Battle  of  Qucenston. — Early  in   October.  1812.  an- 
other American  invadin2:  armv.  under   General  Van  Ean- 

selaer,  having  been  collected   opposite  Queenston,  on  the 

Niagara    frontier, 

General   Brock    pre- 
pared promptly   and 

effectually  to  repel  it. 

On  the  11th  October, 

the  American  troops  ..^^^^^^^^^  ' 

attempted  to  cross  the  ^"""°"  '-^^^~—--'  - 

Niagara     river,     but  ^^^ii 

failed    for    want    of 

boats.     On  the  nis^ht 

of  the  12th,  however, 

they  succeeded ;  and 

on    the    mornino^    of 

the       13th,      General       Interiorof  Fort  Misaasauga,  atKiagara. 


*  Sir  James  C.  Smj'th's  Precis  of  the  Wars  in  Canada  ;  London,  1862. 


QlTKSTTONS.— Bv  wliat  mean^  were  Detroit  and  AIiclii:iniar1<ina(^  cap- 
tured ?  Where  are  they  situated  ?  Why  were  hoitilitie.s  euspeiuled '.'  Give 
an  aroonnt  of  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heighls.  Who  were  in  command 
of  the  Briiish  and  American  forces  ?  What  .did  Gen.  Brock  do?  Is'ume 
the  fort  shown  above. 
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Brock,  who  had  hastened  up  from  Niagara  (not  knowing 

that  the  Amei'icaus  had  ah'eady  effected   a  landing  above 

^i-  Queenston),  directed  the  detach- 

^  ment  which  had  been  posted    on 

the  lieights  with  a  battery  of  two 
guns,  to  descend  and  support  the 
force  on  the  bank,  wliich  was  en- 
deavoring near  the  viHage  to  dis- 
pute the  landing  of  the  main 
body  of  the  invaders.  The 
^  Americans,  who  had  already 
landed  above  Queenston,  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  heights. 
Perceiving  his  mistake,  General 
Brock  endeavored  to  re-take  the 
position  which  he  had  thus  volun- 
tarily lost;  and,  in  ascending  the 
hill  to  do  so,  he  was  unfortunately 
struck  with  a  sliot  and  killed, 
just  as  he  had  uttered  the  words, 
"  Push  on,  brave  York  Volun- 
teers! "  A  stone  now  marks  the  spot  whore  he  fell.  His 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  ^Nlacdonnell,  while  leading  the  vohia- 
teers,  was  also  shot  down.  The  command  then  devolved  on 
Gen.  Sheaffe,*  who,  cominfj  from  Niaijara  bv  a  circuitous 
route,  gallantly  carried  the  heiijhts,  and  compelled  nearly 
1,000  of  the  invaders  to  lay  )r«wn  their  arms,  many  of 
whose  comrades  during  the  battle  were  driven  over  the 
heights  into  tlie  river.  Upper  CuiTada  deeply  mourned 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  and  has  twice  honored  his  noble  deeds 
by  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory.! 


Brock's  Monument ;  also  a 
Cenotaph  ina-king  the  spot 
on  which  he  fell. 


•General  Sir  Rojjer  TT.  Shf^afFe  was  born  in  Boston,  Mas=aohnsetts,  in 
17*>;5.  He  entered  the  army  in  I77H,  ami  servetl  in  Irclunil.  Hollaiul,  and 
Can:ul:i.  For  liis  eminent  seivict'K  at  Queenston  Heights  lie  was  created  a 
Baronet.     He  died  in  IkcI,  aged  f««  yeai-s. 

t  'I'he  lirst  mo:)mnent,  erected  in  ISIS-O,  was  Mown  »ip  by  an  insurcent 
during  the  rcbtllioii  troubles  of  1x37-8.     The  second  was  ere<titl  in  lsr>!>. 


QiTK.STioxs.— How  and  where  did  the  Amerirans  invatl.»<?pper  Canada? 
What  steps  did  <ien.  IJroik  taki'  to  pn'\<-nt  tln'in?  What  inislake  <li<l 
Gen.  BrcM'k  make'.'  How  was  it  taken  a<lvantage  of'.'  Who  Ufok  co:n- 
m:ind  on  (Jen.  Brock's  death  '.'  Sketch  his  career.  What  is  said  of  Brock's 
monument? 
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With  large  ships 


13.  Close  of  the  Caynpaign  0/1812. — In  Xovomher,  tlie 
Americans  under  General  ISmyth,  in  attempting  to  cro.-s 
the  ^Niagara  river  above  the  falls,  were  driven  back  wiih 
loss,  lii  the  same  month.  Gen.  Dearborn  pushed  forward 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lacolle.  Col.  de  Salaberry  * 
went  with  a  force  to  meet  him ;  but  Dearborn  retired 
after  au  encounter  with  a  small  picket-force  under  Col. 
McKay.  The  capture  by  the  Americans  of  the  Indian 
village  of  St.  Regis  (where  the  boundary -line  touches  tha 
St.  Lawrence),  was  counterbalanced  by  the  taking  of  their 
fort  at  Salmon  River,  near  St.  Regis.  At  sea,  however, 
the  Americans  were  more  successful, 
carrying  more  guns  and  men,  they 
captured  several  British  vessels  ;  but 
on  land,  the  campaign  of  1812  ended 
at  all  points  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  American  invadinir  armies. 

14.  Revei'ses  and  Successes  of  the 
next  Campaign. — In  January,  1813, 
the  campaign  w^as  opened  by  a  vic- 
tor v  gained  bv  Col.  Proctor  over 
the  American  troops  at  Brownstown, 
near  Detroit.  In  May  and  July  he 
also  attacked  them,  but  with  doubtful 
success.  In  April  and  May,  York 
(Toronto)  and  Fort  George  (at  Niagara)  were  taken  by 
the  Americans  ;  but  Major  McDonnell  gained  important 
advantages  at  Ogdensburgh,  X.  Y.  At  Stoney  Creek, 
near  Hamilton,  the  American  Generals  Chandler  and 
Winder  were  captured  in  a  successful  night-sortie,  on  the 


Niajjara  Frontier. 


♦Colonel  Charles  ^lichel  de  Salaborry,  C.  B.,  was  bom  at  T5eauport 
near  Quebec  in  \"9:  He  first  served  in  tlie  West  Indies,  and  aftorwan's 
in  Canada.  He  defeated  nnd  drove  back  the  American  invadinc:  army  at 
Chattaugr'iay  in  1813.  For  his  services  he  was  created  a  military  ci  ni- 
mander  of  tlie  Bath,  and  a  medal  wsis  struck  for  his  victory  at  Cbateau- 
guay. 


QrKSTioxs. — Sketch  the  career  of  Col.  de  Salaberry.  Give  a  sketch  of 
the  campaign  of  1812-  Point  out  each  place  marked  on  the  map.  "What 
occurred  at  Niagara,  &e  ? 
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sent  against  him. 


5th  June,  1813,  by  Sir  John  Harvey,*  and  their  invading 
army  driven  back.  Mrs.  James  ISecordf  (her  husband 
being  wounded)  walli:ed  twenty  miles,  to  Beaver  Dams,  on 
tlie  iN'ia<^ara  frontier,  on  the  24tli  June,  1813,  to  apprise 
Lieut,  i^'itzgibbon,   the    liritish   officer,  of    an  exi)edition 

By  skiiiully  arranging  his  scanty  force 
of  two  lunidred  and  fifty 
men,  inckiding  Indians, 
Lieut.  (afterwards  Col.) 
Fitzgibbon  captured,  after 
a  slight  skirmish,  five  hun-w 
dred  troops,  fifty  cavalry 
and  two  held-pieces,  under 
Col.  Boirstler.  Lewiston, 
Buffalo,  Forts  Schlosser  and 
Black  Rock,  on  the  Niagara 
River, were  also  successfully 
attacked  and  burnt,  by  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
niond,tin  retaliation  for  the 
wanton  destruction  of  New- 


Tecumscb,  a  Sliawanee  CLief.§ 


*Sir  .Tohii  Harvey  was  bom  in  England  i>i  1778,  and,  having  served  for 
some  time  in  tlu;  anny,  was  sent  out  as  deputy  adjuanf-rreiioral  of  llie 
forces  in  Upper  Cana<la.  He  served  with  great  distinction  tliere,and  was 
appointed  Oovernor  of  Prince  Kdward  Island  in  l)-.'>() ;  of  >'e\v  Brunswick 
in  18  17  :  of  N(V,vfoiin<11an(l  in  1841,  and  of  Nova  Scotia  in  \i-4V,. 

t  While  in  Canada,  in  1S60,  His  Ivoyal  Highne.-s  the  IMince  of  Wales 
gave  Mrs.  Secord  a  donation  of  four  hundred  dollars,  in  appreciation  of 
the  heroic;  and  patriotic  act  which  is  related  above. 

J  General  Sir  (ieor,rje  Gordon  I)rnninior,<l  was  1  orn  at  Quebec,  in  1771, 
while  his  father  held  the  post  thei  e  of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  in 
Lower  ("anxla.  He  Bfrred  on  the  «ta(T,  and  liad  command  of  the  forces 
in  Lower  Canada  in  1?<11  :  and  in  1H1;{  he  took  command  of  the  forces  in 
Vpper  ("anada,  undrr  Sir  Geor^re  Provost.  After  a  variety  of  eminent 
services  in  Ujjp^r  Canada,  he  Buccoedcd  Sir  (.Jeorge  J'revost  (after  his 
failuic  at  PlattsbnrLrh)  in  1«14,  ns  atlmiidstrator  <.f  the  tiovcrnmcnt  and 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces.  He  retired  from  C'lnada  in  IslH, 
and  wa.s  generally  regrette<l. 

§  Tecumsch  (or  Teonmthe'»,  a  noted  chief  of  the  Shawanee  Indians,  was 
born  in  1770.  His  brother  was  the  celebrated  "  pro^ihet"  of  that  tribe. 
In  the  American  war  of  IKlL',  he  was  the  warm  frnnid  and  ally  of  the 
British.  Although opjjoscd  to  thecivilizjition  of  the  Imlians,  he  adopted, 
in  some  measures,  the  liabits  of  the  whites,  anil  held  the  rank  of  Indian 


QUKH  rioN.s.— Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Jolm  HarvfV.  Describe  tlie  engrav- 
ings. What  i^  said  of  Mr.  Secord  ?  What  is  said  of  the  success  of  the 
British  army,  and  of  reverses  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  rdOUin:jeU. 
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ark  (Niagara)  and  other  British  posts  by  the  retreat- 
ing American  general.  But  the  tide  of  victory  turned ; 
and  the  American  success  on  Lake  Erie  was  soon 
followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  British  General  Proctor* 
and  his  brave  Indian  ally,  Tecumseh,  at  Moravian 
Town,  river  Thames.  Fort  , 
George  was,  however,  re-, 
taken  by  General  Vincent,  V 
and  Fort  Niagara(as  shown  ^ 
in  the  engraving),  opposite 
to  it,  was  also  wrested  from 

the  Americans  by  Colonel    The  American  Fort  Niagara  m  I8I3. 

Murray  during  the  campaign  of  1813. 

15.  Campaign  of  1813  in  Lower  Canada. — To  effect 
a  junction  with  Wilkinson's  army,  the  Americans,  under 
Gen.  Hampton,  pushed  forward  on  26th  of  October,  1813, 
with  3,500  troops,  from  Lake  Champlain  towards  Mon- 
treal. At  the  junction  of  the  Outarde  and  Chateauguay 
rivers,  they  encountered  1,000  Canadian  militia  under 
Col.  de  Salaberry,  who  disputed  their  advance.  By  skilful 
management  and  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 


Brigadier  in  the  British  army.  He,  with  the  western  tribes  of  Indians, 
had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  in  ISll  ;  and 
when  war  with  Great  Britaiii  was  declared,  in  1812,  Tecumseh  and  his 
warriors  co-operated  with  the  British  forces.  On  the  5th  October,  while 
retreating  from  Detroit  with  General  Proctor,  the  Airtericans  overtook 
them  at  Moravian  Town  (river  Thames),  and  a  battle  ensued.  The  allied 
forces  were  defeated,  and  the  brave  Teoumseli  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight,  agod  44  years.  He  was  a  line-looking  Indian,  and  a  man  of  inflexi- 
ble principle — honorable  and  humane. 

*  Lieuteuant-General  Henry  A.  Proctor  was  born  in  "Wales  in  17^7.  He 
took  i>art  in  Sir  Isaac  Brock's  expedition  against  General  Hull  at  Detroit, 
in  1S12.  In  1813  he  def  ated  General  Wilkinson  at  the  river  IJaisin,  near 
the  same  rity  For  his  ill-judged  retreat  up  the  river  Thames,  he  was 
tried  by  court  martial  and  8UBi)ended  from  service  for  six  months  ;  but 
he  afterwards  connnaiided  the  troops  with  great  spirit  in  Canada.  He 
was  an  able  officer  and  highly  poijulai-. 


QcKSTiox.s.— Wliat  i."  said  of  Gsn.  Proctor  ;  and  of  Sir  G.  Drummond  ? 
■^l^'hat  events  occurred  on  Lake  Erie,  the  river  Thames,  and  nt  Fort 
Niagara?  How  did  the  campaign  in  Lower  Cannda  progress?  Give  an 
af'count  of  the  battle  of  Chat«auguav.  V.'hich  party  was  successful  at 
that  battle  ?  Where  is  Chateauguay  situated  ? 
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dian  officers, 
the  A  m  e  r- 
ican  fo  r  c  e  s 
were  defeated 
and  compelled 
to  retreat  to- 
wards Platts- 
burg. 

]  6.  The  Bat- 
tle of  Chrya- 
ler's  Farm. — 
The  success  of 
the  Americans 
in  Upper  Can- 
ada had  led 
them  to  con- 
centrate their 
forces  for  a 
combined  at- 
tack on  Mon- 
treal. General 
,  Wilkinson, 
who  had  a  force  of  eij^ht  thousand  men  at  Sackett's  IIarl)or, 
was  directed  to  join  General  IIani])ton  at  Montreal,  and 
invest  that  city  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  from  Cha- 
teauu^uay.  Wilkinson  left  Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  4th 
of  November,  and  on  his  passaj^e  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
menaced  Kini^ston  from  Grenadier  Island.  Bein_i]f  har- 
assed, as  he  proceeded,  by  a  Canadian  force  which  had 
been  despatched  from  Kingston  to  intercept  him,  Wilkin- 
son resolved,  when  some  distance  down  the  river,  to  land 
and  disperse  it.  The  enemy  wei-c  tlinM'  thousand  stronij,  and 
the  Canadians  abf>ut  1,000,  The  Americans  were  led  by 
Gen.  Covin«xton. — and  to  L'cntenant  Smith  was  entrusted 
a  battery.  Tluy  lan(l«'<l  at  Cook's  Point,  and  established 
themselves  at  Cook's  tavern.     At  Chrysler's  farm,  near 

QtTSTToxs.  —What  is  shown  in  tho  <'nKravlnfj  ?  What  did  tho  Ameriran 
general  ilo?  (Jive  an  account  of  the  battl<*  of  Chnsler's  field  or  farm. 
Where  were  the  American  generals  to  unite  ?  What  was  the  result  ? 


Battle-Ground,  River  Thames,  1813. 
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by,  Col.  Morrisou  had  the  British  forces  skilfully  drawn 
up  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Americans.  After  two 
hours'  hard  lighting  in  an  open  field  on  this  farm,  on  the 
11th   of   November,  the   Americans  were   compelled  to 


^  ^  GunHbaU     r       * 
fi    L     ti    ^ 


t  /2 


retire  to  their  boats,  with  a  loss  of  their  general,  Coving- 
ton, and  350  killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the  Canadian 
loss  was  only  about  200.  The  armies  of  Hampton  and  Wil- 
kinson were  thus  defeated  and  disheartened  by  the  deter 
mined  bravery  of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  at 
Chateauguay  and  Chrysler's  Farm  ;  and  this  decided  them 
in  giving  up  the  contemplated  attack  on  Montreal.  These 
two  battles,  so  gallantly  won  by  inferior  numbers,  termi- 
nated the  campaign  of  1813.  Thus  ended  the  formidable 
invasion  of  Lower  Canada. 


QuKSTioN's.  — How  did  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm  adect  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americans  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  relative  opposing  forces. 
Point  out  on  the  engraving  the  places  marked.  How  did  the  contest  end  ? 
W^hat  was  the  effect  of  this  double  defeat  ? 
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17.  Campaign  of  1  SI i. — At  Lacolle  Mill,  ei<Tht  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  campaign  of  1814 
was  oj)enc(l  on  the  31st  March.  This  post,  which  was 
garrisoned '  bj  only  500  men,  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson with  5,000  American  troops.  With  the  aid  of 
two  gun-boats,  and  two  sloops  from  the  Isle-aux-Noix, 
the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Platts- 
burgh.  After  the  failure  of  their  invading  army  at  La- 
colle, the  Americans  turned  their  attention  to  Upper  Can- 
ada. But  here  the  British  were  active.  On  the  4th  of 
May,  a  force  of  1,200  soldiers  and  marines  were  sent  to 
Oswego  to  destroy  the  depot  there.  They  were  higlily 
successful,  and  returned  to  Kingston  the  next  day.  It 
was  a  source  of  irreat  mortification  that  this  victory  of  the 
British  at  Oswcg^  was  followed  by  the  comparative  failure 
of  their  attack  upon  Sackctt's  Harbour,  owing  to  the  irre- 
solution of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  ordered  a  retreat 
just  as  victory  was  achieved.  Fort  Erie  was  also  lost. 
This  fort,  defended  by  only  two  hundred  men,  was 
captured  by  the  Americans,  4,000  strong,  on  the  3rd 
of  July,  1814.  At  Chippewa,  on  the  5th  July,  Gen. 
Riall,  with  2,400  troops,  gave  battle  to  4,000  Americans. 
The  British  fought  bravely;  but  Riall  was  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  Twenty-Mile  Creek,  on  his  way  to  Burling- 
ton Heights,  near  Hamilton.  Thence  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  900  to — 

18.  Lundifs  Lane  (called  Bridgewater  l)y  the  Ameri- 
cans), near  Niagara  Falls.  Here,  on  the  25th  July,  this 
detachment  was  attacked,  and  was  about  retreating  by 
order  of  General  Riall,  when  General  Drummond  oppor- 
tunely arrived  from  York  and  encountered  the  American 
forces.  The  battle  commenced  at  5  p.m.,  and  continued 
until  half-past  eleven.  Both  parties  being  reinforced,  the 
strife  was  renewed.  At  midnight  the  enemy  retired  to 
Chippewa,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  the  field. 
The  Americans  lost  1,200  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners; 

QiEsrioNS.— Whtie  was  the  c.itni)aitjn  of  isu  opt-ncd  ?  Give  a  sketch 
of  the  battles  Jit  Oswcgu,  Sjickett's  llaruour,  aud  Fort  Eiie  ?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  battle  Clilppevva. 
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and  the  British,  900,  hicluding  General  Riall,  wlio  was 
captured.  The  generals  on  both  sides  were  wounded. 
This  was  the  hardest  fought  battle  in  the  whole  campaign. 

19.  Close  of  the  War. — On  the  loth  August,  General 
Drummond  souiiht  to  retake  Fort  Erie,  but  failed.  On 
the  17th  September,  the  besieged  made  a  sortie,  but  were 
driven  back.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  600.  Drum- 
mond's  failure,  however,  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  capture  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  gallant  relief 
and  defence  of  Fort  Mackinac.  But  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  British  forces  suffered  defeat ;  though  this  dis- 
aster was  soon  retrieved  l^  a  decline  of  American  naval 
power  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  retirement  of  their  army 
from  Fort  Erie  on  the  oth  of  November,  1814.  The  de- 
struction of  this  fort  was  the  last  act  in  the  blood v  drama, 

ft  ' 

with  the  exception  of  the  fatal  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
which  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  and  at 
which  the  Americans  were  victorious.  This  closed  the 
war.  By  the  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on  the 
24:th  of  December,  1814  (two  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  was  fought),  Forts  Mackinac  and  Niagara 
were  given  up  to  the  Americans,  peace  was  finally  re- 
stored to  the  Provmce,  and  our  laws  and  institutions  pre- 
served to  us  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  and  the 
bravery  of  our  loyal  defenders. 

20.  Conditioiis  of  the  Province  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 
— Although  the  war  of  1812  lasted  only  three  years,  it 
left  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  very  much  exhausted.  It 
however,  developed  the  patriotism  and  loj^alty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  two  Provinces  in  a  high  degree,  and  proved 
how  nobly  the  loyal  militia  of  Canada  maintained  their 
country's  freedom ;  for  at  the  close  of  the  war  no  inva- 
der's foot  rested  within  our  borders.  Party  spirit  was 
hushed ;  and  political  parties  of  all  shades  united  in  a 
firm  determination  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  country's 

flag^ 

Qi'ESTiONs. — What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  Lur.dv"s  Lane  or  Bridge- 
water  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  close  of  the  war.  Mention  the  final  acts  of 
the  contest.    What  is  said  of  the  treaty  and  of  the  close  of  the  war  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Sketch  of  British  Rule,  Second  Period  (continued): 

FROM  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-14, 

UNTIL  THE  Union  of  the  Provinces. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Governors — Contest  between  the  Government  and  the 
Houses  of  Assemhiy  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada — 
Canal  Policy —  Crisis  of  1837  —  Lord  Durham's 
Mission. 

1.  Governors  of  Upper  Canada. — During  the  years 
1 805-1  HI  a,  there  had  been  frequent  changes  of  gover- 
nors. The  Hon.  Francis  Gore  held  office  from  18UG  un- 
til 1811,  when  he  was  succeeded  as  President  l»y  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  who  fell  at  Queenston  Heights  in  October,  1812. 
Sir  R.  H.  SheafTe  held  the  office  pro  tern.,  as  President, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron  de  Rottenburgh,  also 
as  President,  in  1813.  In  that  year,  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  George  Prevost  as  Administrator  in  Lower 
Canada,  in   1815.      During  this   same   time,  Sir  George 

QiKSTloNs.— What  ia  said  of  the  military  and  militia  force  in  Canada? 
■\Vlio  is  <oiiiniander-in-<hicf  ?  Mi  ntion  snmo  of  tl»o  priiuipal  subjects  of 
Chapter  X.    Who  were  the  governors  of  Upper  Canada  from  160G  to  1812? 
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Murray,  Hon.  Francis  Gore,  and  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson, 
succeeded  each  other  as  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  hitter  gentleman  remained  in  olRce  until 
1817,  when  Hon.  Samuel  Hunter  was  appointed  Admin- 
istrator until  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,*  in   1818. 

2.  Political  Discussiojis  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada^ 
1816-22. — The  distracting  influences  of  the  war  having 
gradually  ceased,  political  discussions  soon  occupied  pub- 
lic attention.  In  Losver  Canada,  a  protracted  contest 
arose  between  the  Legisla^ve  Assembly  and  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  on  the  subject  of  the  finances.  The 
Assembly  maintained  that  the  right  to  fix  and  control  the 
public  expenditure  was  inherent  in  itself,  while  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Leijislative  Council,  beins:  co-ordinate  br  inches 
of  the  Legislature,  resisted  this  doctrine,  and  sought  to 
vest  it  in  themselves.  The  chief  object  which  the  As- 
sembly had  in  view  w\as,  by  controlling  the  expenditure, 
to  prevent  or  to  reform  certain  abuses  wdiich  had  grown 
up  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  It  also  wished 
to  assert  its  own  authority,  as  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
ing reduced  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  state.  So  tena- 
cious was  the  Assemblv  of  its  rights  in  this  matter,  that 
for  years,  almost  all  other  questions  were  made  subordi- 
nate to  this  vital  one,  or  they  were  treated  as  only  form-  * 
ing  part  of  the  general  issue  involved  in  it.     Thus  things 


*Sir  Peregrine  ^Taitland  was  bom  in  England  in  1777.  Having  distin- 
guished himself  at  Waterloo,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1818  ;  while  liis  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Riohmond. 
was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Lower  Canada.  On  the  Duke's  sad 
death  from  hydrophobia  in  1819,  Sir  Peregrine  administered  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lower  Canada  until  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  as 
Govenior-General,  in  182!>.  Sir  Peregrine  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  in  181i8,  and  died  in  1854,  aged  77  years. 


Ql'estioxs.— Mention  the  names  and  dates  of  the  Governors  of  Upper 
Canada  from  1813  to  1818-  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  What 
was  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Lower  Canada  after  the  war  of  1812  ? 

10 
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remained  durini;  the  administrations  of  Sir  John  C.  Sher- 
brooke,*  the  Duke  of  Riclimond  (who  was  unfortunately 
bitten  by  a  fox  and  died  of  hydrophobia,  while  up  the 
Ottawa  river  in  1819)  and  the  Etirl  of  Dalhousie.f  In 
Upper  Canada  an  almost  similar  contest  arose  between 
the  same  parties  in  the  state  ;  while  the  abuses  arising 
out  of  the  system  of  land-granting,  the  management  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  oligarchical  power  of 
the  Family  Compact  (intermarried  families  of  the  chief 
government  officials  and  their  immediate  adherents),  were 
warmly  discussed  and  denounced.  Nevertheless,  progress 
■was  made  in  many  important^  directions.  Emigration 
was  encouraged  ;  wild  lands  surveyed  ;  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  colonies  facilitated  ;  banking  privileges 
extended ;  the  system  of  public  improvements  (canals, 
roads,  &c.)  inaugurated  ;  steamboats  were  employed  to 
navigate  the  inland  waters ;  education  encouraged,  and 
religious  liberty  asserted  as  the  inherent  right  of  all  relig- 
ious denominations. 

« 

3.  The  Clergy  jReserve  Discussion  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada. — The  lands  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Act  of 
1791  for  the  support  of  a  Protestant  clergy  in  Can- 
ada, amounted  to  one-seventli  of  the  province,  or  nearly 
2,500,000  acres  in  Upper,  but  only  about  1,000,000  acres 
in  Lower  Canada — no  reserves  having  been  made  in  that 
province  until  1796.  The  appropriation  of  these  clergy 
reserves  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Church  of  England 


*  Sir  John  Coapc  Sherbronke  was  born  in  England,  and  before  coming 
to  Canatla  bad  acquind  ponie  di.-tinrtion  as  an  otlicer  in  the  Kaet  Indies 
and  the  Peninsula,  and  as  (.lovernor  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  administered 
the  Governnient  of  Lower  Canada  with  firmness  and  tact  from  1816  to 
1818.     He  died  in  IKIO. 

t  George,  Kail  of  I).'\lhotisie.  a  poneral  in  the  army,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land. He  served  in  Nova  Scotia  before  coming  as  ({overnor-(Jcn(jral  to 
Canada.  He  arrived  in  l>-'Jii,  and  reniaine<l  nine  years.  Hi:^  administra- 
tion was  energetic  and  tirm.    He  died  in  \iyM. 


Qi'ESTioxs.—Wliat  spirit  did  the  L.  C.  House  of  Assembly  exhibit? 
How  long  did  the  state  of  feeling  last?  Give  a  sketch  of  Sir  .John  Sher- 
brooke  and  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  What  is  said  of  tlie  Clergy  Reservo*  ? 
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in  Canada  ^ave  rise  to  most  excitinj;  and  acrimonious 
political  discussions  (chiefly  in  Upper  Canada),  from  1817 
until  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  in  1854.  In 
1827,  an  ineffectual  motion  was  first  made  in  the  Upper 
Canada  House  of  Assembly,  to  alienate  one-half  of  the 
clergy  reserve  lands  to  secular  purposes.  Up  to  this  time, 
and  for  two  years  longer,  these  lands  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  no  part  of  the  moneys 
arising  out  of  rents  received  for  them  had  as  yet  been 
paid  to  any  relis^ious  body  * — except  £427  to  the  Church 
of  England  in  fSlG.  In  1819-20,  a  Church  of  England 
clergy  corporation  was  created  in  each  province  to  man- 
age these  reserves — the  corporation,  however,  was  direct- 
ed to  pay  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  reserves  into 
the  hands  of  the  government,  to  be  by  it  afterwards  ap- 
propriated. The  payments  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
Upper  Canada  recommenced  in  1821,  and  continued  until 
1854;  but  none  were  made  to  any  other  religious  body 
until  later.  In  1822.  the  Lower  Canada  House  of  As- 
sembly voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  that  the 
various  Protestant  bodies  in  Canada  be  permitted  to  share 
in  the  reserves.  In  1823,  upon  a  petition  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada,  an  address  was  also  adopt- 
ed by  the  Upper  Canada  House  of  Assembly,  recommend- 
ing that  a  portion  of  the  reserves  be  given  to  that  church. 
The  passage  of  these  addresses  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral agitation  of  the  question  throughout  the  Provinces — 
the  prevailing  feeling  being  that  the  reserves  should  be 
divided  amonij  all  the  Protestant  denominations.  In 
1826,  a  similar  address  was  passed,  with  the  additional 
recommendation  that  in  case  it  be  deemed  inexpedient  to 
divide  the  reserves  among  all  denominations,  they  "  be 


*  The  oler^  reserve  lands  were  invariably  leased  up  to  1S20,  wlien  por- 
tions of  them"  were  first  sold.  The  rents  received  for  them  were  for  many 
yeai-s  insutticient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  manageuient. 


QcESTioxs. — Mention  the  discussions  which  took  place  on  the  Clergy 
Reserve  question.  By  whom  were  the  lands  originally  held  ?  What  pay- 
ments were  made  from  the  fund  ?  Mention  what  addresses  were  passed. 
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applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  Province*" 

4.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  from  1823-1828. — The 
public  discussions  in  Lower  Canada  were  chiefly  directed 
against  a  project  for  the  union  of  the  two  Provinces, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
feeling  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  being  against  the 
measure,  it  was  not  persisted  in.  Notwithstanding  the 
continuance  of  the  demands  of  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
in  either  Province  to  control  the  finances,  even  to  the 
"  stopping  of  the  supplies  "  (that  is,  refusing  to  sanction 
by  vote  the  payment  of  moneys  necessary  to  defray  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Province),  public  improvements 

were  carried  on  with 
spirit.  In  Lower  Canada, 
larije  sums  were  voted  by 
the  Leijislature  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Cham- 
bly  and  Lachine  canals  ; 
and  stock  to  the  amount 
of  8100,000  was  taken 
by  it  in  the  Welland 
canal,  of  Upper  Canada. 
In  Upper  Canada,  the 
Welland  canal  (projected 
by  the  Hon.  AVilliam  II. 
Merritt)*  was  also  aided 
oy  Parliament.  Tiie  poli- 
tical discussions  of  the  day  were,  however,  characterized 
by  much  personality  and  bitter  feeling.      This  was    espe- 


llon.  William  II.  Merritt. 


•  The  Ilniiorablo  William  Hamilton  ^lorritt  was  the  snn  of  n  United 
J'nipirc  Loyalist.  lie  Bcrvcil  in  tlic  v.ar  of  irl'J.aml  projerted  !lie  Wel- 
land Canal  in  IslS.  I\Ir.  Merrit  was  a  mcmbor  of  the  Lerxislature  for 
many  years  :  rr<^p)<lent  of  tiiol'xeeiitlvef'onncil  in  1810  ;  and  (  hief  Com- 
mitisioiicr  of  Public  Worka  in  1851-    He  died  in  1S(J2,  aged  C9  years. 


QunsTioxs.— Wliatwas  the  state  of  feeling,  1823-28?  Did  the  political 
disoupsions  affect  the  public  improvements  ?  Mcnticu  what  was  done  In 
Upper  and  Lower  C-  on  thfs  subject. 
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cially  so  in  regard  to  the  press.  In  Lower  Canada  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Quebec  Spectator  was  twice  arrested  for  libel ; 
while  in  Upper  Canada,  the  editor  of  the  Colonial  Ad- 
vocate had  his  office  broken  open,  and  his  type  thrown 
into  Toronto  bay.  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  were, 
however,  compelled  to  pay  heavy  damages. 

5.  Political  Party  Contests  in  Canada  from  1829  to 
183G. — In  1829,  the  Governors  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  changed.  Sir  John  Colborne*  replaced  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  in  L'pper  Canada,  and  Sir  James 
Kemptt  replaced  Lord  Dalhousie  in  Lower  Canada.  In 
the  meantime,  political  questions  were  discussed  with 
vehemence  ;  and  to  thoughtful  men,  public  affairs  seemed 
to  be  gradually  approaching  a  crisis.  J  The  subjects  of 
dispute  were  in  reality  few,  although  the  phases  of  the 
protracted  and  ever-varying  discussions  were  numerous,- 
and  unfortunately  partook  largely  of  personalities.*   Few 


•  Sir  .Tolm  Colborne  was  born  in  England  in  1777 :  entered  the  army  in 
1794.    He  served  in  Egypt  and  Sicily,  and  also  i)i   tbe  Peninsula.      He 

foverned  LTpper  Caiiada  during  a  stormy  period,  but  failed  to  restora 
arnjonv.  On  bis  retirement  from  Upper  Canada,  in  183G,  be  was  appoint- 
ed Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  remained  until  tbe 
sunpression  of  the  r>  bellion  in  18:19-  He  held  tbe  office  of  Governor- 
Ge*neral  for  a  short  time,  after  Lord  Gosfords  recall.  He  was  created 
Baron,  Lord  Seaton.  in  1840,  and  a  Field-Marshal  of  the  Empire  in  1860. 
He  died  in  186:^,  aged  8G  years. 

t  Gen.  Sir  James  Kempt  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  KG.").  He  served  with 
distinction  in  IToll.-xnd.  Fcrvpt  .ind  Rr«ii".  •'^'■•l  i"  '^^^"^  '^^'^s  anpoint§d 
Onar*er-:\Iaster  General  for  Brilifh  North  America.  He  was  wounded  at 
"Waterloo.  He  was  Governor  of  NoAa  Scotia  from  1820  to  1^28,  when  he 
wa-<  transferred  ns  Governor-General  to  Lower  Canada,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  1830.     He  died  in  1855,  aged  90  years. 

tTo  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  political  contests  of  tho?e  stormy- 
times,  loiia  since  settled,  would  be  but  to  recapitulate  tbe  numerous 
points  of  dispute  between  the  two  great  political  parties.  This  would  be 
foreicm  both'  to  the  scone  and  objects  of  this  history.  The  utmo-t  we 
can  do,  is  to  glance  briefly  at  the  most  striking  features  of  public  afTaii-s 
or  events  of  moment,  and  to  de;il  summarily  with  the  general  results, 
either  of  long  and  irritating  political  discussions,  or  crises. 


QrESTioxs.— Give  a  sketch  of  tbe  Hon.  W.  H.  Merritt.  What  is  said 
of  the  personalities  of  the  press  ?  Who  were  governors  from  182;»  to  1836? 
Sketch  Sir  John  Colborne.  and  Sir  James  Keut.  What  id  said  of  llxa 
Stormy  discussion  of  political  questions  then? 
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candid  men  will  deny,  however,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
that  serious  faults  existed  on  both  sides. 

G.  The  Two  Great  Parties  in  Ujjper  Canada  Contrast- 
ed.— The  governing  party,  a  self-constituted  oligarchy, 
was  intolerant  and  arbitrary,  and  while  havini;  the  reins 
of  power  in  its  hands,  would  allow  no  person  to  question 
its  acts,  or  to  share  in  its  rule.  Heedless  of  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  its  position  as  the  ruling  party,  it  steadily 
refused  to  make  wise  concessions,  or  to  meet  the  just  and 
reasonable  demands  of  public  opinion  at  the  proper  time. 
All  its  opponents  were  indiscriminately  denounced  as  revo- 
lutionists and  republicans.  Unfortunately,  there  was  some 
reason  for  this  censure.  The  association,  if  not  identifica- 
tion of  the  reformers  with  political  malcontents,  was,  for 
a  time,  a  serious  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Upper  Canada,  and  although  many  distinguished 
leaders  among  them  held  firmly  to  the  great  principles  of 
British  constitutional  freedom,  still,  many  who  invariably 
acted  with  them,  and  gave  great  strength  to  their  party, 
had  but  little  reverence  for  anything,  either  British  or 
monarchical.  With  them,  the  republican  experiment  in 
the  United  States,  then  only  sixty  years'  growth,  was  an 
unquestionable  success ;  and  by  that  standard  all  things 
j)olitical  in  Upper  Canada  were  to  be  judged.  As  the  cri- 
sis of  1837  drew  near,  the  liberal  party  showed  signs  of  dis- 
integration. The  standard  of  authority  and  the  political 
principles  of  each  section  of  the  party  being  essentially 
different,  the  British  constitutionalists  gradually  withdrew 
from  association  with  the  republicans,  thus  adding  new 
elements  of  strife  and  bitterness  to  the  political  turmoil  of 
the  time. 

7    Political  Contests  in  Lower  Canada,  1829-183G. — In 


•  It  would  prejudioc  ll)e  learner's  mind  to  criticise  each  nrl>itrar\'  art 
too  Hcvcrcly,  or  to  boar  too  liardly  upcu  eillicr  political  j  arty,  willioiit 
giving  fuller  information  than  tbia  scuool  history  will  pcnnil. 

Qi'KSTioNS.—WHiat  is  said  of  tlje  two  great  political  parties  of  1830  to 
183G  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  crich.  "What  was  the  elTeot  of  the  course  pursued 
by  them  at  the  time  ?  Wliat  l«d  to  the  break-up  of  the  liberal  party  ? 
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Lower  Canada,  party  strife,  in  many  respects,  assumed  a 
different  aspect  from  that  of  Upper  Canada.  Some  fea- 
tures of  the  political  contest  between  the  governing  party 
and  the  governed  in  Lower  Canada  were,  however,  the 
same  as  they  were  in  Upper  Canada.  Favoritism  and 
exclusiveness  marked  the  conduct  of  the  governing  party 
in  each  province,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  produced 
the  fruits  of  discontent  and  resistance  in  both  Provinces. 

8.  Elements  of  Discord  in  Lower  Canada. — There  was 
a  special  element  of  discord  in  Lower  Canada,  which  gave 
intensity  to  all  the  political  discussions  there — and  that 
was  the  hostility  of  race — French  against  British,  and 
British  against  French.  As  was  very  natural,  the 
French  being  largely  in  the  preponderance,  looked  with 
great  distrust  on  the  intrusive  British,  whose  heredi- 
tary national  antipathies  to  the  French  had  been  mani- 
fested durincj  the  continuance  of  their  lonsr  contests  for 
the  monopoly  of  trade  and  territory.  And  although  at 
the  Conquest,  and  subsequently  during  the  American  rev- 
olution, the  laws,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  French 
Canadians  were,  as  far  as  possible,  guaranteed  and  con- 
firmed, still,  they  looked  upon  these  covenants  as  only 
temporary,  and  maintained  that  the  policy  of  the  British 
governing  party,  and  their  own  exclusion  from  office, 
violated  the  spirit  if  it  did  not  virtually  revoke  them. 

9.  The  Loiiier  Canada  Ninety-Tioo  Resolutions. — With 
such  a  state  of  feelin«:,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the 
political  discussions  in  Lower  Canada  were  very  bitter  for 
several  years.  At  length  they  culminated  in  the  passage 
by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  92  famous  resolutions,  pre- 
pared chiefly  by  the  Hon.  A.  N.  (late  Judge)  Morin,*  al- 


*  The  Hon.  Auguste  Xorbert  Morin  was  born  near  Quebec  in  1803.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  -Legislature  of 
Lower  Canada  and  of  United  Canada.  He  was  also  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  from  1833  to  1841,  aud  member  of  the  government  in  1842-3 
and  1853-5. 


QuESTioxs.— What  was  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  Lower  Canada 
at  this  time  ?  How  did  it  differ  from  that  in  Upper  Canada  ?  Mention  the 
chief  elements  of  discord  which  were  at  work  in  Lower  Canada. 
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though  nominally  by  the  late  Hon.  Judge  Bedard.*  These 
resolutions  denounced  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  by  the 
government,  the  exclusion  of  the  French  Canadians  from 
office,  the  party  nomination  by  the  Crown  of  Legislative 
Councillors,  &c.  This  led  to  counter-demonstrations  and 
ecjually  strong  resoli.itions  on  the  part  of  the  British  por- 
tion of  the  population,  so  that  a  fierce  war  of  rival  races 
and  political  parties  was  the  result.  At  length,  both  sides 
appealed  to  the  British  government  and  Legislature  for  a 
settlement  of  their  differences.  In  the  British  Parliament 
warm  debates  on  the  subject  took  place. 

10.  Imperial  Commission  of  Inquiry. — Finally,  in  1835, 
the  Imperial  Government  sent  a  commission,  composed  of 
Lord  Gosfordf  (as  Governor-General),  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
and  Sir  James  Gipps,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
alleged  grievances  in  Lower  Canada.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  w^s  laid  before  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  discussed  by  it  early  in  1837.  The  discussion  in  the 
British  Parliament  was  moreover  unfavorable  to  the 
Lower  Canada  opposition,  and  several  of  .its  propositions 
were  ne^fatived  by  large  majorities. 

11.  Establishment  of  the  Fifty-Seven  Rectories. — In 
Upper  Canada,  the  strife  between  the  two  parties  not 
only  continued,  but  was  heightened  by  the  unlooked-for 
establishment,  in  1836,  of  fifty-seven  Church  of  England 
Rectories  by  Sir  .John  Colborne,  on  the  eve  of  liis  leaving 
the  Province.  The  legality  of  the  act  was  questioned,  but 
without  effect,  as  the  statute  of  1791  clearly  authorized 
the  establishment  of  rectories.  In  the  meantime,  a  strong 
party  of  liberals  in  Upper  and    Lower  Canada   became 


•  The  TTon  .  Elzoar  Bedard.  a  prominent  and  aetivo  politician  nntil  ele- 
vate to  th«  Ben<*li,  wa-  a  native  of  Lower  raiia<la.  and  <li"'d  in  l.e4'». 

t  The  V.',\.t\  of  (Josfonl  was  appointed  Governor-ripjieral  of  rjuiada.  in 
lS3r.,  in  place  of  Lord  Aylmer.  He  sought  to  conciliate  opposintr  parties 
in  Lower  ('anada,  and  to  remove  causes  of  compl;iint  ;  but  havine  failed 
In  his  mission  he  was  relieved  in  the  povernment  by  Sir  John  Colbonie, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1838.    He  died  in  1849. 

Questions.  Give  the  principal  points  of  the  famous  02  resolutions. 
How  were  these  resolutions  viewed  by  the  two  parties  ;  and  in  England? 
Sketch  Hon.  Elzear  Bedard  ;  Hon.  A.  N.  Morin  ;  aud  the  Earl  of  Gosford. 
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gradually  detached  from  the  more  extreme  opposition. 
This  opposition  was  led  by  Hon.  L.  J.  Papiiieau,  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,*  in  Upper 
Canada. 

12.  The  Fatal  Crisis  Approaching. — The  proceedings  of 
the  British  Parlian>ent,  as  arbiter  between  the  contendinij 
parties,  left  the  ultra  oppositionists  no  resource  but  either 
to  recede  from  their  untenable  position,  or  to  carry  out 
their  threats  of  armed  resistance.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  coercion,  no  troops  were  sent  out  from  Brit- 
ain ;  but,  in  case  of  need,  draughts  were  directed  to  be 
made  on  the  garrisons  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  Mean- 
while the  spirit  of  resistance,  which  had  been  so  fiercely 
aroused,  took  active  shape  :  a  secret  enrolment  of  the  dis- 
affected was  made,  and  the  plans  of  their  leaders  in  Up[)er 
and  Lower  Canada  matured.  Inflammatory  appeals  were 
made  to  the  disaffected  of  their  chiefs,  and  counter  ap{>eals 
were  made  to  the  people  by  the  clergy,  and  by  the 
leaders  of  the  loyal  population.  The  Governors  also  issued 
proclamations  of  warning. 


*  William  Lvon  Mackenzie.  Esq..  ^vas  born  in  Scotland  in  1705,  an<l 
came  to  Canada  in  1S<20.  In  1824  he  published  the  tirst  number  of  ihe 
Colrmial  Atlvocafe  at  Niagara.  Soon  afterwards  the  paper  was  removed 
to  Toronto  ;  and,  in  1^26.  having  given  offence  to  the  ruling  party,  the 
office  of  the  paper  was  broken  open  and  the  types  thrown  into  tlie  Bay. 
Mr  Mackenzie  recovered  sufficient  damages  to  enable  him  to  »ontiiiue 
to  publish  his  paoer  until  lS3f>.  In  1>-2S  he  wa^  returned  for  the  tirst  time 
to  the  Provincial  Parliament  for  the  County  of  York.  Having  used  home 
strong  expressions  in  his  paner  acainst  the  ruling  party  in  the  Hou-e  of 
Assemblv,  he  wa.<;  expelled  from  the  House.  He  was  re-elected,  and  again 
expelled":  and  this  was  repeated  live  times  in  succession.  .At  length  the 
House  refused  for  three  vears  to  issue  a  writ  of  election.  This  proceeding 
■was  severely  condemned  bv  the  Home  Government.  In  the  meaiilime 
Mr.  Mackenzie  went  to  England  to  represent  the  g'  ievance^of  Upper  Car.- 
ada.  and  was  well  received  bv  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  requested  h;in 
to  remain  to  give  information.  In  1S.36  he  was  elected  the  lirst  >:ayor  of 
Toronto.  In  1R37  he  became  the  leader  of  the  armed  insurgents  against 
the  Government.  Having  failed,  he  went  to  Navy  Island,  thence  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  did  not  retnrn  until  1S50.  when  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  House  of  Assemblv.  He  held  a  seat  there  until  1^5^.  when  he  i e- 
signed.  Though  ^Ir.  Mackenzie  lived  to  regret  his  connection  with  the 
rebellion  of  1S.37.  be  was  nevertheless  a  sincere  and  honest  man  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  views.     He  died  in  1861,  much  regretted,  aged  66  years- 


QrnsTTOXS.  "What  unlooked-for  act  did  Sir  .Tohn  Colborne  nerfomi  ? 
Give  a  Sketch  of  Mr.  W.  L.  ^lackenzie!  AVhat  was  the  effect  in  lower 
Canada  of  the  discussion  on  the  Canada  question  in  England?  Whal steps 
were  taken  by  the  disaffected  ? 
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13.  The  RehelUon  in  Lower  Canada. — Before  any  hos- 
tile blow  was  actually  struck,  Lord  Gosford  retired  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  Sir  John  Colborne  from  Upper  Can- 
ada. Sir  John  was  replaced  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  England,  when  he  was  appointed  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  Administrator  of 
the  government  in  Lower  Canada.  He  at  once  armed  the 
volunteers  there ;  while  Sir  F.  B.  Head  sent  to  him  all 
the  troops  he  had,  and  then  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada  for  support.  At  length,  on  the 
7th  of  November,  the  first  fatal  blow  was  struck.  The 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  "  attacked  the  "  Doric  "  volunteers  in 
the  streets  of  Montreal,  and  compelled  them  to  give  way. 
Both  parties  now  flew  to  arms  in  Montreal  and  its  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  during  the  month  a  series  of  skirmishes  or 
fls^hts  took  place  between  the  opposing  parties  at  Cham- 
My.  Longueuil,  St.  Denis,  St.  Charles,  and  Point  Olivier. 
Martial  law  was  at  once  proclaimed  in  Lower  Canada  ; 
and  a  Special  Council,  invested  with  Legislative  power, 
convened. 

14.  Crisis  in  Upper  Canada. — Xo  collision  had  as  yet 
taken  place  in  Upper  Canada;  but  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1837,  some  of  Mackenzie's  adherents,  having  prema- 
turely assembled  at  Montgomery's  Tavern  on  Yonge  street 
(four  miles  from  Toronto),  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  On 
tlie  5th  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  parley  with  them,  and 
to  dissuade  them  from  their  mad  scheme  ;  another  was 
sent  on  the  Gth,  refusing  their  demands  ;  and  on  the  7th, 
Sir  Francis  marched  out  aijainst  them  with  about  1,000 
volunteers.  Providentially  the  contest  was  short  and  de- 
cisive. Mackenzie,  not  having  completed  his  plans,  had 
to  light  at  a  disadvantage.  He  vainly  attempted  to  rally 
his  men.  and,  at  length,  had  to  retreat  up  Yonge  stref't, 
whence  he  afterwards  fled  to  Buffalo.  From  this  place  he 
went  to  Navy  Inland  (near   Niagara  Falls),  where  he  col- 


QUESTIONS.  \VLat  changes  took  place  among  the  Governors?  ^V^lo 
took  command  of  the  forces  to  Canada  ?  What  did  Sir  F,  B.  Head  do  ? 
Uow  was  the  fintt  fatal  blow  struck  ? 
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lected  quite  a  number  of  followers,  under  General  Van 
Rensselaer.  On  the  Canada  side  the  insursrents  were  con- 
fronted  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Allan)  MacNab,  at 
the  head  of  about  2,500  militia.*  Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, Colonel  MacNab  sent  a  small  force  under  Lieut. 
Drew,  R.  N.,  to  cut  out  Mackenzie's  supply  steamer,  the 
Caroline.  This  they  did  successfully,  and,  having  set  her 
on  fire,  sent  her  over  the  Falls.  Shortly  afterwards,  ar- 
tillery was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Island ;  and  Van 
Rensselaer,  finding  his  position  difficult  to  maintain,  re- 
treated to  the  American  mainland,  where  his  forces  soon 
dispersed.  In  the  meantime,  efforts  were  made  along  the 
Western  frontier  to  invade  the  country  from  the  United 
States,  but,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  loyalists,  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Lount  and  Matthew^s,  who  took  part 
in  the  Toronto  outbreak,  were  shortly  afterwards  tried 
and  summarily  executed. 

15.  Progress  of  the  Hehelllon — Lord  Durham'' s  Mis- 
sion.— In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Durham,!  "^ho  had 
been  appointed  Governor-General,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
Canada,  arrived.     Sir  Francis  B.  Head  was  succeeded  by 


*  Tlie  Honorable  Sir  Allan  Napier  MacNab  was  bom  at  Niagara  in  179S. 
He  was  an  ollicer  in  the  navy,  and  afterwards  in  the  army,  in  tlie  war  of 
1.S12.  After  the  war,  he  became  a  prominent  politician,  "and  in  1829  was 
elected  an  M.  P.  P.  He  was  twice  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
once  Speaker  of  the  Legi.-lative  Council  of  Canada.  In  ls37,  he  was  ap- 
pointed military  chief  of  the  Upper  Canada  loyalists,  in  suppressing  the 
insurrection.  For  his  services  he  was  knighted' in  18G8.  He  projected  the 
Great  Western  Railway  ;  was  appointed  Premier  of  Canada  in  1S55,  and 
created  a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1650.  He  died  in  1862,  aged 
64  years. 

t  The  Right  Honorable  John  George  Lambton.  Earl  of  Durham,  was 
born  in  17i»2.  In  1813  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  and  was  appointed  Her 
^Nfajesty's  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  Cana<ia,  in  May.  l)Ni8,  to  inquire 
into  it.s  political  grievances.  His  report  upon  the  political  state  of  the 
Provinces  (which  ultimately  led  to  the  union  of  the  Cana«las,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  parliaiueniaiy,  or  responsible,  government  into  British 
America)  %\as  published  in  1833.     He  died  iu  IsW,  aged  48. 


QiESTioxs.— Give  an  account  of  the  collision  between  the  loyalists  and 
the  insurgents  in  U,  C.  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  Navy  Island  afTair  ? 
Sketch  Sir  Allen  MacNab's  career  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
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Sir  George  Arthur  *  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper 
Canada.  Large  reinforcements  were  also  sent  to  Can- 
ada, and  the  two  provinces  put  in  a  better  state  of  de- 
fence. Shortly  after  their  arrival,  Lord  Durham,  and 
the  several  eminent  men  who  accompanied  him,  set  about 
the  objects  of  their  mission.  Valuable  information  was 
collected,  witnesses  examined,  and  inquiries  instituted  with 
great  vigor.  A  voluminous  report  on  the  state  of  the 
country  was  prepared  as  the  result  of  these  inquiries, 
and  laid  before  Her  Majesty.  Among  other  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Earl,  the  union  of  the  two  Can- 
adas  was  urged  as  of  paramount  importance.  A  hostile 
censure,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Lord  Durham's  local 
administration  of  the  government,  however,  brought  his 
mission  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  he  returned  to 
England.  Sir  John  Colborne  (afterwards  Lord  Seaton) 
again  became  Administrator  of  the  Government  in  Lower 
Canada  until  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Poulett  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham)  as  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

16.  Final  Ef- 
forts of  the  In- 
surgents.— Vari- 
ous hostile  at- 
tempts were 
made.  dming 
the  year  18o8, 
to  invade  the 
Province.  The 
most  serious  of 
these  took  place 
simultaneous  1  y 
in  November,  at 


Windmill  Point,  near  Prescot. 


•  Sir  Georpe  Arthur  was  born  in  1784.  Having  been  governor  of  Hon- 
duras and  of  \'an  I)i<.Mii:in'K  Land  ('J'asnianiii),  lie  w.'us  ]ippoiiite<l  Ijeu- 
t'Miant-iiovernor  of  l'  ppcr  (  auada  at  a  i-riiical  time,  in  1^3*:.  Tlie  elforts 
made  dur-ng  his  administration  against  the  reb«dlion  were  suctewjful. 


QfESTioNs — What  steps  were  taken  to  restore  quiet  ?  Give  a  nketch  of 
Sir  Geortxe  Arthur.  Wliat  \vas<loiie  by  tlie  Ilarl  of  Durham?  Wliv  did 
he  S0  80UU  leav«  the  country?  What  elfoits  were  made  by  the  insurgent*  ? 
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Napierville,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  at  the  "Windmill 
Point,  Prescott,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Upp(r  Can- 
ada. That  at  Napierville  was  promptly  put  down  by 
Sir  John  Colborne  in  person.  At  Prescott,  the  insur- 
gents, under  Von  Schultz,  a  refugee  Pole,  maintained 
themselves  for  three  days  in  a  stone  windmill ;  but  they 
were  at  length  defeated  and  captured.  The  windmill  and  ad- 
jacent buildings  still  remain  blackened  and  battered  ruins, 
as  monuments  of  the  misguided  efforts  of  these  men.  The 
principal  prisoners  taken  at  both  places  were  tried  and 
executed;  others  were  transported  or  banished.  Further 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  invasion  were  made  during  the 
winter  of  1838-9  at  Windsor  and  Sandwich,  near  Detroit; 
but  by  this  time  the  rebellion  had  well  nigh  spent  its 
strength;  and  having  lost  all  prestige  and  sympathy,  even 
among  the  Americans,  no  invasion  of  the  Province  was 
again  attempted.  The  Glengarry  Highland  ]Militia  have 
long  been  noted  for  their  loyal  devotion  to  their  country. 
In  token  of  their  patriotic  loyaltv  durinir  the  insurrec- 
tionary  troubles  of  1^37-8,  the  inhabitants  (men,  women 
and  children)  erected,  on  one  of  the  islands  opposite  the 
shore,  in  Lake  St.  Francis,  aa  immense  cairn  of  stones, 

60  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  flag-staff,  inserted 
in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
which  had  been  placed 
in  an  upright  position. 

17.  Union  of  the  Prov- 
inecs  in  1840. — On  the 
return  of  tranquillity,  in 
1839,  the  British  Govern- 
ment promptly  deter- 
mined to  apply  such  polit- 
ical remedies  to  the  state 
of  the  Provinces  as  would 
Glengarry  Cairn,  Lake  St.  Francis,    prevent  the  recurrence  of 

Ql'ESTiONS. — Where  did  the  contests  with  the  insurgents  take  place? 
"What  is  said  of  Prescott  ?  How  did  the  rebellion  progress  in  1S38  ?  In 
what  way  did  the  inhabitants  of  Glensarry  evince  their  loyal  feeling? 
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civil  strife  or  give  any  reasonable  cause  of  complaint.  The 
Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Thompson  (Lord  Sydenliam),*  an 
eminent  merchant,  was  sent  out  as  Governor-General.  He 
was  directed  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants  to 
a  union  of  the  Provinces.  The  Special  Council  of  Lower 
Canada  agreed  to  the  proposed  union  (and  the  assumption 
by  the  united  province  of  the  large  debt  of  Upper  Canada) 
after  a  conference  with  the  Governor-General  in  November, 
1830.  The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  also  agreed  to  it 
after  two  weeks'  debate,  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
Lord  Sydenham  relieved  Sir  John  Colborne  in  Lower  Can- 
ada  on  his  arrival  there,  10th  October,  and  Sir  George 
Arthur  in  L'pper  Canada,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1830. 
The  Act  of  Union  so  readily  agreed  to  by  both  provinces, 
was  drafted  by  Lord  Svdenham  and  sent  home.  It  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1810,  and  took  effect 
by  royal  proclamation  (issued  by  Lord  Sydenham)  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1841 — a  threefold  anniversary  already 
memorable  in  the  history  of  Canada,  viz. — -f^rst :  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  province  was,  in  1763, 
ceded  to  the  British  Crown  ;  secondly :  by  the  assent  of 
the  Sovereign  to  the  Imperial  Act  of  1838,  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended ;  and 
tJiirdlu :  bv  the  marria^re  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereisrn 
the  Queen  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  iii  1830. 

18.  Incorporation  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  St.  Sulpice 
Seminary. — The  Governor-General  returned  to  IMontreal 
in  February,  1840.  Among  the  first  things  which  he  did 
was   to  issue  an  ordinance  of  the  Special  Council,  to  re- 


*•  The  Piaht  TTnn.  Tharlos  Poulett  Thompson,  horn  in  England  in  17!>9  ; 
M.  P.  in  1S26  ;  Vi<p-I*rosi<lent  of  the  Board  of  Tra«le  in  1820;  Pr<'si<lont 
in  lR3t.  He  HHtablislied  the  Knplish  Sehools  of  desicjn  in  18.T7  ;  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  If^r^H ;  united  the  rana<laj».  and  waa 
crenteil  P>aron  Svdejiham  and  Toronto,  in  1840  :  opened  the  fin»t  unit<»d 

tarlianient  at  Kingston,  in  dnne.  1S41  ;  projcrted  a  mnnicipal  HVKtem  in 
'pper  Canada  in  .Vu'iu-t  ;  and  died  hv  re:)son  of  a  fall  fiom  his  horse, 
and  was  buiied  in  Kingston,  in  September,  1841,  aged  only  4li  years. 

QiTESTioxs.  "What  steps  were  taken  in  laiOto  unite  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  into  one  Province  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  Lord  Sydenham.  What  wa« 
done  in  Upper  and  lx>\ver  Canada  in  rejanl  to  this  projected  union? 
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vive  the  charters  of  incorporation  of  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal  which  hud  expired  during  the  rebellion. 
He  also,  in  the  same  way,  granted  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion to  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  [-peace],  Montreal. 
The  authorities  of  this  Seminary  had,  since  1663,  been 
seigniors  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  This  charter  en- 
abled the  corporation  of  the  Seminary  to  collect  its 
seigniorial  dues,  as  well  as  commute  them  ;  the  latter, 
however.  Lord  Sydenham  considered  most  desirable  to 
encourage  them  to  do.  The  Act  of  185-4  still  further 
facilitated  the  commutation  of  these  dues. 

19.  Lord  Sydenham  s  Visit  to  Kova  Scotia  and  Neio 
Bnmsicich. — In  July,  the  Governor-General  went  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  confer  with  the  local 
authorities  on  some  political  questions  of  importance.  lie 
returned  to  Canada  in  about  a  month,  and  then  made  a 
gratifying  tour  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  His  re- 
ception everywhere  throughout  the  country  was  most 
loyal  and  enthusiastic.  It  had  the  effect  of  softening 
down  many  political  asperities,  and  of  more  firmly  uniting 
all  classes  of  the  people  together. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Sketch  of  British  Rule,  Third  Period  :  fro:m  the 
Union  of  the  Provinces  in  1840  until  1866. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Union  of  the  Provinces— Administration  of  Lord  Syden- 
/lajn — of  Sir  Charles  Bagot—of  Lord  Metcalfe— of 
Lord  Elgin — of  Sir  Edmund  Head— of  Lord  Monck 
(in  part). 

1.    Tlie  Act  of  Union  of  the  Two   Canadas.—The  nQ^ 
constitution  of  United  Canada,  as  embraced  in  the  Act  of 

QrESTioxs.  WTiat  acts  of  incorporation  were  granted  ?  What  official 
visits  did  Lord  Sydenham  make?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of 
Chapter  xi. 
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Union,  embodied  several  features  not  heretofore  intro- 
duced into  colonial  constitutions.  The  most  important 
of  these  features  was  Jirst :  the  institution  of  "  responsible 
government,"  that  is,  a  government  controlled  by  colonial 
ministers  of  the  crown,  having  seats  in  the  Legislature, 
and  responsible  to  it  for  their  official  acts,  and  for  their 
advice  to  the  Governor-General  ;  and  secondly :  the  con- 
cession to  the  House  of  Assembly  of  complete  control 
over  the  revenue  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  country.  Thus  were  the 
demands  of  one  great  party  granted  ;  while  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  other  party,  guards  and  checks  were  then 
interposed,  which  since  that  time  have  been  gradually  re- 
laxed. 

2.  Lord  Si/denhani' s  Administration. — The  year  1841 
was  an  eventful  one  for  Canada.  In  that  year  the  double 
system  of  Lieutenant-governors  and  Legislatures  ceased ; 
and  Lord  Sydenham  became  sole  representative  of  the 
Queen  in  Canada.  The  elections  to  the  new  legislature 
took  place  in  March  ;  and  the  first  United  Parliament  of 
tlie  Province  was  opened  with  imposing  ceremonies,  at 
Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  in  June,  1841.  During  that 
memorable  session,  the  foundation  of  many  of  our  im- 
portant civil  institutions  was  laid,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  municipal  system,  popular  education,  the  customs, 
currency,  &c.  Another  vahiable  measure  was  passed  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  the  public  works  of  the  Prov- 
ince,— which  had  hitherto  been  constructed,  either  by 
private  irresponsible  companies,  or  by  contracts  issued  by 
separate  departments  of  the  government.  At  Lord 
Sydenham's  suggestion,  the  numerous  acts  relating  to 
public  improvements  were  consolidated,  and  a  Board 
of  Public  Works,  with  a  cabinet  minister  at  its 
head,  created.  In  order  to  enable  this  board  to 
carry  on    to    completion   some    newly    projected    public 

QuFSTioNS.  What  were  the  particular  features  of  the  Act  of  Union? 
II'iw  were  the  views  of  the  two  great  parlies  met?  P^or  what  is  the  year 
]MH  cliiefly  noted?  Mention  the  principal  measures  which  were  passed 
in  Ifm.     How  were  public  improvements  prouiolcd? 
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works,  and  to  consolidate  the  debt  already  incurred  for 
them,  £1,500,000  sterling  was,  upon  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's recommendation,  raised  in  England  on  the  credit  of 
the  Province.  The  session  at  length  terminated  in  Sep- 
tember, under  most  melancholy  circumstances,  occasioned 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  Lord  Sydenham,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  on  the  19th  of  the  month. 

3.  Administration  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot*  1841-42. — • 
The  regret  for  the  death  of  Lord  Sydenham  was  uni- 
versal throughout  Canada.  By  his  euergy  and  wisdom 
he  had  rescued  Canadian  politics  from  the  debasement  of 
personalities  and  strife,  and  elevated  them  to  the  dignity 
01  statesmanship.  He  had  opened  up  new  fields  for  pro- 
vincial ambition,  in  the  prosecution  of  comprehensive 
schemes  of  public  improvements,  public  education,  finance, 
trade,  and  commerce.  Under  such  circumstances  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Charles  Bagot,  arrived.  The  new  Governor- 
General  had,  however,  many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 
During  his  administration  the  smouldering  embers  of 
former  political  strifes  were  frequently  fanned  into  a 
flame ;  and  many  of  the  fierce  old  party  rivalries  and 
passions  were  aroused.  He  nevertheless  acted  with  great 
prudence,  and  called  to  his  councils  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
form party,  which  was  then  in  the  ascendant  in  the  leg- 
islature. His  health  having  failed,  however,  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  was  about  to  return  to  England,  when  he 
died  at  Kingston  in  May,  1843. 


*  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  born  in  England  in  1781-  He  became  Under 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State  in  1806.  He  was  successively  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  Washington,  St.  Petersburg.  The  Hague,  and  Vienna.  He  became 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1842.  During  his  .idniinistration  the 
chiefs  of  the  reform  party  first  held  office  as  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
under  the  new  system  of  responsible  government.  Many  useful  meas- 
ures were  passed  by  the  Legislature.  He  died  in  1843,  much  regretted, 
aged  63. 


Questions.  What  sad  event  occurred?  How  did  Lord  Sydenham 
improx'te  political  discussion  ?  Sketch  Sir  C-  Bagot.  Give  a  sketch  of  his 
administration. 

11 
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4.  Administration  of  Lord  Metcalfe,*  1843-5. — Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  Gov- 
ernor in  India  and  in  Jamaica,  succeeded  Sir  Chas.  Bagot. 
His  endeavor  to  mitigate  what  he  felt  to  be  the  evil  to 
the  country  of  mere  party  government,  and  appointments 
to  office,  led  to  a  difference  between  himself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  and  they  resigned.  They  maintained 
that  appointments  to  office  under  the  Crown  should  be 
made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  administration, 
and  upon  the  advice  of  ministers  responsible  to  parliament. 
Sir  Ciiarles,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Crown  should  be  dispensed  according  to 
merit,  irrespective  of  party  objects,  and  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  country.  Other  points  of  difference  arose  between 
the  Governor  and  his  cabinet  which  widened  the  breach. 
On  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  country,  the  policy  of  Sir 
Charles  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  and 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Metcalfe.  A  cancer  in  his  face  soon  afterwards  compelled 
him  toresi^-n  his  office  and  return  to  Enijland,  where,  after 
a  painful  illness,  he  died — being  the  third  Governor  in  suc- 
cession who  fell  a  victim  to  disease  while  in  office.  In 
1844,  the  Government  removed  to  Montreal. 

5.  The  Administration   of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.-f — When 


•  Sir  rharlps  Metcalfe  was  bom  in  'Fnglaiid  in  lT(-'.'>,  and.  having  held  the 
office  of  governor  in  India  and  Jamaica,  eucoeeded  Sir  Cluirles  Ba^zot  as 
rtOvemor-General  of  Canada  in  184."..  lie  was  linn  and  <oiuicientioii8  in 
the  di?«  har?e  of  h\<  dutv,  and  in  his  a<hniniptration  of  povernnient.  Ho 
retired  from  Canada  in  1815.  and  died  in  Knpland  in  lf4(;.  aged  (Jl  year*. 

t  'flie  Right  Hon.  .Tamils  Karl  of  Klgin  and  Kin' aidiiie,  was  born  in 
lyondon  in  1811.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in 
1R41  ;  appointed  Hovernor  of  Jamaica  from  1842  to  1846;  CJovernor-Gen- 
eral  of  Canada,  from  1847  to  l^.')4  :  laid  the  oorner-Ptone  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Normal  S<-hof.l.  in  18.51  ;  effected  a  treaty  of  commercial  reci]>ro- 
citv  with  the  I'nitpd  States,  in  1851  :  was  apj.ointed  Envoy  extniordinary 
to  China  in  is.M.  and  to  Ja|mn  in  18.''i8.  Hetmning  to  Knplan<l  he  became 
a  member  of  Lord  Palmcrston'a  Administr.ition,  aj*  postniasier  General, 
in  IK'iO.  He  was  airain  appointed  Mer  ^Slajes.y's  P|>ecial  commissioner  to 
China  in  18«0  ;  and.  in  186!,  he  was  made  Vi<eroy  of  In.lia.  Aft»T  a  com- 
para'.ivflv  short  life  of  great  pnblic  nsefnlness.  he  uled  in  northern  In- 
dia, in  1863,  universally  regretted,  aged  only  62  years. 


QiTf:sTioN8.  Who  snccecded  Sir  Chas.  Bagot?  Give  a  sket«'h  of  his 
administration  and  of  his  career.  What  his  said  of  the  death  of  tbreo 
governors  iu  Canada  in  succession?  Sketch  Lord  Elgin's  career. 
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ill  health  compelled  Lord  Metcalfe  to  retire,  Geu.  Lord 
Cathcart,  Commander  of  the  P'orces  in  British  xsorth 
America,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as  Governor- 
General,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  El<;in  and  Kin- 
cardine early  in  1817.  Shortly  after  Lord  Elgin's  arrival, 
the  famine  and  fever,  which  had  spread  sad  desolation  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  drove  multitudes  to  seek  a  home  in 
Canada.  They  brought  fever  and  death  with  tlicni  ;  and 
for  a  time  pestilence  was  abroad  in  the  land.  iNleasuies 
were  taken  to  provide  for  this  calamity,  and  for  the  largo 
influx  of  emigrants.  These  measures,  under  God's  ble^s- 
ing,  were  successful,  and  in  some  degree  mitigati^nl  the 
evil.  Public  attention  havino:  for  a  time  been  devoted  to 
this  subject,  was  soon  again  directed  to  the  political  state 
of  the  country.  Lord  Elgin,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  high  otfice,  exhibited  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind 
and  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  at  once  gave  dignity  to 
his  administration,  and  divested  the  settlement  of  the  vari- 
ous  questions,  then  agitating  the  public  mind,  of  much  of 
that  party  bitterness  and  strife  which  had  entered  so 
largely  into  the  discussion  of  most  of  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Under  his  auspices,  responsible  govern- 
ment was  fully  carried  out,  and  every  reasonable  cause  of 
complaint  removed.  Rarely  had  a  Governor  so  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  Canada,  or  sought  so  ably  and 
effectually  to  promote  them.  The  consequence  was  that 
contentment,  peace,  and  prosperity  became  almost  univer- 
sal throughout  Canada.  A  general  election  took  place  in 
1848,  which  gave  a  large  preponderance  to  the  reform 
party  in  the  new  House  of  Assembly.  Lord  Elgin  at 
once  surrounded  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  that  party ;  * 

*  As  Messrs.  BaUbrin  and  Lafontaine  were  the  chiefs  of  the  reform 
partv  in  this  cabinet,  we  jrive  a  sliorl  biographical  sketch  of  each  : 

(1.)  The  Hon.  Robert  BaUhvin,  C.B.,  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1804,  and 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Dr.  William  Warren  Baldwin.  For  a  length 
of  time  Mr.  Baldwin  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  Upper 
Canada.      He  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1829  :  became  an 

Questions.  "Who  succeeded  Lord  :vretcalfe  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances did  Lord  Elgin  arrive  in  Canada?  WTiat  was  done  to  avert  the 
Bcourge  f i-oni  Canada  ?  What  is  said  of  Lord  Elgin's  nuaiidcalious '.'  Give 
a  sketch  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine. 
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an<I  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country, 
relative  to  the  tinauces,  post-othce,  education,  and  public 
improvements,  were  passed  by  the  Legislature.  One 
measure,  however,  produced  a  sudden  ebullition  of  party 
violence,  which  for  a  time  disturbed  the  general  harmony, 
and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  Province.  In  1845,  a  for- 
mer ministry,  under  Lord  Cathcart's  administration,  had  is- 
sued a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  losses  sustained  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  by  individuals,  either  through  military 
necessity  or  from  lawlessness,  in  1837-8.  Their  report 
was  but  partially  acted  upon  at  the  time;  but  so  great  was 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  government  by  par- 
ties who  had  suffered  these  losses,  that  in  1849  the  matter 
came  up  before  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  subsequently 
before  the  Legislature  for  final  settlement.  The  measure 
proposed  being  thought  too  indiscriminate  and  liberal  by 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  government,  warm  discus- 
«  sions  took  place  in  the  House,  and  an  agitation  on  tho 
subject  commenced  throughout  the  country.  The  mea- 
sure, however,  passed  both  Houses,  and  was  assented  to  by 
Lord  Elgin  in  the  Queen's  name.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  he  was  assailed  in  the  streets  of  Montreal — (the 
seat  of  government  having  been  in  that  city  since  1844) — 
and  as  a  crowninjx  act  of  violence,  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  set  fire  to,  and  they,  with  their  valuable  library,  were 
almost  totally  (tiestroyed.  Besides  the  irreparable  loss  of 
the  library  and  of  the  public  records,  a  fatal  injury  was  in- 


Executive  Councillor  in  l.«!nfi;  Solicitor-General  in  1S40  ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  joint  rrcmicr  of  Canada,  in  1842  and  1818.  Ho  was,  in  1854, 
createil  liy  tl»e  Queen  a  Civil  Commander  of  the  Da; h.  for  distiniruished 
public  services.  Ho  retired  from  public  life  in  1851  ;  and  died  in  1858,  aged 
54  years. 

(2.)  The  Hon.  Sir  Louis  Hypolite  Lafontaine  was  born  in  Boucherville, 
Lower  Canacla,  in  1807.  For  many  yorirs  lie  w:is  an  M. P.,  and  a  distin- 
puished  |>olitical  Icider  in  Lower  <"."\na<1a.  IIo  was  app<>iiite<l  Attorney- 
fieneral  and  joint  Premier  of  Canada,  in  184'J  and  1.H4H  ;  Chief  Justice  of 
Lower  C'urida  iu  18.').3  ;  and  created  a  Baronet  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  in 
ISTA.     He  died  in  I8(il,  aged  57  years. 


QrFSTioNs.    What  measures  were  passed  in  1S49  ?  What  circumstances 
led  to  the  outburst  that  year?  What  loss  did  the  province  sustiin ' 


•> 
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flicted  upon  the  good  name  and  public  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  popular  violence  for  a  time  triumphed.  The  seat 
of  goveunment  was  at  once  removed  to  Toronto.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  ebullition,  Lord  Elgin  tendered  his  resig- 
nation ;  but  the  Queen  declined  to  accept  it,  and  raised 
him  a  step  in  the  peerage.  After  a  time  tranquillity  re- 
turned ;  and  with  it  the  unfeigned  respect  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  Lord  Elgin,  for  the  courage  and 
ability  which  he  had  displayed  during  an  eventful  ciisis  in 
their  history.  In  1850  a  free  banking  law  was  passed.  In 
1851  a  uniform  postage  rate  of  five  cents  on  each  letter 
transmitted  throughout  the  province  was  adopted.  In  the 
same  vear.  Lord  Eljj^in  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School  ;  and  personally  throughout  the  period 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  promoted  the  success  of  the 
system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  and  aided  in  its 
administration  by  his  graceful  eloquence.  The  system  of 
public  education  founded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  who  was 
appointed  Chief  Superintendent  in  1844,  has  been  elabo- 
rated with  great  care.  In  1853  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  were  increased  from  84  to  130. 
When  Lord  Elgin  left  Canada,  in  1854,  the  Province 
again  enjoyed  great  peace  and  prosperity.  Before  leaving, 
he  procured  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
the  United  States — which  was,  however,  abrogated  by  that 
country  in  186G.  During  his  administration  the  Great 
Western  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  (projected  chiefly  by 
Sir  Allan  MacXab  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks*),  with  some 
branch  lines,  were  commenced.    At  the  Great  International 

*  The  Honorable  Francis  Hincks,  C.B.,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
late  liev.  Dr.  Hincks.  of  Belfast,  Ireland-  He  established  the  Toronto 
Examiner  newspaper  in  1839,  and  the  Montreal  Pilot  in  1844.  He  was  au 
M.P.  ;  Inspector  General  of  Public  Accounts,  and  Premier  of  Canada  ; 
projected  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  ;  and  was  appointed  Govei-nor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Windward  Islands  in  l>5r>,  and  of  British  Guiana  in  18G1.  lu 
1SG2  he  was  created  by  the  Queen  a  Civil  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

Questions.  How  did  Lord  Elgiii  act?  How  did  this  outburst  affect 
Lord  Elfjin  ?  Was  he  sustained  bv  the  Queen  ?  "What  is  said  of  his  promo- 
tion of  education  ?  Mention  the  closing  acts  of  his  career.  Give  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Hiucks'  career. 
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Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  London  in  ISol,  Canada 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  the  British  public, 
both  by  the  vai'iety  and  extent  of  the  samples  which  were 
there  sliown  of  her  valuable  natural  resources,  and  by  the 
Mechanical  skill  and  enterprise  wliich  ^\ere  ap])arent  in 
the  manufactured  goods  which  were  sent  by  the  Province 
to  that  exhibition. 

G.  Administration  of  Sir 
JEdmund  Head,  1854-60. — 
Although  not  equal  to  Lord 
Elgin  as  an  able  and  popular 
Governor,  the  administration 
of  Sir  Edmund  Head  had 
been  a  memorable  one  in 
Canadian  annals.  It  was 
noted  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Clergy  Reserve  ques- 
tion in  L'pper  Ciinada,  and  of 
the  Seigniorial  Tenure  ques- 
tion in  Lower  Canada  ;  also 
for  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to 
Riviere  du  Loup,  and  of  its 
splendid  Victoria  Bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  at 
Montreal.  Li  1855,  1801 
and  18G5,  Canada  again  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the 
Great  International  Exhibi- 
tions held  in  Paris,  London 
and  Dublin.  In  185G,  the 
Leijislative  Council  was 
made  an  Elective  Chamber.  In  the  same  year  a  Canadian 
line  of  ocean  steamers,  runninir  to  Ireland  and  Euir- 
land,  was  establislied  ;  and  efforts  were  made  to  open  up 
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QtTEBTioxs.  Who  suoceeaed  Lord  Elgin  ?  "WHiat  is  said  of  his  adminis- 
tration ?  For  wliat  was  it  noted?  IMention  the  princii)al  matters  of  public 
interest.     What  is  said  of  tlie  exhibition  ? 
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communication  with  the  Red  River  Settlement.  In  1858  the 
decimal  system  of  currency,  with  appropriate  silver  and 
copper  coins,  was  introduced.  In  the  same  year  the  100th 
Reiiiment  was  raised  in  Canada  and  sent  to  Enirland,  inaddi- 
tion  to  large  subscriptions  and  a  Legislative  grant  of  $80,- 
000    towards   the    Patriotic  (Crimean)  Fund.     lu  1858 


The  Parliament  Buildings  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

after  repeated  attempts  to  fix  upon  a  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  Canada,  the  Legislature  requested  the  Queen 
to  select  a  suitable  site.  Her  Majesty  accordingly  fixed 
upon  Ottawa  ;  and  contracts  were  soon  given  out  for  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  jiublic  buildings  there.  In 
1859-60,  the  statute  law  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canadc*, 
was  consolidated  by  able  Commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  handsome  buildings  for  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  University- College  were  also  finished 
and  occupied  in  1858-GO.  The  closing  period  of  Sir 
Edmund's  administration  was  rendered  still  more  memo- 
rable by  a  visit  to  Canada  and  the  other  British   North 

Ql-estio>'S.     TMiat  occurred  from  1S55-C0  ?  "WLat  is  said  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  185£'-60  ?  Mention  the  most  noted  ones. 


* 
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American  provinces,  of  His  Royal  IIi<^lmess  tlic  Prince 
of  Wales  in  18G0.  The  Prince  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception  wherever  he  went ;  and  his  presence,  as  the 
special  representative  of  the  Queen,  evoked  feelings  of 
the  warmest  affection  and  loyalty  for  Her  INIajesty. 
AVhile  in  Canada  the  Prince  inauijurated  the  Victoria 
Railway  Bridge,  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  at  Ottawa.  The  visit  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  in  1861,  followed 
by  a  brief  one  from  his  brother.  Prince  Alfred. 

7.  Administration  of  Lord  Monck. — On  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Lord  Viscount  Monck  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  which  commenced  in  18G1, 
had  greatly  deranged  trade.  At  first,  public  sympathy  in 
Canada  was  chiefly  enlisted  with  the  North  in  its  contest 
with  the  South  ;  but  the  unwarrantable  seizure  of  the 
British  steamer  Trent  by  a  Federal  admiral,  and  its  justi- 
fication by  his  government,  as  well  as  the  denunciation  of 
England  by  American  public  speakers,  and  writers,  first 
checked  the  current  of  sympathy  in  Canada  for  the  North. 
As  the  war  progressed,  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Southern- 
ers gi'ew  up,  on  account  of  their  heroic  bravery,  and  the 
wonderful  skill  and  ])rowess  of  their  leaders,  Generals 
Lee,  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  and  Beauregard,  in  so  long 
resistinij  the  Northern  armies.  The  admiration  for 
Southern  bravery  (although  it  did  not  weaken  the  efforts 
which  were  made  both  in  England  and  in  these  provinces 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  neutrality  in  the  war),  was  still 
very  much  lessened  by  the  attempts  made  by  Southern 
agents  in  Canada  to  compromise  her  neutrality.  To  pre- 
vent the  raids  into  the  States  on  our  borders  by  Soutliern- 
ers  from  Canada,  volunteer^  were  sent  on  active  service 
to  the  frontier.  The  cowardly  assassination  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln,   the    American    President,    at    Ford's    Theatre,    in 

QursTiONS. — IIow  w(i8tlu«  Prince  of  Walfs  received,  and  what  did  he 
do?  Who  8uccct-du<l  sir  V..  Head ".'  Wliat  is  said  of  the  Aniei-i<an  civil  war 
and  tlie  tlncluations  of  tlie  Btate  of  fcelinp  in  Canada  iu  regard  lo  it? 
How  did  tbti  seizure  of  Ihu  steamer  Tmnt  affect  it  ? 
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"Washington,  on  Good  Friday  night,  18G5,  evoked  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  all  the  Britibh  provinces.  The  day  of  his 
funeral  was  observed  asjidayof  mourning  throughout  the 
whole  of  British  America.  In  IS  Go,  the  civil  code  of 
Lower  Canada  (which  was  commenced  in  1800)  was  com- 
pleted by  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  })urpose,  and 
reduced  to  a  statutory  enactment.  During  the  Fenian  ex- 
citement in  18G5-G,  volunteers  were  again  sent  to  the 
frontier  to  prevent  the  irruption  into  Canada  of  the  mis- 
guided Fenians  ;  and  prompt  measures  were  taken  by  the 
governments  of  the  various  Provinces  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency should  the  Fenians  venture  to  desecrate  their  free 
soil.  About  20,000  volunteers  were  in  a  few  days  en- 
rolled for  active  service  in  the  Provinces,  and  nobly  did 
they  respond  to  the  call  of  duty. 

8.  Confederation. — In  1864,  the  feeling  of  antagonism  in 
Parliament  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  came  to  a 
crisis.  In  the  successive  elections  which  had  been  held 
during  the  preceding  years,  it  was  found  that  the  hostile 
majority  from  either  Province  in  the  legislature  was  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished.  A  project  of  confedera- 
tion, designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of 
North  America,  was,  therefore,  set  on  foot.  By  this 
scheme  it  was  proposed  to  leave  to  each  Province  the  man- 
agement of  its  own  local  affairs  ;  while  to  a  general  gov- 
ernment it  was  designed  to  leave  matters  common  to  all. 
This  project  at  length  took  effect,  and  an  Intercolonial 
Railway,  connecting  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  directly  with  the  ocean,  was  constructed 
so  as  to  give  to  these  Provinces  a  winter  outlet  for  their 
commerce.  By  degrees,  this  principle  of  confederation  has 
been  applied  to  all  of  the  British  North  American  Prov- 
inces, except  Newfoundland,  and  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce,  and  a 
new  era  of  social  and  political  prosperity  has  dawned  upon 
these  colonies. 


Questions.  What  is  said  of  neutrality  ;  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  ofthevohin- 
teers  and  of  Confederation  ?  What  were  the  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
posed confederation  ?  What  provinces  are  connected  by  the  Intercolonial 
Kailway  ?  "VNTiat  are  the  results  of  these  changes  ? 
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9.  In    18GG,  the  scat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Ottawa,  and  the  new  Parliament  buildings  were  occupied. 
The  year  ]8G8  has  a  sad  memory  in  Canada  for  the  das- 
tardly murder,  in  Ottawa,  by  AVhalen,  of  the  talented  and 
patriotic  Hon.  T.  D.  McGee.     His  loss  was  universally 
deplored.      In    1809,  the   Northwest  Territory  (including 
jManitoba,  etc.)  was  transferred  to  Canada  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  for  $1,500,000.     In  that  year  the  Inter- 
colonial  Railway  route   was  decided  upon.     A  great  im- 
petus was  also  given  to  local  projects,  and  the  free  grant 
lands  were  thrown  open  for  settlement.     Before  the  year 
closed  Prince   Arthur  visited  the  New  Dominion.     1870 
was  memorable  for  a  series  of  great  fires  in  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  woods  of  Ontario.     Postage  on  letters 
to   England  was  this  year  reduced  one-half.     In  1871, 
British   Columbia,  and  in   1873,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Mere  incorporated  with  the  Dominion.    As  in  1841,  when 
the  union  of  Upper  an«l  Lower  Canada  was  consummated, 
sonow-(187G),  when  all  the  Provinces,  except  Newfound- 
land, have  been  admitted  into  the  Confederacy,  it  is  hoped 
our  puljlic  men  will  feel  that,  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  now  a  great  Confederation,  their  policy  and  acts  must 
be  dictated  by  a  higher  and  more  dignified  national  stan- 
dard than  that  which  has  yet  been  attained  in  any  of  the 
Provinces  separately. 

10.  There  have  been  several  matters  of  public  interest 
which  have  occurred  in  the  Dominion  and  its  various 
provinces  since  Confederation.  The  principal  ones  were 
the  settlement,  in  1871-7.'>,  of  the  Southern  cruiser  Ala- 
bama claims,  and  the  "Fishery  Question,"  between  Great 
Britain  an«l  the  United  States,  by  a  r>ritish  and  American 
Joint-High  Commission,  of  which  Sir  John  A.  IMacdonald, 
then  Premier,  was  a  member,  on  behalf  of  Canada.  The 
Conferences  of  this  commission  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Washington  Treaty,  the  main  j)rovisions  of  wliich  were 

QrESTioxs.— What  political  project  h.i8  been  set  on  foot  in  Canada? 
Explain  it.  WHiat  is  tins  sliemo  dcpipned  to  accomplish?  How  is  it  ex- 
pected to  influence  public  prosperity,  and  the  conduct  of  our  public  men  ? 
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(1.)  to  submit  the  Alahama  claims  to  arbitrators,  to  meet 
at  Geneva,  Switzerlaml ;  (2.)  to  submit  the  fishery  clauses 
to  the  Canadian  Common  Parliament  ;  (3.)  to  refer  the 
settlement  of  the  San  Juan  Islaiid  and  Ilaro  Strait  (Brit- 
ish Columbia)  boundary  dispute  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  (1.)  to  fix  the  boundary  between  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alaska  (U.  S.).  Under  this  treaty,  the  arbitrators 
met  in  1872,  and  awarded  SI ^,500,000  to  the  United 
States,  and  agreed  that  a  commission  should  sit  at  Wash- 
ington to  consider  individual  claims  ;  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many also  decided  that  San  Juan  Island  belonged  to  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fishery  clauses  were  concurred  in 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  *' 

The  census   of  the   Dominion  as  then  constituted  was 
taken  in   1871.     The  following  were  the  population  re- 
turns:     Ontario,   1,620,851;     Quebec,  1,191,51  6  ;    Nova 
Scotia,   387,800;    and    New  Brunswick,  285,594.     To- 
tal, 3,485,761. 

In  1876,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson  retired  on  full 
salary  from  the  otfice  of 
Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Ontario.  His 
great  success  as  the  foun- 
der and  administrator  of 
the  Ontario  System  of 
Education  has  been  the 
theme  of  universal  com- 
mendation. He  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  Hon. 
Adam  Crooks,  LL.D., 
Q.C,  the  first  Minister  of 
Education  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet. 


Dr.   r.Vv.KSON. 


(For  names  of  Governors  of  Canada,  see  Jppendix.) 

QuKSXiONS. — What  imjiortant  questions  were  decided  in  1871—3  ?  Name 
the  principal  points  of  the  TVa-hingt on  treaty.  Give  the  items  of  the  last 
Dominion  census.    What  is  said  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  ? 
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Part  III.' 
CHAPTp:r  XII. 

Sketch  of  the  Municipal  System  of  Ontario 

AND  Quebec. 

The  Municipal  Institutions, 

1.  Early  Municipal  Institutions. — Municipal  corpora- 
tions were  first  created  in  P2ngland,  by  royal  charter,  as 
early  as  1100.  They  were,  however,  only  granted  as 
special  favors  to  particular  cities  and  towns,  and  were 
then  made  subject  to  a  variety  of  tests,  oaths,  and  condi- 
tions, which  wore  not  done  away  with  until  1828.  Nor 
was  it  until  1835  that  a  general  law  was  passed  regulat- 
ing the  municipal  system  of  England.  A  similar  law  for 
Ireland  was  not  passed  until  1840.  Up  to  that  time, 
there  was  no  municipal  system  in  Canada.  Special  Acts 
were  passed  for  incorporating  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
but  the  rural  parts  of  the  country  were  left  destitute  of 
local  representative  bodies.  To  the  Quarter  Sessions,  or 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  was  entrusted  the  management 
of  purely  local  affairs,  while  Parliament  reserved  to  it- 
self t  lie  care  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  canals,  and  other 
important  public  works. 

2.  Introduction  of  the  Municipal  System. — Immediate- 
ly after  the  union  of  the  Provinces,  in  1840,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  united  Legislature,  establishing  elective 
Munici])al  Councils  in  townshij)s,  counties,  towns,  and  cit- 
ies in  Ontario,  and  in  1847  a  similar  Act  was  passed  for 
Quebec,  while  in  the  larger  villages  elective  Boards  of 
Police  were  established.  To  these  bodies  were  entrusted 
the   general    management    of    all    local    affairs,  the   care 

QUESTIONS.  To  what  does  Chap,  xxi  relate?  "VNTiat  is  saiil  of  the 
njujiicipal  Institutions  ?  When  were  muuicipal  uislitutious  first  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  ? 
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of  the  public  highways  and  bridges,  the  licensing  of 
taverns,  the  regulation  of  markets,  the  maintenance  of 
jails,  &c.,  with  power  to  assess  and  collect  rates  to  defray 
all  municipal  expenses.  In  I800,  the  municipal  system 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec  was  greatly  extended  and  improv- 
ed, and  with  the  further  ameliorations  which  it  has  since 
undergone,  as  the  result  of  an  extensive  experience  in  >  a- 
rious  localities,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ])ractical 
and  comprehensive  municipal  systems  in  the  world. 

3.  Extent  of  the  Manicipalities.  —  A  vilhige  is  the 
smallest  of  the  municipal  divisions.  To  entitle  it  to  an 
Act  of  Incorporation,  it  must  contain  at  least  1.000  inhab- 
itants. A  town  must  contain  at  least  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  city  10,000.  A  township  is  generally  an  extent  of 
country  from  six  to  ten  miles  square,  intersected  generally 
at  rifirht  anirles  by  roads,  called  concession-lines  and  side- 
lines.  Village  and  township  corporations  consist  of  a 
reeve,  deputy-reeve,  and  a  councillor  for  eacli  ward  or  di- 
vision of  the  township,  or  village.  Town  corporations 
consist  of  a  mayor  and  town  councillors  ;  and  city  corpo- 
rations of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-councilmen. 
Counties  embrace  various  townships  and  villages.  Coun- 
ty councils  are  made  up  of  the  reeves  and  deputy -reeves 
of  townships  and  villages,  who  elect  their  own  chairman 
or  warden.  The  members  of  township  and  county  coun- 
cils are  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  they  attend  the  meetings  of  their  respective 
councils.  Councillors  for  cities*  towns,  or  villages,  \  ow- 
ever,  receive  no  such  allowance.  All  the  members  of 
these  corporations  are  elected  annuall}^  by  the  assessed 
ratepayers,  about  the  beginning  of  January  of  each  year. 

Questions.    Give  a  sketch  of  these  rrmnicipal  institutions  and  their 
powers.  Describe  the  extent  and  population  of  the  various  municipalities. 
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Part   IV. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  other  British  Provinces. 
Introductory. 

1.  Maritime   Provinces. — The    maritime   provinces    of 
the  Domiuiou  of  Canada  are  ; 


1.  Quebec. 

2.  Nova  Scotia  &  Cape  Breto>\ 


3.  New  BRrxswiCK. 

4.  Prixce  Edward  Island. 


5.    Island  of  Nettfouxdlaxd,  not  yet  united  to  Dominion. 

2.  Inland  Provinces. — The  remaining  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  are  : 


6.  OXTARIO. 

7.  Maxitoba&N.  W.  Territorv 


(  British  Columbia,  including 
8. 

(  Vancouver  Island. 


These  possessions  stretch  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  are  ultimately  destined  to  become  impor- 
tant portions  of  the  British  Empire. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 
Present  Extent  and  Condition  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

1.  Aradie  divided  into  two  Provinces. — What  are  at 
present  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  (includinfr  Cape 
Breton)  and  New  Brunswick  (with  part  of  the  State  of 
Maine)    was    formerly    that   outlying    portion    of     New 


QUE.STIOXS.— Name  the  Maritime  and  Inland  Provinces  of  British 
North  America.  Give  the  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  xiil.  What  is 
said  of  Acadie  ? 
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France  which  was  known  as  Acadie.  Tlie  boundaries 
and  extent  of  these  outskirts  of  New  France  were,  to  a 
late  date  in  colonial  history,  left  indefinite  ;  and  many  a 
fierce  dispute,  ending  in  deadly  strife,  took  place  in  the 
efforts  which  were  made  by  the  rival  French  and  English 
colonists  to  define  these  boundaries.  Although  nominally 
under  French  dominion,  Acadie  was,  for  a  long  time  alter 
its  discovery,  too  vast  a  wilderness  to  be  of  any  practical 
value  either  as  a  place  of  colonization  or  of  trade,  except 
at  some  points  on  the  sea-coast.  These  places  were,  how- 
ever, selected  for  settlement  with  the  usual  sagacity  of 
the  early  French  explorers ;  and  they  are  to  this  day  im- 
portant central  points  of  trade  and  commerce  in  th"e  re- 
spective provinces.  As  the  trading-posts  of  France  and 
England  in  those  early  times  gradually  expanded  tliein- 
selves  into  colonial  settlements,  particular  places  in  these 
settlements,  often  distant  from  each  other,  v/ere  selected 
either  for  purposes  of  trade  or  for  military  objects.  Thus 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  and  Ste.  Croix, — on  the  opjDO- 
site  shores  of  la  baie  Francaise  (Fundy),  with  undefined 
boundaries  running  between  them, — from  being  originally 
in  the  same .  French  colony  of  Acadie,  subsequently 
came  to  be  separate  settlements,  in  the  two  after-pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Physical 
causes,  no  less  than  the  absence  of  easy  modes  of  com- 
munication between  outlying  portions  of  Acadie,  deter- 
mined no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  the  political  divisions 
of  this  part  of  New  France. 

2.  Communication  between  the  Provinces. — Until  lately 
the  principal  mode  of  communication  between  the  pro- 
vinces was  by  water,  and  this  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be  so,  as  between  the  islands  themselves  and  the  main 
land.  Local  railroads  exist  within  the  Provinces  ;  but  the 
chief  line  is  the  Intercolonial  railroad,  between  Halifax 
and  Quebec,  which  is  G35  miles  in  length. 


Questions.— How  were  these  ejistern  provinces  first  settled?  At  what 
two  places  were  trading-posts  established?  Wliat  is  said  of  communica- 
tion between  the  provinces  ?    ^lentiou  the  railroads  already  constructed. 
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3.  HisforicnJ  Sketch  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. — The 
Eastern  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
inchide  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Islands  of 
Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  (formerly  called  St. 
Jean).  Newfoundland  is  the  oldest  British  colony  in 
America,  having  been  discovered  by  Sir  John  Cabot  in 
1497,  and  taken  possession  of,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
name,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583.  Acadia  (now 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  was  first  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1713,  and  again,  finally,  in  1748.  Cape 
Breton  Island  (formerly  called  Isle  du  Cap  and  Isle  Roy- 
ale),  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  its 
capital,  was  also  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1748.  In  1703 
it  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1765  formed  into 
a  county  of  that  province.  In  1770,  however,  it  was  sep- 
arated from  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  in  1820  it  was  asain  uni- 
ted  to  the  government  of  that  province,  and  has  so  re- 
mained up  to  the  present  time. 


Part  V. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
History  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  Cape  Breton. 

(NoTa  Scotia  was  80  called  by  the  first  settlers,  who  originally  came  from 
Scotland  ;  and  "  Breton  "  from  Brittany, — Breton  beinp  the  uamc  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Breiagne,  or  Brittany,  in  France.) 

Size,  one-fourth  less  than  New  Brunswick,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  140  m. 

Geographical  Introductiox. 

1.  Noted  For.— 2.  Position  and  Extent.— 3.  Physical  Features. 

1.    Noted  For. — Nova    Scotia    is   noted    for    its   coal, 


QcKSTloNS.— fJivi-  a  historical  »k<'tch  of  tlie  Maritime  Provinces.     How 
did  Nova  Scotia  obtain  its  name  ?    Give  ilc  size.    Fur  what  in  it  note<l  ? 
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i;on,  gold,  and  other  mincnils  ;  its  fisheries  ;  and  its  ex- 
tensive line  of  sea-coast  and  orood  harbors. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — The  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia includes  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  which  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island.  They  have  since  1820 
been  united  under  one  government  and  legislature. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  penijisula  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  and  is  connected  with 
New  Bruns- 
wick by  a 
short  isth- 
mus sixteen 
miles  in 
lenojth.  Its 
surface  is 
imdulat  i  n  <j 
and  pictur- 
esque, and  is  ^^= 
dotted  over  S:^^^ 
with  many 
small    but  _=^__=... =_ 

Appearance  of  Xova  Scotia,  &c.,  from  a  Balloon.        beautiful 

lakes.  In  the  interior  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  of  which 
the  Co-be-quid  are  the  most  important.  On  the  coast, 
the  capes,  bays,  and  harbors  are  numerous.  No  part  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  A 
belt  of  ru'jsed  rocks,  averajjinij  400  feet  in  heis^ht,  and 
from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  extends  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Canso  to  Cape  Sable,  and  along 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is 
nearly  severed  in  two  by  Bras  d'Or  lake  and  St.  Peter's 
bay.  The  Island  is  rich  in  minerals,  well  wooded,  and 
fertile.  The  surface  is  undulatins:,  and  the  scenerv  *]reu- 
erally  beautiful.     Sydney  is  the  capital  of  the  Island. 


Qtestioxs. — Point  out  the  position  and  extent  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Describe  its  appearance  and  physical  features.  What  is  peculiar 
about  the  coast-line  of  Nova-Scotia  ?  AVhat  is  said  of  Cape  Breton  Island  ? 

12 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

1.  History  of  Acadie  (or  Acadia),  from  its  dis- 
covery  UNTIL    ITS    FINAL    CESSION    TO    THE 

British  Crown,  in  1748. 
Principal  Subjects  of  tliis  Chapter. 

Discovery — Settlement —  Intercolonial   Wars  —  Louisbourg, 

1.  Indian  Tribes. — When  first  discovered,  Nova  Scotia 
was  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Micmacs, 
which  was  scattered  over  Acadie,  from  Port  Royal  (An- 
napolis) to  Miramichi.  The  Micmacs  belong  to  the  great 
AlgoiKjuin  family,  and  were  called  Souriquois  (or  salt 
water  men)  by  the  French.  They  greatly  harassed  the 
English  colonies  during  the  intercolonial  contests;  but, 
in  1761,  when  the  government  was  firmly  established, 
they  finally  submitted.  In  that  year  they  were  reduced 
to  3.000,  and  are  not  now  more  than  about  half  that 
number. 

2.  Discoi'cry. — Nova  Scotia — --or  Acadie,*  as  it  was 
called  by  the  French — originally  included  New  Brunswick, 
and  part  of  the  present  state  of  Maine.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  now  conihied  to  the  peninsula  alone.  It  Avas  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  visited  by  the  Cabots,  during  their 
first  voyage  to  America,  1407.  As  early  as  1504—6, 
some  fishermen,  from  Basque  and  Bretagne  in  France, 
while  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  off  Newfoundland, 
reached  the  jjromontory  of  an  island  to  the  south-west  of 
that  island  to  whicli  they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Breton, 
— after  tlieir  own  people  in  Franco.  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently extended  to  the  whole  island.     In  1518,  Baron 


•  In  regard  to  this  name,  see  note  on  page  21. 


QlTESTiONS.— To  what  docs  Chapter  xv  relate  ?  ^lention  its  principal 
subjects.  Name  the  Indians  inhabiting  Nova  Scotia  on  its  discovery. 
What  was  the  French  narao  of  Nova  Scotia  ?  When  was  it  first  discovered  ? 
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de  Lery  proposed  to  found  a  French  settlement,  in  Acadie, 
but,  owing  to  adverse  circumstances,  the  expedition  was 
abandoned.  In  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  took  formal 
possession  of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in 
the  name  of  England;  and,  in  1590.  Cape  Breton  was 
resorted  to  by  the  English.  In  1598  an  attempt  was 
made  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  bv  the  P"'rench,  under  Mar- 
quis  de  la  Roche.  His  settlers  being  convicts,  he  feared 
they  might  be  lawless,  if  set  free  on  the  main  land.  He 
therefore  left  forty  of  them  on  Sable  Island,  an  inhospi- 
table spot  olf  the  coast.  Returning  from  the  main  land 
to  the  island,  his  ship  was  driven  off  the  coast  by  a  storm. 
He  then  sailed  for  France.  ,  Here,  on  landing,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  a  partisan  in  the  then  civil  war,  and  was 
not  able  for  live  years  to  apprise  Henry  TV  of  his  unfin- 
ished effort  in  founding  the  colony.  The  King,  on  learn- 
in"-  the  facts  of  the  case,  at  once  sent  Chetodel,  de  la 
Rocho.'s  pilot,  to  the  island  to  bring  back  the  convicts  to 
France.  On  their  return,  the  King,  being  touched  with 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  twelve  survivors,  pardoned 
them,  and  gave  each  of  them  fifty  crowns. 

3.  Settlement  of  Fort  Boyal. — The  traffic  in  furs  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  traders,  Sieur  Dupont- 
Grave,*  and  Chauvin,  a  master-mariner,  they  succeeded 
to  the  riirhts  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  and  dispatched 
an  expedition  to  th.e  new  world.  Chauvin  having  died, 
Dupont-Grave  induced  de  Chaste,  governor  of  Dieppe,  to 
join  him  in  the  enterprise.  "With  his  aid,  a  company  of 
Rouen  merchants  was  formed  ;  and  in  1603  an  expedition 
"Was  fitted  out  and  sent  to  Xew  France  under  command  of 
Champlain.  On  de  Chaste's  death,  Sieur  de  Monts, 
governor  of  Pons,  and  a  Huguenot,  succeeded  liim.  On 
the  return  of  the  expedition,  Henri  IV,  being  interested 


*  Or  ront<rrave.    He  v/a?  a  rJcli  men^hant  of  St.  "Malo. 


QcTSTio  s.— Who  lii  8t  attempted  the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  ?  What 
was  done  by  Sir  II.  Gilbert  and  by  Jlarquif-  de  la  Koche  ?  De^-cribe  the 
settlement  of  Port  Koyal.    Who  was  Dupont-Giave  ?    What  did  he  do  ? 
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ill  the  scheme,  extended  the  privileges  of  the  company, 
and  another  expedition  was  sent  ont  in  1604.  Part  of 
the  expedition  went  to  Tudoussac;  but  de  Monts  pre- 
ferred to  stop  at  Acadie.  lie  landed  at  a  phice  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  coast,  where  he  found  a  Frenchman, 
named  Rosignol,  trading  for  furs  with  the  Indians  without 
license.  Tiie  harbor  is  now  called  Liverpool.  Having 
confiscated  Ilosignors  ship,  de  Monts  coasted  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  ;  he  then  turned  to  the  north,  and  en- 
tered a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  he  named  La  Baie 
Francaise.*  Having  reached  a  fine  basin  on  the  inland 
coast,  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  a  companion  of  de  Monts, 
and  also  a  Huguenot,  was  so  pleased  with  the  scenery  that 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  place, — the  first  ever  made  in 
America, — which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  King. 
He  at  once  formed  a  settlement,  which  he  named  Port 
Royal.  De  !Monts  continued  his  voyage  round  the  bay, 
and,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  discovered  the 
fine  river  known  to  the  Indians  as  Ou-an-gon-dy,  but 
which  he  named  St.  Joim.  Further  on  he  came  to  an 
eligible  rocky  islet,  which  he  named  Ste.  Croix,  at  the 
mouth  of  another  river.  This  spot  he  selected  as  the 
place  cf  his  new  settlement.  He  and  his  companions, 
Champlain,  D'Orville,  &c.,  remained  here  for  the  winter, 
and  suffered  great  j^rivations.  In  the  mean  time,  Poutrin- 
court set  sail  for  France.  Dupont-Grave  returned,  how- 
ever, early  next  spring  with  emigrants  and  supplies. 
iJuring  the  winter  Champlain  coasted  along  in  a  pinnace 
and  readied  the  river  Penobscot,  which  he  named  Pen- 
to-go-et,  but  which  had  been  previously  known  as  Nu- 
rem-be-ga.  In  June  he  pursued  hi's  explorations  along 
the  coast  in  a  small  bark,  passing  in  succession  the  Ken- 
nebec river,  Saco,  the  Isle  of  Slioals,  the  Merrimac  (which 
he  named   Riviere  du  Guast),  Cape  Ann  and   Cape  Cod 


♦  Now  Fiuulj',— from  the  words  Fond  de  la  liaie,  in  old  French  maps. 

QlTESTroNS.— I)escril)e  tlie  voyage  of  de  Monts.  What  land-grant  was 
first  made  in  Amorica?  Mention  the  settlement  of  Port  lioyal  and  Ste. 
CroLx.    By  what  name  wa^  the  Buy  of  Fuudy  known? 
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(which  he  named  Cape  Bhmc.)  A  harbor  full  of  .«^hoaIs 
and  sandbars,  which  they  entered,  he  named  Malil)ar, 
(but  which  in  1G02  had  received  the  name  of  Cap  Cod 
from  Gosnold,  an  English  mariner).  Here  an  ill-starred 
dispute  with  Indians  and  a  failure  of  provisions,  induced 
them  to  return  to  Ste.  Croix.  Tired  of  this  place  and 
having  found  no  other  suitable  spot  for  settlement,  de 
Monts  determined  to  remove  the  whole  colony  to  Port 
Royal,  which  he  did  without  delay.  Receiving  disagree- 
able news  from  home,  he  left  Dupont-Grave  in  charge  of 
the  colony  with  Champlaiu,  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
France. 

4.  Vicissitudes  of  Port  Roy  ah — Under  the  guidance  of 
the  celebrated  Lescarbot,*  and  of  Poutrincourt,  who  acted 
as  governor,  the  colonists  set  about  consolidating  their 
little  settlement.  De  Monts  and  Dupont-Grave  shortly 
afterwards  returned  to  France  ;  Poutrincourt  and  Cham- 
plain  visited  Ste.  Croix,  and  coasted  as  far  as  Cape  Cod  ; 
while  Lescarbot  explored  the  coast  mountains  along  the 
Bay  of  Fundy.  Shortly  afterwards  a  marauding  party  of 
Dutchmen  from  the  New  Netherlands,  hearing,  through 
a  traitor  colonist,  of  the  stores  of  peltry  at  Acadie,  sud- 
denly appeared,  and  rifled  even  the  graves  in  search  of 
beaver-skins.  vScarcely  had  they  recovered  from  this  in- 
trusion, when  the  intrigues  of  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo 
so  far  succeeded  as  virtually  to  destroy  the  protection  in 
the  fur-traffic  which  the  Rouen  company  had  enjoyed. 
News  soon  arrived  at  Port  Royal  that  the  de  Monts' 
charter  had  bean  rescinded,  and  that  the  company  refused 
any  longer  to  bear  the  great  expenses  of  the  colony. 
There  was.  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  it ; 
and  much  to  the  grief  of  Membertou  (the  venerable  In- 
dian sagamore  of  Annapolis,  who  had   been    their  fast 


*iMarc  Lescarbot  was  a  French  lawver  and  7>oet,  and  a  friend  of  Pou- 
trincourt.   He  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  2sew  France. 


Questions.— "Where  was  the  colony  removed  to,  and  who  was  left  in 
charse  ?  ^^^lo  was  Le.-carbot  ?  Mention  the  vicissitudes  which  these 
origiiial  colouies  uuderweut. 
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friend  since  their  arrival),  Poutrincourt,  Champluin,  Les- 
c  iri)Ot,  and  the  other  colonists,  quitted  the  settlement  in 
1G07  and  returned  to  France.  Nothing  daunted,  how- 
ever, and  with  the  help  oi'  some  Dieppe  traders,  Poutrin- 
court collected,  a  number  of  new  colonists,  and  in  1610  re- 
turned to  Port  Royal.  Here  he  found  everything  un- 
touched by  the  natives,  as  he  had  gained  their  confidence 
and  regard.  The  violent  death  of  Henri  IV,  shortly 
afterwards,  and  the  religious  dissensions  about  the  colony 
which  followed  between  the  Huij-uenots  and  the  Jesuits, 
brought  it  a  second  time  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The 
Jesuits  determined  to  found  a  colony  of  their  own,  and 
Peres  Biard  and  Masse  left  Paris  for  that  purpose. 
They  reached  Port  Royal  in  1611.  In  1612,  du  Thet, 
another  Jesuit  father,  arrived,  but  returned  soon  after- 
wards. In  1613,  La  Saussage,  a  cavalier,  Peres  Quentin 
and  du  Thet  reached  Port  Royal,  and  took  on  board  the 
two  Jesuit  fathers  there.  Proceeding  towards  the  river 
Pentagoet.  (Penobscot),  misty  weather  compelled  La  Saus- 
sage. the  leader,  to  land  at  the  island  of  Monts-Desert. 
Here  the  colony  of  St.  Sauveur  was  formed.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  claimed  all  this  region,  sent  Capt.  (Sir  Samuel) 
Argall  from  Virginia  to  dispossess  the  French.  This  was 
soon  done,  as  the  colony  Was  defenceless.  Argall  returned 
to  Virginia,  and,  liaving  shown  to  Sir  Thomas  Dale,*  the 
governor,  La  Saussage's  commission,  which  disclosed  the 
colonizing  intentions  of  the  French,  Sir  Thomas  deter- 
mined to  drive  them  out  of  Acadie.  Three  armed  vessels 
under  Ar<;all,  were  sent  aijainst  Port  Roval  in  1613.  ILc 
soon  took  it,  destroyed  the  settlement,  and  dispersed  tiie 
colonists.  Thus  was  Port  Royal,  after  a  threefold  disas- 
ter, for  the  time  totally  destroyed;  and  thus  by  virtue  of 
Cabot's  visit  and  fljscovery,  and  Gilbert's   act   of  posses- 


•  sir  TliomnB  Diile  miofoiMled  Lonl  Dolaware  na  Rovonior  of  Virginia 
in  ICll.    Sir  S.'iniuel  ArgaU  was  appointed  Deputy-dovcrnor  in  1G17. 

Qr'FSTrf)NS — Wliat  did  Poiitrinoourt  do?  UJider  whut  circiim'^tanroB 
wa*  tlie  coUmy  of  si.  .^:uivenr  toiinded?  Wliat  bef«dit'.'  WJm  was  Sir 
T   I^ale  ?    Wiiy  did  Arijull  expel  tlie  Freutli  from  Acadie  ?    What  in  said 


oi  it  ? 
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sioii.  Nova  Scotia  was  claimed  and  conquered  by  the  Vir- 
ginia colonists,  under  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  in  1G13.  This 
was  the  first  hostile  act  which  occurred  between  the 
French  and  the  Enijlish  on  the  Continent  of  America. 

5.  English  Efforts  to  Settle  Acadie. — After  the  capture 
of  Port  Royal,  the  English  forces  left  Acadie,  although 
laying  claim  to  it  nominally.  By  virtue  of  this  claim, 
King  James  I,  in  1G21,  granted  a  patent  to  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  Stirling)  autliorizing 
him  to  settle  the  colony,  and  for  that  purpose  conveyed 
to  him  that  part  of  French  Acadie  which  lay  to  the  east- 
ward of  a  line  drawn  from  the  river  Ste.  Croix  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  In  the  patent  the  name  Acadie  was  changed 
to  Nova  Scotia.  In  order  to  promote  its  settlement,  the 
king  founded  in  1624  the  order  of  (150)  Knights-Baronets 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Each  baronet  was  to  receive  16.000 
acres  of  land,  and  was  required  to  fit  out  and  send  there 
six  settlers,  or  in  default  to  pay  2,000  marks.  In  1625, 
Charles  I  renewed  the  patent,  and  even  included  in  the 
iijrant  the  whole  of  the  country  stretching  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  California. 

6.  Capture  from,  and  Cession  to  France. — In  1627,  a 
large  fleet  of  transports,  with  cannon  for  Port  Royal,  wa3 
captured  by  the  English  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Next  year,  1628,  Port  Royal  itself  was  taken  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Kertk,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of  French  transports  in  the 
St.  Lawrence.  In  1629,  Quebec  was  captured  by  him, 
but  the  French  having  lost  it  for  a  time,  still  held  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Sable,  as  well  as  other  places  in  the  south 
of  Acadie.  In  1629-30,  Sir  William  Alexander  con- 
vr^ved  Dart  of  his  territory  to  Claude  (afterwards  Sir 
Claudius)  De  la  Tour,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  on 
board  the  transports,  and  brought  to  England,  where  he 
married  an  English  lady.  About  the  same  time  Captain 
Daniel  captured  an  English  fort  on  Cape  Breton.     De  la 

QcESTioxs.— Meuiion  tlio  efforts  made  by  the  Enslisih  to  settle  Acadie. 
How  did  Claude  de  la  Tour  obtuiu  part  of  Acadia ''  What  fort  did 
Captain  Daniel  capture  ? 
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Tour  was  sent  to  take  Acadie  from  the  French  ;  but  Iiis 
son,  who  held  one  of  the  forts,  refused  to  give  it  up,  al- 
though entreated  to  do  so  by  his  father.  He  then  used 
force  to  effect  its  capture,  but  without  effect.  Finally  De 
la  Tour  desisted  in  his  attack,  but  remained  in  Acadie  in 
a  house  erected  by  his  son  outside  of  the  fort.  At  length, 
in  1G32,  Charles  I,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
through  tho  iniluence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ceded  the, 
entire  colony  to  the  French.  They  divided  it  into  three 
Provinces,  and  placed  them  under  as  many  proprietary 
governors,  viz.,  De  Razillai,  young  De  la  Tour,  and  M. 
Denys.  On  De  Razillai's  death  at  La  IKlK^e,  in  1G3<3, 
Charles  de  Menou,  lord  of  Aunlay  and  Charnizay,  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Razillai's  brothers  ceded 
their  rights  to  him.  Charnizay  came  out  from  France  to 
take  possession  of  his  province,  and  removed  the  colony 
of  his  predecessor  from  La  Ileve,  or  La  Have,  to  Penob- 
scot, in  order  to  be  nearer  the  rival  colonies  of  New 
England.  In  the  territorial  disputes  which  now  arose  be- 
tween himself  and  young  De  la  Tour,  Louis  XIII  at 
length  interfered,  and  in  1G38  defined  the  boundaries  of 
each  disputant.  To  de  la  Tour  was  given  the  whole  of 
Acadie  h'inij  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Canseau,  to  Charnizay  was  given  the 
country  east  of  that  line,  including  La  Hove,  Port  Royal, 
Penobscot  and  the  coast  of  the  Etchemins,  in  New 
France.  Do  la  Tour,  wlio  had  already  erected  a  fort  on 
the  St.  John  river,  refused  to  accept  these  boundaries,  and 
Charnizay  was  ordered  to  arrest  him.  De  la  Tour  ap- 
plied to  Governor  Winthrop  for  succor,  which  was 
granted.  Charnizay  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  wai 
even  pursued  by  dj  la  Tour  as  far  as  Port  Royal,  where 
he  bravely  def(;nded  himself.  Charnizay  objected  to  this 
interference,  and  seized  some  New  En^^lisli  vessels.  At 
length  Winthrop,  on   behalf  of  New  England,  offered  to 


Questions. — "Wliat  led  to  iho  unnatural  contest  between  father  and  lou 
for  tlio  pes  icssioii  of  AcauiJ  ?  What  ii  sai.I  of  thu  throo  provinces  ;  of 
Charnizay  •  of  de  la  Tour  ;  of  Louii  xiu,  and  of  Governor  vruithrop  ? 
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make  a  friendly  treaty,  and  to  enter  into  trading  relations 
with  him.  This  was  done  ;  and  the  treaty  took  effect  in 
October,  1G44.  Charnizay  now  felt  himself  relieved  from 
English  interference,  and,  in  the  absence  of  young  de  la 
Tour,  commenced  his  attack  on  de  la  Tour's  fort.  De  la 
Tour's  wife,  with  great  spirit,  made  an  heroic  defence. 
Being  betrayed  by  a  Swiss  on  Easter  Day,  1645,  Mad- 
ame de  la  Tour  took  refuge  in  the  works,  where  she  re- 
sisted Charnizay  so  bravely  that  he  offered  to  agree  to 
her  terms.  Mortified  to  find  her  force  so  f^mall,  he  dis- 
honorably repudiated  his  word,  and  with  ineffable  coward- 
ice, hung  all  but  one  of  Madame  de  la  Tour's  brave  de- 
fenders. He  even  compelled  this  noble  woman,  with  a 
halter  round  her  neck,  to  witness  his  own  breach  of 
faith.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  inhuman  act,  but 
sank  under  its  infliction,  and  died  soon  after.  Charnizay 
was,  however,  applauded  by  the  King  and  Queen  for  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  and  was  in  1647,  appointed  Governor 
of  the  whole  countrv.  He  exerted  himself  to  advance 
the  colony,  but  died  in  1650.  Dela  Tour  (then  engaged 
in  the  fur-trade  in  Hudson  Bay),  on  Charnizay 's  death, 
returned  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1651,  and  shortly  afterwards 
married  Charnizay's  widow.  Charnizay's  sister  also 
bequeathed  her  claim  to  de  la  Tour.  On  the  strength  of 
this  triple  title,  young  de  la  Tour  claimed  Nova  Scotia 
as  his  right. 

7.  Cromwell's  Expedition  against  Acadie.  —  Under 
these  circumstances,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  no  confi- 
dence in  de  la  Tour,  instigated  a  creditor  of  Charnizay, 
named  La  Borgne,  to  dispossess  him  and  the  other  pro- 
prietary Governors.  M.  Denys,  of  Chedabucto,  was  sur- 
prised ;  the  settlement  of  La  Ileve  was  burnt ;  and  at 
the  time  when  La  Borgne  thous^ht  he  had  de  la  Tour  in 
his  power,  suddenly  a  new  antagonist  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  who  settled  the  quarrel  by  driving  both  disputants 

QrESTioxs.— What  is  paid  of  IMadame  dT  la  Tonr?  TThe  e  \Tas  licr 
husband?  I)  scrilto  the  disgraceful  coruluct  of  Charnizay.  "What  did  de 
la  Tour  do  after  Charnizay's  death?  What  expedition  was  seat  aj^ainst 
Acadia  by  Cromwell  ? 
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ofT  the  field,  and  possessing  himself  of  the  entire  colony. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  then  LjrJ  High  Protector  of  Kng- 
hind,*  taking  advantage  of  the  strife  among  the  French 
colonists  of  A^adie,  despatched  a  force  from  England, 
under  Colonel  Sedgewick,  who,  in  1C54,  defeated  De  la 
Tour  at  the  St.  John,  and  La  Borgne  at  Port  Royal,  and 
re-took  the  colony.  Charnizay's  fort  at  Pentagoet  (Pe- 
nobscot) was  also  taken  without 
difficulty.  De  la  Tour  then  went 
to  England  to  appeal  to  Crom- 
well. The  English,  in  the  mean- 
time, only  held  possession  of 
Port  Royal,  and  the  French 
continued  their  settlements  in 
the  interior.  In  1656,  Crom- 
well confirmed  Charles  de  la 
Tour's  claim,  and  granted  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  Sir  Thomas  Tem- 
ple and  William  Browne,  the 
chief  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  Temple  and 
Browne  purchased  De  la  Tour's  share,  and  expended 
SSO.OOO  in  repairing  the  defences  of  the  fort.  In  1667, 
England  again  ceded  t'lo  colony  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda. 

8.  New  England  Expedition. — The  French,  having 
concerted  a  plan  to  attack  and  capture  several  places  in 
the  EnMish  colonics,  these  colonies  united  in  a  scheme  of 
vigorous  retaliation  uj)on  the  French  settlements.  In  doing 
so.  Sir  Wm.  Phipps  was  sent  from  Massachusetts,  in  1600. 
He  took  Port  Royal  (which  lie  dismantled),  Chedabucto, 

•Oliver  rmmwell  was  bom  in  Enpland  In  l.lfK).  He  entered  rarljamcnjt, 
102'<.  While  Ihore  he  aciiuired  great  inlluenco  with  the  i)uritan  i  any, 
anil  when  the  content  against  the  arbitraiy  conduct  of  Charles  I  aroBC,  ho 
espoused  tlie  puritan  and  parliamentary  cauije.  ^s  a  militarj-  leader  and 

f;eneial  of  cavalr>',  he  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  royalist  anny,  and  ftiial- 
v.in  ir).")3,  reached  the  position  of  Lord  High  Protector  of  England.     lie 
died  in  lG.j9,  aged  GO  years. 

Questions.— Sketch  the  career  of  CromwelL  IIo^  did  ho  settle' do  la 
Tour's  clainj  to  Nova  Scotia  ?  Who  purchased  de  la  Tour's  share  ?  "^Tiat 
led  to  an  attack  from  New  Enjland  ?    Gire  an  account  of  It. 


Oliver  Cromwell. 
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and  L'isle  Percee,  and  then  returned  to  Boston.  Yille- 
bou,  the  French  governor  of  Acadie,  soon  recaptured 
them ;  and  from  his  fort  at  Natchwack,  on  the  St.  Jblin, 
the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  to  attacli  the  colon- 
ists of  Kew  Enofland.  D'Ibervilie  haviusr  arrived  from 
Quebec,  it  was  resolved  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Pema- 
quid.  Having  taken  an  English  vessel,  Villebou  and 
Dlberville  were  joined  at  Penobscot  by  Barou  de  St. 
Castine  *  and  two  hundred  Indians.  Fear  of  the  Indians 
induced  the  Commandant  to  capitulate  ;  but  that  did  not 
save  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians.  Viilebon  was 
afterwards  taken  and  sent  to  Boston.  Massacluisetts  re- 
taliated, and  sent  Col.  Church,  who  took  all  the  forts  in 
Acadie,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Viilebon  on  the  St. 
John.  By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1696,  however, 
Enixlnnd  ajjain  restored  Nova  Scotia  to  France.  Mas- 
sachusetts  having  soon  afterwards  suffered  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Acadian  French,  another  New  England  ex- 
pedition, under  Col.  Marck,  sailed  from  Nantucket  for 
Port  Royal,  in  1707,  but  failed  to  do  more  than  destroy 
property  of  considerable  value  outside  the  fort.  Again, 
in  1710,  an  armament,  under  General  Nicholson,  left 
Boston  for  Port  Royal.  He  captured  the  place,  and 
changed  its  name  to  x\nnapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 
In  1713,  bv  the  treat v  of  Utreclit,  Acadie,  includiuir  the 
Island  of  Canceaux  or  Canceau  (Canso),  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  by  Louis  XIV, f  and  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia  confirmed.    Cape  Breton  was  ceded  to  the  French. 


*  Earon  de  St.  Castin,  or  Castine  of  Oberon  in  Beme,  w.i3  a  veteran  ofiicer 
of  tlio  noy:il  Cariyinau  regiment  which  was  sent  out  to  Now  F.aiicc-.  IIo 
lived  a:uoii^  the  Abenakid  Indians  for  twenty  years,  lie  mar;  icd  a  squaw, 
and  adopted  the  Indian  habits.  He  had  great'induence  wiih  the  Aborig- 
ines, and  was  looked  upon  as  their  tutelary  uei.y. 

t  Lo -is  XIV  (d3  Bourbon^,  King  of  F;  ance,  was  bom  in  ICCS.  He  fuc- 
ceedod  to  the  throne  VNiih  his  mother  (Anne  of  Austria^  as  Queen  regent, 
in  1G42.  His  reign  was  long  and  memorabl  i ;  and  his  court  wai  noted 
for  its  gaiety  and  extravagance.    He  died  in  1715,  aged  77  years. 


QUESTIOXS,— TVhat  is  said  of  the  Baron  St.  Castine?  What  i>  raid  of 
*pnob:Kot ;  Villoho]i  ;  Col.  Church  :  t'leTreatv  of  r.yswick  ;  Col.^'.Iarck  ; 
jon.  l^Ticholson  ;  Oiieen  Anne  ;  Louis  xiv  (s  ;etchhi's  career)  ;    Treaty  of 


Pf 

Gen ,   ,^ ^ 

Utrecht ;  Indian  hostilities  and  repilsals  ? 
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9.  Indian  IlostiUties  aiid  Reprisals. — Tlie  Indians,  wlio 
were  fast  friends  of  the  French,  waged  a  continual  pie- 
datory  war  against  the  English  settlements.  They  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  they  had  not  been 
parties  to  it.  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  New  France, 
encouraged  them  in  this  view  and  declared  that  they  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  ])ut  that  they  were  an 
independent  people.  In  1720  they  attacked  an  Englii^h 
fishing  station  at  Canceau,  killed  some  of  the  settlers, 
and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
They  also  boarded  ships  and  ])lundered  them,  and  even 
attacked  the  fort  at  Annapolis.  At  length  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  from  IMassachusetts  up  the  Kennebec 
against  their  principal  village  at  2sor-ridge-vvo-ack.  Tiie 
village  was  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  Indians  were 
killed,  as  well  as  their  missionary,  father  Kasles,  or  Kallc, 
who  had  been  forty  years  among  them,  but  who  had  been 
accused  of  instigating  them  against  the  English. 

10.  First  Capture  of  Louishourg. — Cape  Breton,  called 
Isle  du  Cope  by  Verrazzani,  and  Isle  Royale  by  the 
French,  v\-as,  although  frequented  by  French  fisher- 
men, not  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  government 
until  1714,  when  Gen.  Nicholson  was  appointed  Govern- 
or of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  in  1719  succeeded  by  Gov- 
ernor Philips,  who  received  instructions  to  form  a  Coun- 
cil of  the  piincipal  inhabitants,  until  a  House  of  Assem- 
bly could  be  elected.  In  the  meantime,  he  was  directed 
to  regulate  himself  by  instructions  from  the  Governor  of 
Viririnia.  Ilavinjx  lost  Nova  Scotia,  the  French  turned 
their  attention  to  this  island  as  a  great  fishing-station,  and 
in  1720  commenced  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourir. 
These  were  completed  at  a  cost  of  $'),oOO,000.  From 
this  stronghold  the  French  harassed  the  P^nglish  settle- 
ments of  Nova  Scotia    and  New    EnMand.     At  length 


Questions Wljat  is  eaid  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Iiulinjis  :  of  Annapolis  ; 

of  father  Ilallu?    Trac*^  the  chief  events  leading  to  the  £lr:^t  capture  of 
Louisbourg.    What  did  the  f  ortilicatiou*  cost  ? 
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France  declared  war  airainst  Eiiirland.  in  1744.  Louis- 
bju;-^  being  a  strong  naval  arsenal,  French  privateers 
ajjaiast  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  commerce  of 
NviW  England  were  fitted  out  and  took  refuges  there.  Du 
Q-.i33nel,  the  Governor  of  Cape  Breton,  captured  the 
g:irrison  on  Canceau  island,  and  burned  the  house  there. 
Unsuccesstul  attacks  were  also  made  upon  Annapolis  and 
Placentia  (Newfoundland).  This  led  to  active  measures 
against  Cape  Breton  ;  and  in  1745,  Shirley,*  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  proposed  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg,  but  he  only  carried  the  measure  in  the  Legislature 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  The  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  joined  and  fur- 
nished troops  and  transports ;  Clinton,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania,  provisions. 
The  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  did  nothinor 
until  after  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton.  The  command 
of  the  expedition  (4,000  strong),  was  entrusted  to  Gen- 
eral Pepperell.  The  celebrated  Whitfield  gave  as  a  mot- 
to for  the  flag  of  the  expedition,  the  words  "  Nil  desper- 
andum  Christo  diice.'^  Colonial  cruisers  were  also  sent  to 
watch  Louisbourg.  At  Canceau,  the  rendezvous,  they 
were  joined  by  some  English  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  (uncle  of  Sir  William 
Johnson),  with  800  men.  They  reached  Chapeau  Rouge 
(contracted  to  Gabarus  [roose])  Bay  on  the  9th  May, 
and  landed  to  the  rear  of  the  town.  Their  encampment 
extended  in  a  curved  line,  outside  the  fortress.  Col. 
Vaughan,  of    New    Hampshire,  an  active    and   intrepid 


♦Gansral  William  Shirley,  an  English  lawyer,  emierrated  to  ^VTassa^'hu- 
setts  in  1733.  He  was  appointed  royal  goveriior  in  1741,  and  remainpilnn- 
lil  17.")r>,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  General  Abercronihie, 
In  1715  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Niagara  ;  .Tn<l  in  17.")"i  pro- 
je-ted  the  scheme  for  the  capture  of  Lomshourir.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  ns 
a  b  >;in"l;iry  commissioner  under  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  was  a 
most  able  officer.    He  died  in  Massachusetts  in  1771- 


OirESTloxs.— "Wliat  did  du  O'lp^jnel  d  >  ?  Giv^  a  sketch  of  Gen.  "William 
Shirley.  What  is  said  <>f  Sir  William  Pepp-^rell  ;  Whittield  :  Sir  P.  War- 
ren ;  Col.  Va;ighan  ?  Give  an  accouut  of  the  siege  of  Louisbourg.  ^len- 
tiou  how  it  wao  conducted. 
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oHicer,  soon  captured  tl:c  outposts,  and  with  only  thirteen 
men,  surprised  the  Iv^yul  battery,  taking  400  men  pris- 
oners of  war.  (See  Engraving.)  '  Admiral  Warren  also 
captured  the  Vir/Uante,  a  74-gun  ship,  with  500  men, 
money,  and  military  stores.  To  reach  the  fort,  cannon 
had  to  be  dragged  on  sledges  across  the  marsh,  and,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  the  siege  was  commenced.  Other  ships 
soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  a.ttack 
the  place.  But,  despairing  of  a 
successful  resistance,  Duchambeau, 
the  French  Governor,  capitulated  on 
the  IGth  of  June,  1745,  and  the 
troops  in  the  garrison 
were  allowed  to  march 
out  with  all  the 
honors  of  war.  The 
stores  and  prizes 
captured  amounted 
to  $500,- 
000.  The 
Inland  of 
St.  Jean 
(now 
Prince 
Edward) 
was     also 


Capture  of  Louisbourg  ia  1745.* 


at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  victors.  To  mark  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  capture,  the  King  reward- 
ed  Admiral   Warren,  Governor  Shirley  and  Wentworth, 


•  rxri-A^ATIOX  OF  THK  XTPPKR  PART  OF  TRF,  MAP — n.  Glarip.  or 
extreincoiitFidoFlope  nf  tVe  dofenccn  ;  ^.  Banquette, orptrp.  upon  whirh 
the  eoldicrs  Ptaiid  lo  fiio  over  the  j>aiaiirt  (./)  :  r.  (  oveio<l  wny  iiUo  tlie 
fort,  under  the  b:mquette  ;  J.  ("ountrrscari).  a  bank  or  wall  outside  the 
dit<h(e);  ^.  The  dit<  h  or  trenrh  ; ./',  The  pairipet,  or  pr-icction  for  men 
andjruns  insicle  :  //.  The  inner  banquelte  ;  h.  ];niiii.art.  'nK-Bl  Bolid  tni- 
bankiueuta  of  the  fort ;  i,  Talus,  or  lust  tiope  inside  ll.    .  Jit. 


QtT.STioNS.— Point  oTit  in  the  onpravincr  the  position  of  the  opy)opin(; 
for- es.  Explain  the  principal  terms  relatinc  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bketeh  ?  How  were  the  victors  rewarded?  What  did  the  French  do  to 
retake  it  ? 
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and  conferred  upon  Gen.  Pepperoll  a  baronetcy.  In 
174G,  the  Duke  d'Anville  was  sent  with  a  French  fleet  to 
retake  the  Is-hind,  as  well  as  Annapolis,  Boston,  and  other 
New  Enorland  cities.  De  Ramzay  with  French  Indians 
and  Canadians,  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him 
against  Annapolis.  When  it  was  known  that  d'Anville 
was  upon  the  coasts,  the  English  colonists  ass^embled  in 
the  churches,  and  prayed  fervently  that  the  impcndir:g 
invasion  might  be  prevented.  Their  prayers  were  heard  ; 
for  storms  and  disease  wasted  his  forces  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned.  De  Ramzay,  however,  maintained  him- 
self airainst  the  Enelish  colonists  who  were  sent  to  dis- 
lodge  him  from  Annapolis.  The  duke  died  of  chagrin  ; 
and  Jonquiere,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  being  on  board, 
became  his  successor.  He  insisted  that  D  Estournelle,  the 
vice  admiral,  should  prosecute  the  enterprise  ;  but  Es- 
tournelle  refused,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  despair. 
In  1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  Cape 
Breton  to  the  French,  asfainst  the  wi.di  of  the  New  Encr. 
land  captors  (whose  expenses,  of  upwards  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  were,  however,  repaid  by  England  in  1749)  ;  but 
the  same  treaty  confirmed  the  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  British  Crown. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 

History  of  Nova  Scotia  from  its  Cession,  in  1748, 
UNTIL  First  Union  with  Cape  Breton,  in  1820. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter.* 

Halifax — Old  French  War — Settled  Gov-ernment — Political 
and  Social  Progress—  Goveryiors. 

1.  Frontier  Commission — Exodus  of  Acadians. — Soon 
after  the  treaty  was  signed,  disputes  arose  as   to  the  new 


Qt'ESTioxs.— How  did  the  English  colonists  act  at  this  crisis  ?  To  what 
doea  Chapter  xvi  relate  ?  Give  the  principal  subjects  of  it.  What  oc- 
curred after  the  treaty  ? 
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houiularies  of  French  and  British  America,  especially  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  river  and  in  Acadie.  Colonel 
Mascarene,*  the  British  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  main- 
tained that  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie,  as 
ceded  to  Britain,  extended  as  far  south-westward  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thence  north  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  inclmling  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula.  La  Galissonniere, 
the  French  Governor  of  New  France,  or  Canada,  insisted 
that  Acadie  only  extended  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Fran- 
9aise)  and  Minas  Basin,  and  did  not  include  either  the 
isthmus,  or  the  Cobequid-Chiegnecto  peninsula.  In  order 
to  support  his  views  and  to  prevent  further  encroachments 
upon  New  France,  he  induced  about  three  thousand 
Acadian  French  to  misfrate  from  the  south  to  the  north 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  to  the  Isle  St.  Jean 
(Prince  Edward^.  La  Jonquiere,  who  succeeded  La 
Galissonniere,  hesitated  to  adopt  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  but  he  stmt  an  expedition  against  Minas,  and 
the  French  government  directing  la  Corne,  a  military  ad- 
venturer, to  erect  forts  on  the  disputed  territor}'.  The 
British  governor  Cornwallis  despatched  Major  Lawrence 
to  resist  la  Corne,  and  also  to  erect  forts  on  the  same 
territory.  La  Corne  burned  Chiegnecto,  and  defied  Law- 
rence to  attack  him  there.  Major  Lawrence  declined  to 
do  so,  and  returned  to  Halifax.  Next  year,  however, 
Ciiiegaecto  was  taken.  Previously  to  this,  in  1740,  a 
joint  commission  was  appointed  to  define  the  respective 
boundaries  of  both  colonies. 


•  .John  Paul  Mascarene  wa^  bom  in  Franco  in  1184.  At  the  revocation 
of  ll^nri  IV'.s  K.li  t  of  Naiite*  b/ Louis  XIV,  Mascareue's  father,  who 
was  a  Hugueuot,  had  to  fly.  Voun;»  M.iscareno  at  tlic  apo  of  12,  went  to 
(ieueva,  ami  ihenoe  to  Kn^land,  where  be  wiusnat  iralized,  in  170r».  Il.av- 
iiig  rei.'eived  a  lieJtenaut'rt  comini«sion,  hn  rauift  to  Auierica  in  1711,  and 
wan  employed  in  Nova  .Scotl?v.  In  172'>  Ii-;  brramti  a  meml)er  of  Governor 
Philip's  ('oiincil.  From  174f>  to  174fi,  h'>  wa><  Li«utenant-OovenK»r  of  Nova 
Scotia,  a!id  afterw.ards  served  an  a  ine.mber  of  the  council  of  his  succes- 
sor, Govern' ir  Conuvallis.  He  was  made  a  colonel  in  K.'O.  and  returned 
to  Bo.ston,  hia  wife's  birth-place,  where  he  died  in  17r>o,  a.'^ed  70  years. 


QfF,><TinNs — <iive  a  sket«di  of  Colonel  M.'iscarene.  What  disputes  oc- 
curred aliout  the  A<';idi;iu  boinidary,  .and  with  what  result?  Huw  did  la 
Galissonniere  seek  to  promutd  the  l^'rencb  view  of  the  treaty  ? 
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2.  Halifax  Founded. — In  the  meantime,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  New  England  colonies,  the  British  govern- 
ment offered  free  grants  of  land  to  such  of  the  military 
as  might  choose  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  free  passage 
was  also  offered,  as  well  as  tools,  arms,  and  rations  for  a 
year.  In  conset^u  uice  of  this  liberality,  nearly  4,000 
disbanded  soldiers,  under  Governor  Cornwallis,  arrived  in 
Chebucto  Harbor  on  the  21st  of  June,  1794,  and  on  its 
shores  commenced  the  settlement  of  a  town.  In  honor 
of  the  Lord  Halifax,  then  Lord  President  of  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  (who  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  project  of  settlement),  they  named  the 
new  town  "  Halifax." 

3.  Colonial  Government  Established. — On  the  14th  of 
July,  1749,  Cornwallis  established  the  government  of  the 
colony,  and  appointed  six  members  of  council  to  aid  him. 
In  1752,  Cornwallis  returned  to  England,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Governor  Thomas  Hobson.  In  the  following 
3"ear,  nearly  1,500  Germans  joined  the  colony,  and  set- 
tled in  the  county  of  Lunenburg. 

4.  Old  French  War. — The  great  war  of  1755-63,  called 
the  old  French  and  Indian  war,  which  ended  in  the  ces- 
sion of  Canada,  originated  chiefly  in  the  territorial  dis- 
putes between  the  French  and  English  colonists  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  to  which  we  have  referred  (see  page 
77),  but  it  was  also  doubtless  hastened  by  the  harsh  treat- 
ment and  unfeeling  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

5.  Expedition  against  Nova  Scotia. — At  the  conference 
of  British  Governors  held  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in 
April,  1755  (see  page  80),  one  of  the  four  expeditions 
planned  was  the  reduction  of  Louisbourg  by  Governor 
Lawrence.  In  1755  the  first  blow  was  struck  in  this 
memorable  seven  years'  war.     In  May  of    that  year,  a 


QrESTTOXs.— Give  the  particulars  of  the  founding  of  Halifax.  "When 
and  by  whom  was  a  settled  goremment  established  in  Nova  Scotia  ? 
What  disputes  led  to  the  old  French  and  Indian  war  ? 

13 
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force  under  Col.  "Winslow  was 
despatched  from  Boston  to  at- 
tack the  French  forts  in  the  dis- 
puted territory  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Col. 
Monckton  with  regular  troops 
and  artillery.  They  soon  invest- 
ed Fort  Beausejour,  which  was 
Fort  Beausejour.  commanded  by  De  Verger,  cap- 

tured it,  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Cumberland. 
They  also  took  a  small  fort  on  the  Gaspereau.  The  fort 
on  the  St.  John  was  abandoned  and  burnt. 

G.  Expulsion  of  Acadians. — In  the  harassing  disputes 
which  arose  between  the  French  and  English  in  regard  to 
the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Acadian  French, 
although  called  neutrals,  incited  the  Indians,  and  took 
part  with  them  against  the  English  colonists.  They  also 
assisted  La  Corne  in  his  attack  on  Bay  Verte  in  1750. 
Fearing  that  they  would  aid  their  countrymen  in  invading 
Nova  Scotia,  Cols.  Winslow  and  Monckton,  on  the  10th 
of  September,  1755,  collected  the  Acadian  population  at 
various  points,  on  pretence  of  conferring  with  them,  and 
then  cruelly  forced  them,  young  and  old,  innocent  and 
guilty,  on  board  several  ships,  which  conveyed  them  to 
New  England,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  About 
7,000  were  thus  exiled,  and  their  lands  and  cattle  were 
confiscated.  Their  places  were  chiefly  filled  by  New 
England  colonists.  After  the  peace  of  17G3,  many  of 
the  exiles  returned  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  settled,  in  the 
interior. 

7.  Final  Cnpttire  of  Lonishonrg. — In  1756,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  against  Louisl)ourg  ;  but  in  1 758, 
after  a  vigorous  defence  for  two  months,  it  was  finally 
taken  from  the  French,  by  a  force  of  nearly  40,000  men, 


QrFSTTONS.— Give  an  Rcrount  of  the  expedition  af^ninst  Nova  Scotin  and 
tlie  forts  there.  Give  an  account  of  the  expulsion  from  Nova  Scotia  of  the 
French  Acadians. 
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under  Gens.  Amherst,  'SVolfe,  and  Admiral  Boscawen.  Its 
fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  sent  to 
France. 

8.  St/stem  of  Govermnent  from  the  Conquest. — The  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  Scotia  was,  from  its  conquest  in  1713 
until  1719,  vested  solely  in  the  governor  as  commander-in- 
chief.  In  that  year  a  council  of  twelve,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  governor  was 
required  to  place  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  Thus  the  governor  and  council  within 
themselves  exercised  the  threefold  functions  and  powers  of 
legislature,  judiciary  and  executive.  This  system  continu- 
ed until  1749,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  Annapolis  Royal  to  the  new  town  of  Halifax  ;  and 
Governor  Cornwallis  was  directed  to  establish  three  courts 
of  law  in  the  colony. 

9.  Settled  System  of  Goveriwient. — In  1758,  a  constitu- 
tion was  granted  to  Xova  Scotia  by  England  ;  and  on  the 
second  of  October  in  that  vear,  its  first  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment  was  convened,  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Law- 
rence. The  Legislature  consisted  of  the  Governor,  and  of 
an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council  combined,  of  twelve 
members,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  together  with  the 
house  of  Assembly  of  twenty-two  members,  elected  by 
the  rate-pHyers.  Although  a  want  of  harmony  existed 
between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  the  Executive 
Council,  many  good  laws  were  nevertheless  passed  during 
the  first  session.  In  order  to  promote  the  settlement  of 
the  colony,  liberal  grants  of  land  were  authorized  to  be 
made  to  settlers  in  the  colony  ;  and  a  promise  was  made 
to  them  of  military  protection.  The  Legislature  ^'as 
prorogued  in  April,  1759  ;  and,  in  October  of  that  year, 
the  colony  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Governor 
Lawrence.     He  was  deeply  lamented ;    and  a  monument 


QrESTiONS. — Give  an  account  of  the  final  capture  of  Louis' 'ourgr.  Wliat 
became  of  it  ?  Sketch  the  system  of  government  in  Xova  Scotia  from  it3 
conquest  to  1719  and  1749.  '  What  change  then  took  place?  Trace  the 
events  occurring  from  1758  to  1760. 
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was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Halifax.  In  the  same 
month  George  II  died ;  and  a  re-election  of  a  House  of 
Kepresentatives  became  necessary.  In  July,  1761,  the 
new  Legislature  met  at  Halifax  ;  and  while  it  was  in  ses- 
sion, the  Indians  of  the  colony  entered  into  a  formal  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Governor,  and  their  chief  solemnly 
buried  the  hatchet  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
Legislature.  In  1763,  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1765  it  was  formed  into  a  county. 
In  1770,  Prince  Edward  Island  was  separated  from  the 
government  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1775-76  much  sympathy 
was  expressed  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the 
American  revolutionists ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
members  representing  the  disaffected  districts  were  not 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

10.  Various  Interesting  Facts — Loyalists — Maroons^  4*c. 
— After  the  peace  of  1763,  many  of  the  disaffected  Aca- 
dian French  who  were  exiled  in  1755  returned  to  Nova 
Scotia.  In  1764,  captains  of  the  King's  ships  in  Halifax 
were  appointed  magistrates  ex  officio.  After  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  about  20,000  of  the  royalists  were  exiled 
and  settled  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1784,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  influx  of  the  loyalists.  Cape  Breton  was  erected 
into  a  separate  government,  with  a  capital  at  Sydney  ;  but 
in  1820  it  was  again  reunited  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  author- 
iz,ed  to  send  two  members  to  the  Legislature.  In  1784 
New  Brunswick  and  St.  John's  Island  (Prince  Edward,) 
were  also  detached  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  separate 
governments.  In  that  year,  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of 
AssemV)ly  consisted  of  thirty-six  members,  who  were  re- 
turned from  eight  counties  and  one  city.  In  1787,  Prince 
William  Henry  (then  serving  in  the  navy),  afterwards 
William  IV,  was  entertained  by  the  Executive  Council 
and  House  of  Assembly.  In  1791,  the  great  Pictou  road 
was  opened.  In  1806  the  militia  was  organized.     In  1796 


QfESTiONS.— What  two  noted  deaths  took  place  in  1759?  What  was 
the  state  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the  American  Revolution  ?  Give  a  sketch 
of  the  most  intorestins  facts  from  1763  to  1814. 
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• 

about  600  of  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica  (who,  as  a  race,  had, 
for  forty  years,  harassed  tlie  English  settlements  of  that 
island),  were  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  view  to  their 
settlement  there  as  a  free  people.  After  unsuccessfully 
trying  the  costly  experiment  for  four  years  they  were 
transferred  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1800.  In  1816  a  stage- 
coach line  was  established  between  Halifax  and  Windsor. 
In  1814,  $10,000  were  granted  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Legis- 
lature to  aid  the  sufferers  by  the  war  in  Canada,  and  in 
1827  nearlv  S20,000  were  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  to  aid 
the  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  in  Miramichi,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

History  of  Nova  Scotia    and  Cape  Breton  from 
THEIR  Union,  in  1820,  until  1867. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tMs  Chapter. 

Political  and  Commercial  Progress — Present  Period. 

1.  Political  and  Commercial  Progress. — In  1820,  efforts 
were  first  formally  made  to  protect  the  English  fisheries 
on  the  coast.  In  1823  the  Roman  Catholics  were  admit- 
ted to  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  privileges  with  other 
denominations.  In  1821,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  Shubenacadie  canal,  designed  to 
connect  Halifax  with  Cobequid  Bay.  In  1828,  $1,500 
per  annum  were  granted  to  establish  a  line  of  stages  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Annapolis. 

2.  Present  Period. — In  1838,  the  Executive-Legislative 
Council  was  dissolved.  An  Executive  Council  of  nine 
members,  and  a  Legislative  Council  of  nineteen  members, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  was  substituted  in  its  place.     In 

Questions.— What  did  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  do  in  1814,  and  in 
1827  ?  Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  Chapter  xvii.  Give  a  sketch  of 
the  political  and  commercial  progress  luade  from  1820  to  1828. 
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the  same  year,  a  deputation  from  Nova  Scotid  was  sent  to 
confer  with  Lord  Durham   (Governor-General  of  British 
North  America),  at  Quebec,  on  a  proposed  change  in  the 
constitution.     A  confederation  of  the  provinces  was  also  a 
subject  of  consideration   at  that  time,  as   it  was  with  the 
Duke  of  Kent  in  1814,  in  Canada  in  1849,  and  between 
all  the  provinces  in  1864-6.     In  1848,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment responsible   to  the    Legislature,    as  in  Canada,  was 
introduced.     In  1851,  the  public  statutes  were  revised  and 
consolidated.     In  the  same  year  further  efforts  were  made 
to  protect  the  fisheries,  and,  in  1852,  a  Provincial  force, 
auxiliary  to  the  Imperial,  was    placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Admiral   for  that  purpose.     Afterwards  a 
fishing  and  reciprocity  treaty  was    made  with  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  abrogated  by  that  country  in  1866.     In 
1860,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince    of   Wales   visited 
Nova  Scotia,  and  was  enthusiastically  received  by  all  classes 
of  the    inhabitants.     In   addition    to    the  other   valuable 
minerals,  gold  was  discovered  in  1861.    In  1864  Nova  Sco- 
tia united  with  the  other  colonics  in  the  consideration  of  a 
scheme  for  the  confederation  of  all  the  provinces  of  British 
Nortli  America  under  one  government.   With  that  view,  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  each  province  was  held  at  Char- 
lottetown,  Halifax  and  Quebec.     Resolutions  approving  of 
confederation  were  passed  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature 
in  1866,  and  the  act  of  confederation  was  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  1867. 


For  names  of  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  see  Appendix. 


Questions. — Sketch  the  political  and  coTiiraercial  projjrcss  made  from 
1S3.T  to  1852.  What  was  done  in  ia')2  to  protect  the  fisheries?  Name  the 
notable  event  wliiih  oroirrod  in  1800.  What  important  i>olitical  step  was 
taken  in  18G1  ?    "NNTiut  ia  saiU  of  the  confederation  ? 
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PART  Yl. 

CHAPTER  XYIII. 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

(So  called  from  the  German  seat  of  the  Royal  House  of  Brunswick  In 

Europe-) 

Size,  about  the  same  as  Bavaria,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  165  miles 
Geographical  Intro ductioji. 

1.  Noted  For. — New  Brunswick  is  noted  for  its  nu- 
merous rivers,  its  fine  timber,  and  its  extensive  ship- 
building. 

2.  Position  and  Boimdaries. — This  Province  (in  shape 
an  irregular  square)  lies  south  of  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  Bav  of  Chaleurs  and 
Lower  Canada,  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  south  bv  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  New  Brunswick 
is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  mountain,  and 
valley,  picturesque  lakes  and  noble  rivers.  Its  forests  are 
well  wooded,  and  the  soil  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  val- 
leys is  rich  and  fertile.  The  fine  bays  are  well  adapted 
for  commerce. 


•  QrESTioxs.  From  what  place  was  New  Brunswick  named  ?  Mention 
its  size  ?  For  what  is  it  noted  ?  Give  its  position  and  houndaries.  De- 
ecribe  its  physical  features. 
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History  of  New   Brunswick,  from  its  Discovery 
UNTIL  its  Separation  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1784. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery  and  Settlement — Indian  and  Intercolonial  Wars 
— Separation  from  Nova  Scotia. 

[Note. — As  New  Brunswick  formed  a  part  of  the  French  Province  of 
Acadie,  or  the  British  Province  of  Kova  Scotia  for  2r)0  years^  from  ils 
discovery  in  1534  until  its  separation  from  Nova  Scotia  in  1784,  its  history 
is  necessarily  blended  with  that  of  the  early  French  and  English  Acadian 
colonies  of  those  times.  Wo  have,  therefore,  only  inserted  the  following 
brief  resume  of  the  preceding  history  of  Acadie  and  Nova  Scotia  up  to 
1784,  with  some  local  references,  as  being  also  the  history  of  New  Bruns- 
wick up  U>  that  date.  From  1784  New  Brunswick  has  a  separate  history 
of  its  own,  and  as  such  we  have  given  it  in  this  chapter.] 

1.  Aboriginal  Indians. — When  Europeans  first  visited 
New  Brunswick,  three  Algonquin  nations  occupied  Acadie, 
then  including  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  viz. :  The 
Micmacs,  or  Souriquois  (salt-water  men),  who  occupied 
the  country  from  Gaspe  Bay  to  the  river  Ste.  Croix ;  the 
Etchemins,  or  Malice tes  (canoe-men),  from  the  Ste.  Croix 
to  the  Penobscot  river ;  and  the  Abnaquis,  or  Kannibas, 
whose  huntintj-ijrounds  extended  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Kennebec  river.  These  three  nations  became  after- 
wards more  closely  united,  and  were  known  by  the  French 
under  the  name  of  the  *'  Nations  Abnaquises."  The 
Malicetes  frequented  the  river  St.  John,  while  the  Mic- 
macs kept  to  the  sea-side.  These  Indians  do  not  now 
niRiber  more  than  l,oOO. 

2.  Discovery. — Jacques  Cartier  made  his  first  voyage  to 
the  New  World  in  \^)o\  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  July  entered 
a  deep  bay,  which,  from  the  intense  heat  he  experienced 
there,  he  named  the  "  Bale  des  Chaleurs."  lie  was 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  exj)erienced  kind  treatment 
from  the   inhabitants.     In  1G04,  De   Monts  was   commis- 


QiKSTioNS.— Mention  llie  principal  Bubjccts  of  Chapter  xviii.  Whai 
is  Kai<l  in  tho  note  about  the  early  bistory  «if  New  Bnuiswick'.'  Giv<'  tlu 
)i:ujH'3  of  tlio  Indian  tri'>ort  <,f  tho  lountry.  and  say  where  they  were  found 


What 
le 

^ id. 

Sketch  tho  discovery  of  New  Bruubwick. 
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sioned  by  Henry  IV  to  make  further  discoveries ;  and 
after  visiting  Port  Rosignol  (now  Liverpool^,  Nova 
Scotia,  he  entered  a  bay  which  he  named  La  Baie  Frau- 
^aise,  since  known  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Coasting  along 
this  bay,  with  his  companion,  Poutrincourt,  the  latter  se- 
lected a  spot  on  a  spacious  basin  for  settlement,  and  named 
it  Port  Royal.  De  Monts  hastened  on,  and,  on  the  festi- 
val of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (24th  June),  reached  the  grand 
river  Ou-an-ofou-dv,  which  he  named  St.  John  river.  En- 
tering  another  river,  he  erected  a  fort ;  and  from  the 
cross-shaped  configuration  of  the  stream  and  its  tributaries, 
he  named  it  Ste.  Croix.  This  was  abandoned,  in  IGOo, 
for  Port  Royal,  which,  for  three  years,  flourished  greatly 
under  the  guidance  of  Poutrincourt  and  Lescarbot.  (See 
Nova  Scotia.) 

3,  Extent  of  Acadie. — At  this  time  the  entire  country 
extending:  from  New  England  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  in- 



eluding  the  islands  and  peninsula,  was  called  Acadie.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot ; 
and  the  French  from  actual  possession.  The  chief  French 
settlements  were  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  and  Ste.  Croix, 
— ^which  last  was  afterwards  abandoned  for  Port  Royal, 
as  above. 

4.  Original  Grunts. — In  1021,  James  I  of  England 
granted  to  Sir  W.  Alexander,  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  With  this  grant  he  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  condition  tl^t 
these  baronets  would  colonize  the  country.  In  16" 
Charles  I  renewed  the  grant,  and  included  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  country  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  California. 

-  5.  Disputes  and  Seizure. — Failing  to  gain  possession 
himself,  Sir  William,  in  1627,  despatched  Sir  David  Kertk 
and  his  brother  forcibly  to  expel  the  French.  They  soon 
captured  Port  Royal,  Ste.  Croix,  and  Pem-a-quid,  or  Pen- 
ta-go-et    (Penobscot).      They    also    made   a   prisoner   of 

QiTESTioxs.  When  and  by  whom  was  Ste.  Croix  discovered  and  settled  ? 
Mention  the  extent  of  Acadie.  To  whom  was  the  original  grant  made  ? 
What  disputes  followed  ?    How  were  the  claims  compromised  ? 
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Claude  de  la  Tour,  to  whom  the  French  kiug  had  made 
a  grant  of  a  tract  of  country  on  the  St.  John. 

6.  Compromise  of  Claims. — In  England,  De  la  Tour  and 
Lord  Stirling  agreed  to  compromise  their  claims,  each  to 
receive  a  part.  De  la  Tour  was  sent  to  Acadie  to  carry 
out  this  arrangement ;  but  De  la  Tour's  son  (Charles), 
who  was  in  command  of  a  French  fort  at  Cape  Sable 
(about  75  miles  from  Sable  Island),  refilsed  to  give  it  up 
to  his  father,  who  acted  as  the  representative  of  the  Eng- 
lish claimants  ;  but  in  1632,  Charles  I  ceded  the  whole 
country  to  Louis  XIII,  and  granted  Lord  Stirling  £10,000 
(about  S50,000)  as  indemnity. 

7.  Madame  de  la  Tour. — Charles  de  la  Tour,  son  of 
Claude,  erected  a  fort  at  Gensec,  on  the  St.  John  River, 
after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  portion  ;  but  his  suc- 
cess excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French  Governor,  Charles 
de  Menou,  Lord  of  Charnizay  and  d'Aulnay.  In  1638, 
Louis  XIII  defined  the  territory  of  the  disputants.  Never- 
theless, the  dispute  continued ;  and  Charnizay,  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  LohIs  XIII  in  1644  to  arrest  de  la 
Tour,  laid  siege  to  his  fort.  De  la  Tour,  aided  by  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  compelled  Charnizay  to 
raise  the  siege.  Afterwards,  in  1645,  in  the  absence  of 
Charles  de  la  Tour,  he  a^ain  laid  siesre  to  Fort  de  la 
Tour,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  John. 
Madame  de  la  Tour,  an  heroic  lady,  gallantly  defende'd 
the  Fort,  and  thrice  repulsed  him.  Charnizay,  mortified  to 
^d  that  he  had  been  so  long  resisted  by  so  small  a  force,  had 
the  barbarity  to  hang  all  the  survivors,  and  even  compelled 
this  noble  lady,  with  a  halter  round  her  neck,  to  witness 
their  execution.  She  did  not  long  survive  the  mental 
agony  to  which  she  had  been  thus  exposed.  Charnizay 
was  in  1647  made  Governor  of  the  Colony,  and  died  in 
1650. 

8.  Indian  inroads. — In  1639,  French  settlements  were 
made  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  ;  and  in  1672,  on  the  river 

QrF.BTioNS.  Who  waa  Charles  de  la  Tour?  What  dlBpnte  had  he  with 
Chaniizny  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  Madame  de  la  Tour 
In  the  defence  of  the  fort.    What  Indian  contests  took  place  ? 
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Miramichi,  and  at  otlier  places  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
English  colonists  who  settled  in  the  colony  after  the  suc- 
cessive concjuests  or  partial  conquests,  suffered  much  from 
the  Indians,  and  were  involved  in  the  contests  between  the 
Mohawks  and  the  Micmacs.  The  Mohawks  were  vic- 
torious ;  but  in  1692,  the  Micmacs,  under  their  chief, 
lialion,  attacked  the  whites,  burned  their  houses,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  fly.  To  allay  this  enmity,  bounties  were 
offered  to  such  colonists  as  would  marry  Indian  wives, — 
but  this  plan  did  not  succeed. 

9.  Capture  and  Cession. — In  1G52,  Chas.  de  la  Tour 
married  Charnizay's  widow,  and  succeeded  to  his  estates. 
Le  Borgne,  a  creditor  of  Charnizay,  attacked  de  la  Tour 
in  St.  John ;  but  Cromwell  having  directed  Colonel  Sedge- 
wick  in  1G54  to  recover  Nova  Scotia  from  the  French,  he 
defeated  de  la  Tour  at  St.  John,  and  Le  Borgae  at  Port  , 
Royal,  and  took  the  whole  of  Acadie.  (See  also  History 
of  Nova  Scotia.)  In  1GG7,  the  colony  was  again  ceded  to 
France,  by  Charles  II.  In  1G90.  Sir  Wm.  Phipps  took 
Port  Royal  and  other  places.  Villebon,  the  French  gov- 
ernor, however,  soon  recaptured  them ;  and  from  Fort 
Villebon,  or  Natch wack  (near  the  site  of  Fredericton),  on 
the  river  St.  John,  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  arms  to 
attack  the  English  colonies  in  New  England.  The  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  retaliated ;  and  Col.  Church  took 
some  posts  in  Acadie,  and  then  returned  to  Boston.  In 
1G96,  the  country  was  again  ceded  to  France,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick.  In  1704,  Col.  Church  attacked  St. 
John,  Minas  and  two  other  posts,  but  failed.  In  170^ 
another  unsuccessful  expedition,  under  Col.  Marck,  was 
sent  against  Acadie.  In  1710,  however.  Gen.  Nicholson 
captured  Port  Royal,  the  chief  port  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
he  named  Annapolis  ;  and,  in  1713,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  what  is  now 
New  Brunswick,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  1758 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  Colony  met  at  Halifax. 

Questions.— Give  a  further  account  of  Charnizay's  dispute  with  de  la 
Tour.  How  was  it  ended?  Mention  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Kyswick.  What  expeditiou  was  undertaken  ?  What  local  conteats  took 
place  ? 
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10.  Local  Contests. — From  1713  until  17G3,  contests 
with  the  Micinac  Indians  and  attacks  from  the  French, 
who  endeavored  to  regain  the  country  colonized  by  their 
countrymen,  harassed  the  English  settlements.  But  by 
the  treaty  of  17  63,  which  followed  the  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  Quebec,  France  renounced  all  claim  to  either 
Acadie  or  Canada. 

11.  Settlement  and  Early  Privations. — In  1761,  some 
settlers  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts,  obtained  a 
grant  of  an  area  of  country  about  twelve  miles  square  on 
the  St.  John  river.  Next  year  they  left  Essex,  and,  after 
some  delay,  settled  at  Mangerville,  in  Sunbury ;  others 
settled  near  Carlow,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  for  the  first  time,  and 
a  court  held  there.  In  1764,  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  flowed  into  New  Brunswick ;  and  during  the 
American  revolution  many  settlers  came  in  from  the  ad- 
joining colonies.  William  Davidson,  from  Scotland, 
formed  a  settlement  at  Miramichi,  which  in  1777  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  had  declared  in 
favor  of  the  American  revolutionists.  Privateers  also 
pillaged  the  settlement.  In  1783,  peace  was  proclaimed; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  disbanded  troops  and  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists  settled  in  New  l^runswick.  The 
loyalists  had  to  seek  shelter  in  loij  and  bark  huts ;  and 
had,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  suffer  more  than  the  usual 
hardships  and  privations  incident  to  a  settler's  life  in  the 

^wilderness.  For  the  first  year  the  British  government 
liberally  supplied  these  devoted  loyalists  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  some  farming  implements. 

Ql'ESTION'S.  What  is  said  of  Bettlements  and  early  privations  ?  What 
settlements  were  made  in  New  Brunswick?  WUere  tUil  the  culouititd  come 
from  ?    Give  au  uccouut  of  the  U.  £ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

New  Brunswick,  from  its  Separation  from  Nova 
Scotia  in.  1784,  until  1866. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tMg  Chapter 

Civil  Government  Established — Fires — Ashhurton  Treaty — 

Responsible  Government. 

1.  A  Separate  Province. — In  1784—5,  New  Brunswick 
(then  the  county  of  Sunbury)  was  detached  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  became  a  separate  Province.  A  town  was 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  (now  the  imj^ortant 
commercial  city  of  St.  John),  and  another  at  St.  Anne's 
Point,  called  Fredericton.  This  last  place  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  Province.  Two  military  posts  were 
established  up  the  St.  John, — one  at  Presqu'Isle,  eighty 
miles  from  Fredericton,  and  the  other  at  the  Grand  Falls, 
a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  Fredericton.  A 
constitution  was  also  granted  to  New  Brunswick  by  royal 
charter,  and  Thomas  Carleton,  Esq.,  appointed  governor. 
During  his  administration,  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
country  greatly  prospered.  From  a  rude,  uncultivated 
wilderness,  peopled  chiefly  by  warlike  Indians,  he  left  it 
with  many  comfortable  settlements,  and  with  a  regular 


QuESTioxs.— AVTien  did  New  Brunswick  become  a  separate  Province  ? 
What  towns  were  soon  after  built  ?  What  place  became  the  capital  of 
the  Province  ?  "VNTiat  is  said  of  Gov.  Carleton's  administration  of  all  airs  ? 
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Grand  Falls,  on  the  St.  John  River. 

governmono  and  established  local  courts,  to^^ether  with 
other  evidences  of  permanent  growth  and  stability.  After 
he  had  departed  for  England,  the  government  was  admin- 
istered, until  1817,  by  oificers  stvled  Presidents.  In  1809 
the  Parish  Parliament  imposed  a  duty  upon  timber  coming 
from  the  Baltic  into  England,  while  that  from  New 
Brunswick  and  other  colonies  was  admitted  free.  This 
continued  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the_ timber  trade  of 
the  country,  until,  in  1825,  from  over-trading,  a  reaction 
took  place.  It  again  recovered,  and,  althougli  subject  to 
fluctuation,  the  timber  trade  and  commerce  of  New  Bruns- 
wick has  continued  to  flourish.  At  tlie  close  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  in  181.),  New  Brunswick  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  military  colonists,  disbanded  from  the  British  army 
then  in  America.  In  1817,  INIajor-General  G.  S.  Smyth 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Governor  Carleton.     He  died  in 

Qt'Estioxr.  —  What  tltlo  had  the  oarly  povernorn  ?     How  was  the 
timber-trado  fostered  ?     Did   prosperity   last  V     Name  the  goveniora. 
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1823;  and  in   1824,  Major-General  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
was  appointed  Governor. 

2.  Fire  in  3Iiraimchi  Woods. — In  1825,  an  exceedingly 
hot  summer  occurred,  and  a  great  fire  devastated  the  entire 
east  coast  of  Miramichi,  covering  an  area  of  6,000  square 
miles,  and  500  lives  were  lost,  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  of  dollars  destroyed.  $200,000  were  collected 
in  various  places  for  the  sufferers.  In  1831,  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  who  had  successfully  governed  the  Province 
for  fourteen  years,  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Campbell,  in  1832. 

3.  Fire  in  St.  John. — In  1837  a  destructive  "fire  visited 
the  city  of  St.  John,  when  1 15  houses,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,000,000,  were  destroyed. 

4.  Revenue  Surrendered. — In  1837,  the  revenues  of  the 
Province  were  surrendered  to  the  local  government  on 
condition  that  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  certain  civil 
officers,  amounting  to  $58,000  per  annum,  should  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty.  In  1838,  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell retired  (the  House  of  Assembly  having  requested  his 
recall)  and  Sir  John  Harvey  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

5.  Ashhurton  Treaty,  Sfc. — In  1842,  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
negotiated  by  Lord  Ashburton.  By  it  the  disputed 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunjswick  was  set- 
tled. This  territory  contained  12,000  square  miles,  or 
7,770,000  acres.  Maine  received  4,500,000  acres,  and 
New  Brunswick  3,200,000.  Before  the  boundarv  dis- 
pute  was  settled,  great  discontent  was  felt  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  disputed  territory,  and  collisions  took  place  be- 
tween them.  The  boundarv-line  between  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick  was  afterwards  peaceably  settled.  Reci- 
procity treaties  and  arrangements  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  other  provinces  have  siTice  been  effected. 
In  1845,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  survey  a  rail- 

QCESTIOKS.— What  calamities  occurred?  What  revenue  change  waa 
made  in  1S37.  INfention  the  divisions  made  of  the  disputed  territory 
under  the  Ashburtoai  Treaty.  What  state  of  feeliiig  existed  ou  the 
eubject  ? 
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way  route  from  Halifax  to  Quebec  across  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  18G2-4  the  project  of  this  great  intercolon- 
ial railway  was  again  reyived,  and  has  since  been  carried 
into  effect. 

6.  Responsible  Government^  similar  to  that  of  Canada, 
was  introduced  in  1848.  Since  then  the  Province  has 
increased  in  wealth,  population,  and  importance  ;  and 
now  equally  with  the  other  North  American  colonies  en- 
joys the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  fullest  exer- 
cise of  political  freedom  compatible  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  cordial  and  happy  connection  which  subsists 
between  New  Brunswick  and  the  mother  country.  In 
1860  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
New  Brunswick,  and  was  very  cordially  received  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  1864  delegates  from  the  Province  united 
with  the  delegates  of  the  other  provinces  to  consider  a 
scheme  of  confederation  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
North  American  Provinces.  It  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  the  legislature  in  1866,  and  consummated  in  1867. 


For  Governors  and  Presidents  of  New  Brunswick,  see  Appendix. 


QuESTiox — What  erents  occurred  in  1848  and  1660  ? 
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Part  VII. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  Island  of  Prince  Edward. 

(So  called  from  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen  Victoria's  father.) 

Size,  about  equal  to  a  square  of  46  miles. 

Geographical.  Ixtroductiox. 

1.  Noted  For. — Prince  Edward  Island  is  noted  for  its 
fertility,  and  for  its  comparatively  salubrious  climate. 

2.  Position  and  Extent. — This  crescent-shaped  island, 
130  miles  long  by  about  34  wide,  occupies  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  30  miles  from 
Cape  Breton,  15  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  9  from  New 
Brunswick,  and  follows  the  curve  of  their  coast  line. 
The  Northumberland  Straits  separate  it  from  the  main- 
land. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  slightly  undulat- 
ing. A  chain  of  hills  extends  nearly  w^estward  of  Rich- 
mond Bav,  but  in  no  place  do  thev  reach  a  hiirh  elevation. 
The  land  is  verv  level.  The  indentations  alono^  the  coast 
are  numerous,  the  chief  of  which  are  Hillsborough  and 
Richmond  bays.     These  penetrate  the  island  from  oppo- 

site  directions,  and  divide  it  into  three  separate  peninsulas. 

« 

History  of  St.  Jean,  or  Prince  Edward  Island, 

1-197-1770.         * 

Principal  Subjects  of  tMs  Chapter. 

Discovery — Original  Grants — Survey  and  Settlement. 

4.  Discovery. — Sebastian   Cabot,     in  his    voyage  from 

QrESTioxs.— How  did  Prince  Edwanl  Island  receive  its  name  ?  For 
what  i3  it  noted?  Mention  its  size — its  position — extent.  Describe  the 
I'hrsical  features  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Mention  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  chapter  xx.    Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  P.  E.  I. 

14 
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Bristol  to  the  New  World,  is  believed  to  have  discovered 
the  island  on  St.  John's  day,  1497.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  was  called  by  Champlain  (the  founder  of  Que- 
bec), in  his  sketch  of  New  France,  Isle  St.  Jean,  or  St. 
John, — a  name  which  it  retained  until  1800.  Verazzani 
is  also  supposed  to  have  visited  the  island  in  1524. 

5.  Original  Grant. — The  Indians  found  on  the  island 
belonged  to  the  Micmac  and  Abenaki  tribes  of  Acadie 
and  New  England.  They^  were  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  Cabot's  visit ; 
although,  with  Cape  Breton,  the  island  had  long  been  in- 
cluded in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  New  France  called 
Acadie.  At  length,  in  16G3,  with  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
it  was  granted  by  the  French  king  to  Sieur  Doublet,  a 
French  naval  captain,  for  fishing  purposes.  In  1715,  two 
years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  many  French  families 
removed  to  the  island  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  a  few  from 
Cape  Breton. 

6.  Captures. — In  1745  Louisbourg,  Cape  Breton,  was 
taken  by  the  New  Englanders ;  and  they  also  laid  claim 
to  this  island  ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1748, 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1758,  it  was  again 
captured;  and  Col.  Lord  Rollo,  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  took  possession  of  it,  by  Lord  Amherst's  direc- 
tions. Many  of  the  French  inhabitants,  fearing  expul- 
sion, left  the  island  shortly  afterwards.  At  length,  by 
the  treaty  of  17G3,  it  was,  with  Cape  Breton,  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  Crown,  and  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia. 

7.  Survey  and* Settlement. — In  1764-6,  the  island  was 
surveyed  l)y  Capt.  Holland.  Lord  Egmont's  plan, 
amonjy  others,  to  erect  it  into  feudal  baronies,  was  not 
approved ;  but,  as  advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  it  was,  by  order  of  King  George  III,  divided 
into  townlands  (or  townships),  of  about  20,000  acres,  and 

QrE9Tio:»8.— When  and  to  •whom  was  the  island  oripinally  granted? 
Wliat  noted  captures  wore  made  on  tho  island  in  1745  and  1758?  When 
aiid  by  whom  was  tho  island  eun'cyed?  What  plan  of  Beltlement  was 
adopted. 
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in  1767  distributed,  by  Lord  Wm.  Campbell,  the  gover- 
nor, by  lottery,  among  army  and  navy  officers,  and  others 
who  had  claims  upon  the  government,  on  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  payment  of  a 
quit-rent.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  island  (6,000 
acres)  was  reserved  for  the  king,  and  100  acres  in  each 
township  for  a  minister,  with  30  acres  for  a  school-master, 
besides  a  breadth  of  500  feet  running  along  the  coast  for 
the  purposes  of  free  fishery.  The  settlement  of  the  is- 
land progressed  very  slowly  under  this  mortmain  system. 
In  1875,  however,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
this  anomalous  system  of  land  tenure  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  was  exchanged  for  that  effected  by  purchase. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

History  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  from  its  Sepa- 
ration FROM  XovA  Scotia  until  the  pre- 
sent TIME,  1770-1866. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tliis  Chapter, 

Constitutioii  —  Quit-Rents — Immigration  —  Political  Pro- 
gress. 

1.  Separate  Government. — The  proprietors  having  peti- 
tioned the  King,  and  promised  to  bear  part  of  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  His  Majesty,  in  1770,  erected  St,  John  (or 
Prince  Edward)  Island  into  a  separate  government,  and 
appointed  "Walter  Paterson,  Esq.,  the  first  governor. 

2.  Constitution  Granted.  —  In  1773,  a  constitution, 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  North  American  Provinces, 
was  granted ;  and  in  that  year  the  first  meeting  of  the 

QcESTiO'S. — ^Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  chapter  xxi.    "Wlieu  » 

was  a  constitution  granted  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  the  government. 
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legislature  took  place.  The  government  consisted  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  aided  by  a  combined  Executive  and 
Legislative  Council,  and  a  Louse  of  Assembly  of  18 
members.  Of  the  Executive  Council,  three  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  one  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.     This  constitution  was  modified  in  1861. 

3.  Washington  and  the  Islanders. — In  1775,  two  Ameri- 
can cruisers,  taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  island,  attacked  and  plundered  Charlottetown,  carry- 
ing off  the  acting  governor  and  two  other  civil  officers. 
The  matter  having  been  reported  to  General  Washington, 
he  reprimanded  and  dismissed  the  captains  of  the  cruisers, 
restored  the  plundered  property,  and  set  the  governor 
and  his  officers  free,  with  many  courteous  expressions  of 
regret  for  their  suiferinjrs. 

4.  Duke  of  Kent  and  the  Islanders.  —  The  Duke  of 
Kent  (father  to  the  Queen),  who  for  ten  years  resided,  at 
different  times,  at  Halifax,  as  commander-in-chief,  paid 
great  attention  to  the  state  of  its  defences.  He  had  bat- 
teries erected  for  the  protection  of  Charlottetown  ;  and 
organized  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  island  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1800  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  their  protector,  the 
House  of  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  island  from 
St.  John  to  Prince  Edward. 

5.  Quit-Rents  Composition. — In  1797,  the  proportion 
of  rents  paid  by  the  proprietors  not  being  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government,  the  British  Parliament, 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  made 
an  annual  grant  for  that  purpose.  In  1802,  the  arrears 
of  quit-rents  amounted  to  $300,000.  To  relieve  the 
proprietors  of  this  heavy  burden,  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment accepted  a  liberal  composition  for  the  debt. 

G.  Increased  Immigration. — The  effect  of  this  generous 
step  was  at  once  perceptible  in  the  increased  prosperity 


Qi'ESTiONS.— What  is  said  of  Washington  and  the  islanders?    IIow  did 
the  Duke  of  Kent  act  ?    Mention  the  tinancial  changes  nuide  in  1797. 
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of  the  island.  In  1803,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  (who  after- 
wards colonized  Red  River  Settlement),  took  over  800 
Highlanders :  their  numbers  were  afterwards  increased 
to  4,000. 

7.  Progress  of  Events  from  1770  to  1833. — Governor 
Patterson,  being  accused  of  impeding  by  monopoly  the 
settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  island,  was  succeeded  by 
Governor  Fanning ;  who  during  his  nineteen  years'  ser- 
vice did  little  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  island.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Governor  Desbarres,  who  was  more 
successful  during  his  eight  years'  stay.  A  brother  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  became  governor  in  1813.  His  tyrannical 
conduct,  however,  in  refusing  to  call  the  Legislature  to- 
gether for  four  years,  and  in  seeking  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to  represent  the 
grievances  of  the  colony  to  the  king,  caused  so  much  agi- 
tation, that  he  was  recalled  in  1824,  and  Colonel  Ready 
appointed  in  his  place.  During  his  administration,  a  cen- 
sus of  the  inhabitants  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  removed.  By  his  excellent  qualities  he  endear- 
ed himself  to  the  inhabitants.  He  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Young,  who  was  appointed  in  1830.  During  his  adminis- 
tration the  agitation  for  a  separation  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Councils,  and  for  responsible  government  com- 
menced. 

8.  Progress  of  Events  from  1834  to  1850. — Governor 
Young  having  died  in  1837,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John 
Harvey  in  1836.  Sir  John,  having  been  transferred  to 
New  Brunswick,  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy 
m  1837.  During  his  administration,  the  Legislative 
Council  was  remodelled.  A  separate  Executive  Council 
of  nine  members,  was  formed,  and  a  Legislative  Council 
of  twelve  appointed,  exclusive  of  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
retired  from  it.  Sir  Charles  having  been  appointed  to  the 
West  Indies,  Sir  H.  V.  Huntley  succeeded  him  in  1841. 


QCESTIOKS.— "What  is  said  of  immigration  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  principal  events  which  took  place  from  1770  to  1833— and  also 
from  1834  to  IfioO-    Who  were  the  island  governors  during  those  years  ? 
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In  that  year  a  census  was  taken.  In  1842,  education  was 
greatly  promoted.  In  1837  the  Colonial  Building  was 
commenced  ;  and  in  I84G  a  geological  survey  of  the  island 
was  made.  Governor  Huntley  having  retired,  Sir  Donald 
Campbell  was  appointed  in  1847.  In  that  year  the  House 
of  Assembly  passed  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
for  the  introduction  into  the  Province  of  Responsible 
Government.  In  1848  a  census  was  taken.  Further  con- 
tests took  i)lace  with  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of 
responsible  government,  in  the.  midst  of  which  Governor 
Campbell  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alexander  Ban- 
iierman  in  1850. 

9.  Progress  of  Events  from  1850  to  1864:. — In  1851, 
during  Governor  Bannerman's  administration,  responsible 
government  was  fully  introduced  into  the  island.  In  1852 
an  im})ortant  Act  establishing  free  education  was  passed. 
In  1853,  an  Act  establishing  universal  suffrage  was  passed. 
Governor  Bannerman  havinor  been  removed  to  the  Baha- 
mas,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Dominick  Daly  (formerly 
Secretary  of  Canada)  in  1854.  In  that  year  an  Act  was 
passed  to  give  effect  to  Lord  Elgin's  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  were  increased  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  members.  In  1856  a  Normal  school  was 
established.  In  1857  an  agitation  commenced  on  the 
question  (which  was  decided  in  the  airirmative  in  I860)' 
of  reijulatinof  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  common 
schools.  Governor  D;;ly  ii;n  ing  retired,  lie  was  succeed- 
ed by  Governor  Dundas  in  1850.  In  18G0,  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  also  increased  from  twelve 
to  seventeen.  Three  acts  were  passed  during  this  year 
for  improving  education  in  the  island.  The  memorable 
visit  of  His  Roval  Iliirliness  the  Prince  of  Wales  also  took 
place  in  1860,  and  he  Was  everywhere  greeted  with  de- 
monstrations of  joy.     An  important  Commission  was  ap- 


QUESTioxs — "What  improvements  were  made  in  1837  ?  What  was  done 
L'l  1  IS  ?  Wlio  succeeded  Governor  CamiJbcll  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the 
pED^resB  of  events  from  1860  to  1&C6. 
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appointed  this  year  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  land 
question  with  a  view  to  suggest  a  fair  and  equitable  mode 
of  converting  the  leaseholds  into  freeholds.  In  18G1,  the 
Commissioners  presented  a  minute  and  vitluable  report  on 
the  subject.  General  prosperity  has  since  prevailed,  and 
every  elfort  is  now  made  to  develope  the  physical  re- 
sources of  the  island.  In  1864,  a  meeting  of  deleo^ates 
from  each  of  the  several  British  Provinces  was  held,  at 
Charlottetown,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  uniting  all 
the  Provinces  under  one  Confederation.  Great  unanimity 
on  the  subject  prevailed.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held 
by  the  delegates  at  Halifax  and  Quebec  in  the  same  year. 
The  island  was  admitted  to  the  Dominion  Confederation 
in  1873. 


For  names  of  Governors  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  see  Appendix. 


Paet  YIII. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 
The  Province  of  Newfoundland. 

(So  called  from  being  the  first  land  "  found  "  in  the  New  World  by  Six 

John  Cabot.) 

Size,  less  than  one-third  that  of  Ontario,  oj  equal  to  a  sq.  of  245  milea. 

Geographical  Introdcctiox. 

1.  Noted  For. — Newfoundland  is  noted  for  its  fisheries, 
and  for  being  the  first  British  colony  established  in 
America. 


QuESTioxs.— What  commission  was  appointed  ?     To  what  does  Far*; 
VIII  relate  ?    How  did  Newfoundland  receive  its  name  ? 
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2.  Position.- 


-This  island  is  the  largest  iu  the  North  Ame- 


rican 


seas. 


and  lies  at  the 
entrance  to 
the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence 
It  is  triungu- 
glar  in  shape, 
and  is  about 
1,200  m.  iu 
circumfer- 
ence. Its 
length  is  400 
m.,  its  great- 
Appearance  of  Newfoundland  from  a  Balloon.  est  Width  300. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  coast-line  is  pierced  by 
many  fine  bays  and  harbors.  The  surface  is  much  diver- 
sified by  numerous  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  mossy  marshes, 
and  barren  rocky  ridges,  especially  along  the  ■western 
coast. 


History  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Indians — Discoi'ery — Fisheries — Expedition — Settlement 
—  Government —  Wars. 


4.  The  Fed  Indians. — An  Algonquin  tribe,  called  Ba^o- 
thic,  or  liethuck,  with  some  Escjuimaux  Indians,  occupied 
the  Island  of  Newfoundland  when  Sebastian  Cabot  first 
visited  it.  Their  food  then  was  raw  flesh.  They  resided 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exploits  river,  but  are  now 
extinct.     They  wofe  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  the  Mic- 


OuESTiONS. — "Wliat  is  the  Dosition  and  shape  of  Newfoundland  ?  De»- 
cribe  ItB  nhvsical  features.  Mention  tlie  principal  subjects  of  chap.  xxxv. 
What  is  said  of  the  Baeothic,  Esquimaux,  and  Micmac,  oi  Ked  Indians? 
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mac  Indians  and  the  whites,  who  waged  perpetual  war- 
fare against  them.  The  Micmacs  having  painted  their 
persons  with  the  red  ochre  found  in  the  island,  received 
the  name  of  the  "  Red  Indians."  Their  mode  of  captur- 
ing deer  was  ingenious.  They  cut  down  trees  on  either 
bank  of  a  river,  so  as  to  form  a  brush  fence,  leaving 
openings  at  intervals,  through  which  the  deer  must  pass, 
in  doing  which  these  unsuspecting  animals  became  an  easy 
prey  to  the  hunter.  There  are  now  very  few  Indians,  if 
any,  on  the  island. 

5.  Northern  Discovery. — It  is  supposed  that  Newfound- 
land, or  Ilelluland,  was  originally  discovered  by  Biarne, 
son  of  Ileriulf  Bardson,  a  follower  of  Eric  the  Red,  Earl 
of  Norway,  who  in  the  year  986,  emigrated  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland.  Leif,  son  of  the  Earl,  is  said  to  have 
made  a  second  visit  in  the  year  1000,  and  to  have  gone 
as  far  south  as  Viuland  (Massachusetts),  "  a  place  of 
grapes."  Thorwold,  brother  of  Leif,  reached  Vinland  in 
1002,  but  returning  home,  fell  in  with  the  Skrelling,  or 
Esquimaux  Indians,  and  was  killed.  His  brother  Tlior- 
stein  sought  to  recover  his  body  but  failed.  In  1004 
Thorfinn,  a  person  of  illustrious  lineage,  is  also  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  to  Hell ul and,  Markland  (Nova  Sco- 
tia), and  Vinland.  These  statements  are  disputed,  but 
they  are  supported  by  various  authorities. 

6.  Cabot's  Discovery. — Columbus,  having  in  vain  ap- 
plied to  King  Henry  VII  of  England  to  become  the 
patron  of  his  great  enterprise,  was  compelled  at  length  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  King,  and  especially  of  the  Queen,  of 
Spain.  After  his  famous  discovery  was  known,  Henry 
was  chagrined  at  his  own  supineness,  and  he  then  resolved 
to  retrieve  his  error.  He  therefore,  in  May,  1497,  des- 
patched John  Cabot  and  his  sons  on  a  voyage  of  discove- 
ry to  the  west.  On  the  24th  June  they. reached  a  point  on 
the  American  coast,  either  Labrador,  or  more  probably 

OUESTioxs.— "Who  first  discovered  Newfoundland  in  086  ?  ^Mention  the 
discoveries  of  the  Northmen.  "What  led  to  Cabot's  voyage  ?  Give  an 
account  of  his  discovery  of  Newfoundland. 
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Newfoundland,  to  which,  as  the  land  first  seen,  they  gave 
the  name  of  Prima  Vista.  Owing  to  the  quantities  of 
cod-fish  on  the  coast,  they  called  I  he  place  Bac-ca-la-os 
(which  was  the  local,  as  well  as  the  Breton  name  for  cod- 
fish). (See  page  23.)  This  name  is  still  given  to  a  small 
island  off  the  northern  point  of  the  Avalon  peninsula, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  precise  spot  "  first  seen  " 
by  the  Cabots.  In  the  manuscript  records  of  the  pay- 
ments out  of  Henry  VII's  "  privy  purse,"  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  the  interesting  one  of  "  £10,"  paid 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1497,  "to  hym  that  found  the 
New  Isle."  In  1498,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  became  a 
celebrated  navigator,  again  visited  the  island,  and  sailed 
as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay. 

7.  CortereaVs  Visit — First  Fisheries. — In  1500,Gaspard 
Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  visited  the  island.  He  gave  to 
Conception  Bay  and  Portugal  Cove  the  names  they  still 
bear.  His  account  of  the  abundance  of  fish  on  the  banks 
induced  the  Portuguese,  in  1502,  to  establish  the  fisheries, 
which  have  shice  become  so  famous  and  productive.  The 
French,  Spaniards,  and  English  soon  followed,  and  in 
1G17  there  were  fifty  vessels  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
In  1578  this  number  had  increased  to  400.  The  Portu- 
guese soon  after  ceased  to  visit  the  coast,  leaving  the  fish- 
eries chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  the  French  and  the  English. 

^.Verrazzams  Visit. — In  1523,  John  Verrazzani  visited 
the  island,  and  carefully  examined  2,000  miles  of  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  Upon  his  examination  and  report,  the 
French  laid  claim  to  the  whole  country,  as  forming  part 
of  New  France. 

9.  Cartiers  Visit. — In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  went 
partially  around  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  on  his 
way  to  Canada,  and  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  scenery 
of  the  cape  which  he  first  saw,  that  he  called  it  "  Bona- 
vista,"  a  name  it  still  bears.    Sailing  northwards  of  New- 

QUESTioxs. — What  places  were  yisited  ?  Mention  the  historical  re- 
cords of  the  discovery.  Wlio  followed  Cabot  ?  Wliat  natioua  engaged  iu 
the  fisheries  ?    Were  other  visits  made  to  the  island. 
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foundland,  he  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawreuce. 

10.  Gilbert's  Expedition. — During  the  memorable  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Loudon,  Bristol,  and  other  English 
ports  actively  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
At  this  time  the  question  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India 
occupied  public  attention.  Colonization,  too,  had  its  ar- 
dent  promoters.     Among   the    distinguished   friends    to 

this  Scheme  in  England  was 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,*  whose 
name  is  so  memorable  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State  of 
Virtrinia.  With  his  half- 
brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, he  obtained  a  charter  of 
colonization  from  the  Queen. 
%^^-v     rj^i^g   gj.g|.    expedition    which 

sailed  met  w-ith  disaster^  and 
returned.  Sir  Walter  was  to 
have  accompanied  the  second, 
but  sickness  in  his  ship  pre- 
vented him.  It  sailed,  how- 
ever, for  Newfoundland,  and 
in  August,  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  landed,  after  a 
slight  opposition,  at  St.  Johns,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Collect- 
ing the  masters,  merchants,  and  artisans  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  read  his  commission,  and  afterwards 
promulgated  several  laws      On  his  return  home,  he  was 


Sir  "Walter  Raleigh. 


*  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  was  bom  in  Devonshire  in  1552.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  courti.-r,  sddier,  diplomatist,  literary  man,  and  traveller. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  knighted  him.  After  her 
death  he  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  by  the  King's  orders,  confined 
in  tlie  Tower  of  London  for  fifteen  veaj-s.  Here  he  wrote  "The  History 
of  the  World"  and  other  books.  At  length.  1616,  he  was  released,  and 
appointed  to  command  an  expedition  to  South  Amei'ioa.  Being  unsuc- 
cessful, James  I.  cruelly  had  him  executed  under  his  old  sentence.  He 
is  said  to  have  introduced  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  Europe. 

QcESTioxs. — What  led  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  expedition  ?  Give  a 
sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  career.  Give  an  account  of  Sir  H.  Gilbert's 
expedition.    WTxat  did  he  do  on  hia  arrival  iu  Newfoundland  ? 
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unfortunately  shipwrecked,  and  lost  his  life  near  the 
Azores.  *  In  lo87  Martin  Frobisher,  the  noted  Arctic 
explorer,  visited  Labrador,  and  it  is  supposed  Xewfound- 
hmd  also.  In  1585  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  a  voya^i^e  to 
Newfoundland,  and  captured  some  Portuguese  ships  there, 
which  were  laden  with  fish,  oil,  and  furs. 

11.  Guy\  expedition, — In  1610,  James  I.  granted  to 
Lord  Bacon  and  forty  others,  a  patent  to  colonize  the 
island.  They  sent  John  Guy,  from  Bristol,  who  established 
a  colony  at  Conception  Bay.  lie  undertook  a  survey  of  the 
coast,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Red  Indians  ; 
but  after  a  while  sickness  compelled  Guy  and  some  of  his 
party  to  give  up  the  project  and  return  to  England. 

1 2.  Wliithourne's Admiralty  Courts. — In  1  Gl  4,  permanent 
dwelling-houses  were  first  erected  in  Newfoundland ;  and 
in  1615  Capt.  "VVhitbourne  was  despatched  to  the  island, 
by  the  Admiralty,  to  hold  courts,  empanel  juries,  and  settle 
fishery  disputes.  Whitbourne  also,  in  1617,  planted  a 
Welsh  colony  at  a  place  named  Cambriol,  now  called 
Little  Britain. 

13.  Baltimore's  Colony. — In  1622,  Sir  George  Calvert, 
afterwards  Lord  Baltimore,  while  Secretary  of  State,  ob- 
tained letters  patent  from  James  I.,  granted  to  him  the 
entire  peninsula  which  is  formed  by  the  Bays  of  Placentia 
and  Trinity.  This  extensive  peninsula  he  erected  into  a 
province,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Avalon — which  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Glastonbury,  where  Christianity  was 
first  introduced  into  England.  lie  appointed  Capt.  Wynne 
local  governor,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Ferryland.  Lord 
Baltimore  also  resided  there  for  sometime;  but  finding 


•  Tlie  story  of  his  death  is  a  very  touching  one.  He  had  transferred  his 
flag  to  the  '■  Squirrel,"  a  liltlo  vessel  of  only  ten  tons.  As  lio  ne;ired  the 
Azores,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  engulphed  liis  vessel.  Wlien  last 
seen  by  those  on  hoard  Ids  conii)anion  snip,  lie  was  sitting  on  the  deck 
with  a  book  before  Inni.  His  l.xst  words  heard  wore,  "  Cheer  up,  hoys  ;  we 
are  as  uear  heaven  by  bea  as  by  land  !  " 

Questions.— Mention  the  incident  connected  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert's death.  "What  is  saiil  of  Guy's  exMcclltion  inlClO?  What  occurred 
in  1C14?  Wliatdid  Whitbourne  do  in  IGtj  and  1C17?  Mention  the  con- 
uectiou  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  with  the  history  of  Newfoundland. 
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the  soil  and  climate  unfavor- 
able, and  the  French  inhabit- 
ants hostile,  he  went,  in 
1628,  to  Virginia  ;  but  not  lik- 
ing it,  he  selected  a  spot  nearer 
to  the  sea-coast.  Plere,  after 
his  death,  in  1632,  a  patent 
(from  Charles  I)  was  issued  to 
his  son,  Cecil,  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore,* under  which  was  found- 
ed the  colony  of  Maryland.  In 
this  Roman  Catholic  colony,  the 
utmost  toleration  was  allowed 

Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore.  ,       ,i        •    v    i  •*.      *      •  t    • 

to  the  inhabitants  in  religious 
matters,  while  in  the  New  England  colonies  it  was  denied 
at  the  same  time  to  all  but  the  dominant  party.  The 
name  Baltimore  w^as  given  to  the  capital  of  the  new 
colony,  t  Having  abandoned  his  estates  in  Newfoundland 
durinir  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  they  were  restored 
to  him  in  1660.  In  1754  (nearly  a  century  afterwards)  his 
heirs  claimed  the  peninsula,  but  the  claim  was  disallowed. 

14.  French  Tribute. — In  1626,  the  French  established 
a  colony  at  Placentia,  which  led  to  many  disputes  ;  and 
in  1634,  rather  than  relinquish  the  fisheries,  they  agreed, 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing,  to  pay  five  per  cent,  tribute  on 
all  the  fish  taken.     The  impost  continued  for  forty  years. 

15.  Kerth's  settlement. — In  1654,  Sir  David  Kertk  ob- 
tained a  grant,  and  established  a  settlement.  In  1663, 
there  were  fifteen    British  settlements,  and   about  four 


*  Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  in  ]6r;2. 
He  appointed  his  brother  Leonard  lirst  governor  of  Maryland.  He  died 
in  1G76.  The  colony  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Calvert  family 
until  the  American  revolution. 

t  In  17G3— 65  the  boundary-line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
was  laid  down  by  Charles  Jila-son  and  Jeremiah  Dixon— two  English 
astronomers.  Ever  since  the  phrase  "  Mason  an-l  Dixon's  line  "  has  in- 
dicated the  boundary  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

— -  —  ■  — 

Questions. — Give  a  sketch  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  Mention 
the  contrast  in  religious  liberty  between  Virginia  and  New  England. 
What  is  said  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line— French  tribute— and  Kertk'a 
settlement  ? 
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Iimidred  families  on  the  island.  They  would  have  rapid- 
ly increased,  but  for  the  oppressive  conduct  of  those  who 
monopolized  the  fisheries. 

IG.  Suhstitutc  for  Government. — Newfoundland  being 
regarded  in  early  times  as  a  mere  fishing-station  for  various 
European  navigators  and  traders,  no  system  of  government 
or  even  of  ])olice,  was  established  on  the  island.  At 
length,  in  1633,  Charles  I  gave  directions  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  system  of  government,  in  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries, crime,  &c.  Rules  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  trading  fishermen  ;  and  the  mayors  of  some  of  the 
English  seaports  were  authorized  to  take  cognizance  of 
certain  crimes  committed  on  the  island.  In  1669, 
"  Fishing  Admirals,"  or  such  masters  of  convoy  or  fishing 
vessels  as  should  first  arrive  on  the  coast  in  each  season, 
were  to  have  the  jiower  in  such  places  to  execute  the 
law;  but  ignorance  and  partiality  generally  characterized 
their  decisions.  Efforts  were  for  a  time  made  by  the  iu- 
habitants  to  induce  the  King  to  appoint  a  governor  for  the 
colony  ;  but  the  merchants  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
wishing  to  discourage  settlement,  steadily  resisted  this  de- 
sire of  the  colonists.  The  contest  for  and  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  governor  became  at  length  so  strong  that 
the  King  directed  that  both  parties  should  be  heard  by 
counsel.  Nothing  farther,  however,  was  done ;  and  the 
war  with  France  and  her  encroachments  in  Newfoundland 
prevented  any  settled  scheme  from  being  adopted. 

17.  Islanders  Deported. — In  the  meantime,  the  jealousy 
of  the  merchant  fishing-traders,  against  the  settlements 
already  formed  in  Newfoundland  was  so  great,  that  orders 
were  even  sent  out  to  kroak  up  the  settlements  on  the  is- 
land and  remove  the  islanders  ;  but  Sir  John  Berry,  ono 
of  the  convoy  captains,  a  humane  man,  remonstrated  ;  and 
in  1676  the  King  ordered  that  tlie  removals  should 
cease.  Further  emigration  to  the  island  was  however, 
forl)idden. 

Qi'ESTioxs. — IIow  was  government  established  ?  What  efTorts  wero 
made  to  establish  a  tixed  povonimeiit  in  the  islaud  ?  What  is  said  of  tha 
attempted  deportation  of  the  islanders  ? 
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18.  The  War  of  1692-8. — The  continued  recriminations 
between  the  rival  colonies  at  length  resulted  in  a  mutual 
determination  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  to  con- 
test each  other's  power  to  gain  entire  possession  of  the  is- 
land and  its  fisheries.  The  French  post  of  Placentia  was 
attacked  in  1692,  but  the  governor  made  a  spirited  and 
successful  defence.  In  retaliation,  the  French  under  Iber- 
ville (from  Canada)  and  Brouillon,  made  two  attacks  upon 
St.  John's,  in  1696,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  All  the 
other  British  settlements  were  destroyed,  except  those  at 
Bonavista  and  Carbonear,  which  made  a  successful  resis- 
tance. An  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  invaders,  but 
with  little  success.  At  length,  by  the  treaty  of  Eyswick,  in 
1697,  the  French  restored  all  the  places  they  had  taken 
durinsc  the  contest,  and  thus  ended  the  war  for  a  time. 

19.  The  War  of  the  Succession  revived  hostilities  in 
Newfoundland.  In  1702,  Queen  Anne  sent  out  Sir  John 
Leake,  who  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  French 
settlements  and  captftred  a  number  of  vessels.  In  1703, 
Admiral  Graydon  failed  in  his  attacks  upon  the  French. 
In  1705-8,  Placentia  having  been  reinforced  from  Cana- 
da, and  further  aid  having  arrived,  the  French  retaliated 
with  such  vigor,  that,  with  occasional  reverses,  they  had 
acquired,  in  1708,  almost  entire  possession  of  the  island. 
The  brave  fishermen  of  Carbonear  (aided  by  Captain  Un- 
derwood) and  the  fort  of  St.  John's,  alone  held  out.  St, 
John's  was,  however,  surprised  and  burnt ;  and  the  French 
held  possession  of  it  until  1713,  when,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Louis  XIV  ceded  the  whole  of  Newfoundland  to 
England,  retaining  only  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  off  the  southern  coast. 

QuESTlo>'s. — What  brought  on  the  -vrar  of  1692-6  ?  What  of  the  treaty 
of  1697  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  contest  from  1702  until 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.    For  what  did  that  treaty  provide  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

History  of   the   Island  of    Newfoundland  from 

1828  TO  1874. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Government  Established — Seven  Years'  War — Revolution 
—  Conspiracy —  War  Again — Progress. 

Separate  Province, — In  1728,  through  the  laudable 
exertions  of  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk,  commodore  on  the 
station,  Newfoundland  was  separated  from  the  nominal 
government  of  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a  distinct  province. 
Captain  Osborne  was  appointed  its  first  Governor,  under 
the  new  constitution,  with  power  to  appomt  magistrates 
and  oro^anize  a  government.  He  divided  the  island  into 
districts,  and  introduced  several  salutary  reforms  into  the 
administration  of  the  laws  ;  not,  however,  without  strong 
opposition  from  the  trading  merchants,  who  upheld  the 
authority  of  the  *'  fishing  admirals." 

3.  Seven  Years'  War. — So  unprotected  was  the  island 
left  during  this  war,  that  in  17G1  a  mcrcliant  brig  had  to 
be  equipped  for  its  defence,  and  in  1762,  a  French  fleet 
surprised  and  captured  St.  John's.  Capt.  Graves,  the 
new  Governor,  then  on  his  way  from  Enghmd  to  Placen- 
tia,  despatched  a  sloop  to  Admiral  Lord  Colville,  at  Hali- 
fax, for  help.  Lord  Colville  at  once  sailed  from  Halifax 
and  recaptured  St.  John's.  The  noble  and  patriotic  con- 
duct of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Garland,  in  provisioning, 
under  great  ditficulties,  the  garrisons  of  Ferryland  and 
Carbonear,  and  rendering  other  services  during  tliis  war 
was  handsomely   rewarded  by  the   British   Government 


Questions.— Mention  the  principal  subjects  of  this  chapter.  What 
events  occurred  in  1728  ?  Mention  the  principal  occurrences  of  the 
Seven  Years'  Wan 
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In  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  confirmed  the  Utrecht 
treaty  of  1G12,  again  put  un  end  to  the  war  and  its  evils. 

4.  Labrador  Annexed. — In  17G3,  the  Labrador  coast, 
from  Hudson's  Strait  to  the  west  end  of  Anticosti,  includ- 
ing that  island  and  the  Magdalen  Islands,  were  politically 
annexed  to  Newfoundland,  They  were,  however,  in 
1773,  restored  to  the  government  of  Quebec;  but,  in 
1809,  re-annexed  to  Newfoundland.  They  are  now  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  Canada.*  Cook,  the  cele- 
brated navigator,  took  part,  in  1762,  in  the  re-capture  of 
St.  John's  from  the  French,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
until  1767  to  survey  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador. 

5.  PaUiser^s  Act. — In  1764,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was 
appointed  Governor.  His  administration  was  highly 
beneficial  to  the  island,  and  his  maritime  regulationo,  with 
a  little  modification,  were,  in  1775,  passed  into  a  law. 
The  British  navigation  laws  were,  1765,  extended  to 
Newfoundland,  and  a  custom-house  established  on  the 
island. 

6.  American  Revolution. — In  1774,  the  Americans  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  food  to  Newfoundland,  because 
the  islanders  would  not  aid  their  cause.  By  the  greatest 
exertions  on  the  part  of  England  (then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  France,  Spain,  and  her  revolted  American  colonies), 
the  inhabitants  were,  however,  saved  from  starvation. 
Being  acquainted  with  the  coast,  the  French  and  Ameri- 


*  This  interesting  group  of  islands  lies  in  about  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Amherst,  the  most  important  island,  is  about  5v)  miles 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  61)  from  Cape  Breton,  lliO  from  Newfound- 
land, and  1.30  from  Canada.  The  other  principal  islands  are  :  Lntry, 
Grindstone,  Allright,  Grosse  Isle,  and  Byron.  The  Bird  Kocks  lie  50  miles 
nortli  of  Amherst  Isle.  The  Magdalen  Ifclands  were  ceded  to  England 
by  France  in  17G3,  and  granted  to  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  (a  native  of 
ISIassachusetts)  in  1798.  They  now  belong  to  his  nephew,  Admiral  J.  T. 
Cofrin.  The  population  is  nearly  3,000,  made  up  chielly  of  fishermen  and 
th^ir  families.  The  annual  value  oi  the  exports  from  the  islands  is 
nearly  S.300,000.  Schools  have  of  late  been  established  in  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group. 

QrESTioxs.— Wliat  is  said  of  the  annexation  of  Labrador   and  the 

M.-vgdalen  Islands  ?    Give  an  account  of   these  islands.    Describe  Palli- 

ser'a  Act.    What  occurred  in  the  Island  during  the  American  Revolution? 

15 
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can  privateers  harassed  the  colonists  and  destroyed  their 
property,  when  not  protected  by  the  English  cruisers. 
But  at  length  the  treaty  with  the  separated  colonies,  in 
1783,  restored  peace  to  Newfoundland. 

7.  Mutino-as  Conspiracy  of  1800. — For  some  time 
after  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  a  spirit  of  lawless  dis- 
affection spread  among  the  floating  population  of  St. 
John's,  and  extended  even  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  island.  Through  the  wise  discre- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  O'Donnel  the  plot 
was  discovered  and  its  ringleaders  punished.  So  grateful 
were  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  the  good 
bishop  for  his  loyal  and  successful  efforts  in  aiding  Gen. 
Skerrett  to  frustrate  the  plot  against  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty, that  they  united  in  a  petition  to  the  King  to  confer 
upon  the  bishop  some  act  of  royal  favor.  The  petition 
was  granted,  and  a  pension  of  £50  sterling  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  this  excellent  prelate  during  his  life. 

8.  Disasters. — In  1775,  the  island  was  visited  by  a 
dreadful  storm.  The  sea  rose  20  feet ;  hundreds  of 
vessels  of  all  sizes  were  driven  on  shore,  inland  property 
was  destroyed,  and  about  300  persons  lost  their  lives.  In 
1812-13  a  famine  occurred,  which  was  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  arrival  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada ;  in  1816, 
St.  John's  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  ;  loss,  $500,000, 
In  1817,  two  other  fires  occurred  in  St.  John's,  destroying 
property  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  $2,000,000.  A 
great  scarcity  of  food  was  the  consequence.  Many  riots 
occurred.  England  sent  relief,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston 
freighted  a  ship  with  food  for  the  sufferers,  and  thus  almost 
wiped  off  the  stain  of  1774.  In  1832,  Harbor  Grace 
was  burned.  In  June,  1846,  another  destructive  fire 
visited  St.  John's,  and  about  2,000  houses  were  destroyed. 
England,  as  well  as  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island,  sent  large  contributions 

Qi'FSTiovs.— Olvo  the  partirularfi  of  the  mntinous  ronspiracy  of  IPOO. 
How  (lid  Bii*hop  O'Doiniell  seek  to  coiinterart  it  '.'  Wliat  was  piven  to  the 
Bishop?  Give  an  a'roinit  of  the  thief  disasters  related  above — of  the 
mure  importaut  eveuts  which  occurred  from  I&IC  to  1816- 
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to  relieve  the  suffering  caused  by  this  disastrous  fire.  In 
September,  a  furious  hurricane  ravaged  the  coast.  Much 
property  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

9.  War  Again. — In  1793,  the  French  republic  declared 
war  against  England,  and,  before  it  terminated,  the 
American  republic  also  declared  war,  in  1812.  In  179G, 
the  town  at  the  Bay  of  Bulls  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  French  vice-admiral ;  but  the  energy  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Sir  James  Wallace,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, prevented  any  further  captures  being  made  by  him. 
The  war  was  in  other  resnects  advantaijeous  to  the  trade 
of  Newfoundland.  It  ended  *m  1814,  when  treaties  of 
peace  were  signed.  Depression  m  trade  immediately  fol- 
lowed;  but  it  revived  again  in  1818.  In  1819,  a  fishery 
convention  was  concluded  with  the  United  States. 

10.  Social  Progress. — In  1803,  charity  and  Sunday 
schools  were  introduced  and  benevolent  societies  estab- 
lished by  Governor  Waldegrave,  aided  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  and  the  Protestant  clergy.  In  1805,  a 
post  office  was  established  at  St.  John's;  in  1806,  a  news- 
paper was  issued — now  there  are  nine  ;  in  1808,  militia 
volunteers  were  enrolled  ;  in  1808-11,  efforts  were  made 
to  establish  friendlv  relations  with  the  native  tribes,  but 
fear  on  their  part  prevented  it;  in  1810,  Governor  Duck- 
worth made  a  tour  as  far  as  Labrador,  with  the  same 
object ;  in  1822,  an  effort  was  made  by  W.  E.  Cormack, 
Esq.,  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  island.  In  1824-6, 
an  improved  system  of  judiciary  was  introduced ;  in 
1828,  the  St.  John's  roads,  first  constructed  by  Governor 
Gower  in  1806,  were  greatly  improved  ;  in  1830,  a  court- 
house and  the  government  house  were  erected  ;  in  1836, 
a  banking-house  was  established  ;  in  1839,  a  geological 
survey  was  undertaken ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1841,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cathedral  in  1843  ;  in  1844,  the  first  mail   steam-packet 

QrESTioxs.— How  dill  the  war  of  1793  .iffect  Newfouiulland  ?  Give  a 
Bketch  of  the  social  protriess  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland  from  isit"  to 
1810.  Mention  the  principle  events  of  interest  which  occurred  in  the 
island  from  1822  to  1658. 
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entered  the  harbor  of  St.  John's  ;  in  1845,  gaslight  was 
lirst  used  in  the  island  ;  in  1846,  an  act  required  the 
houses  on  two  principal  streets,  parallel  to  the  harbor,  to 
be  built  of  brick  or  stone ;  in  1847,  St.  John's  was  sup- 
plied with  water,  agriculture  encouraged,  a  public  library 
and  mechanics'  institute  founded  ;  in  1858,  the  ocean 
telegraph  with  Europe  was  successfully  opened  ;  but  in  a 
few  days  afterwards,  probably  from  injury  to  the  sub- 
merged cable,  it  ceased  to  operate.  Various  improve- 
ments in  the  island  have  rapidly  followed,  and  Newfound- 
land bids  fair  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity. 

11.  PoUtical  Progress. — In  1830,  the  civil  disabilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  removed.  "Want  of  har- 
mony between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  established 
in  1832,  as  well  as  election  contests,  led  to  strong  politi- 
cal dissensions,  both  between  individuals  and  the  local 
newspapers,  and  many  acts  of  personal  violence  occurred 
in  1840.  In  1856,  England  entered  into  a  convention 
with  France  in  reirard  to  the  fisheries.  Before  final  rati- 
fication,  the  matter  was,  in  1857,  referred  to  the  New- 
foundland Legislature  for  their  consideration.  The  col- 
onists having  strongly  objected  to  the  proposed  conces- 
sions to  France,  England  declined  to  carry  the  fishery 
convention  into  effect.  In  communicating  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Newfoundland  the  articles  of  a  proposed  fishery 
convention  with  France  in  1857,  the  British  Government 
nobly  and  distinctly  laid  down  the  important  principle, 
"  that  the  consent  of  the  community  of  Newfoundland  is 
regarded  by  Iler  Majesty's  government  as  the  essential 
j)reliminary  to  any  modification  of  their  territorial  or 
maritime  rights."  This  j)rinciple  applies  to  all  the  colon- 
ies alike.  In  1860,  after  the  visit  of  His  Roval  Ilijih- 
ness  the  Prince  of  AVales,  a  disagreement  arose  on  a 
financial  question,  between  Governor  Bannerman  and  the 
Colonial   Secretary,  and   a   new  Executive  Council  was 


Qri'STioNs. — What  tele^jrapli  was  laid  ?    Give  a  sketch  of  the  nollti 
r<><jn-tis  (if  Nowfoun<lliinl  frf>ni  l)*.;0-f^).     IMeiition  the  event*  whicli 


wlltical 
profTn-fs  (if  NewIoutKlliiHl  rrf>ni  ls.;o-f^).  :\leiition  tlie  event*  wliicli  oc- 
cuiTc<l  in  18;;0-fil.  What  inipottant  fishery  concessicu  was  niado  to  New- 
fouudland  and  the  other  colonies  in  Ib^T  ? 
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formed.  During  the  election  under  its  auspices  in  1801, 
serious  rioting  took  place  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Lives  were  lost  and  pro})erty  des- 
troyed ;  but  at  lengtli  peace  was  fully  restored.  Thus 
has  Newfoundland  happily  reached  a  period  in  her  history 
when  under  the  paternal  and  powerful  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  she  may  enjoy  the  highest  political  and 
social  prosperity.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  under  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Provinces,  Newfoundland,  although  not 
yet  a  member  of  the  Dominion,  will  continue  to  be  a 
prosperous  colony. 


For  iiamea  of  the  Governors  of  Newfoundland,  see  Appendix. 

QcESTiox.  —  ilention   the   political   and  social  prospects   of  New- 
foundland. 
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Part  IX. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Province  of  Manitoba  and  North  West  Territo- 
ries. 

Size,  about  half  that  cf  British  North  America,  or  equal  to  a  square  of 

1,340  miles. 

Geographical  Introduction. 

1.  Manitoba  was  settled  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  1811.  It 
was  formed  into  a  Province  of  the  Dominion  in  1870.  Its 
boundaries  now  extend  southward  to  the  United  States 
boundary  line. 

2.  Climate  and  Soil. — TTinter  in  Manitoba  lasts  about 
five  months.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich.  On  the  Lower 
Saskatchewan  River  the  winters  are  comparatively  short 
and  mild.     To  the  north  it  is  much  colder. 

3.  Noted  For. — The  North  "West  Territories  are  noted 
for  their  great  extent,  their  fur  trade,  and  their  great  bay, 
or  inland  sea. 

4.  Position  and  Extent. — These  vast  territories  include 
nominally  the  followiuii:  divisions  :  1.  Labrador  ;  2.  Prince 
Rupert  Land  ;  and  3.  Swan  River  and  Saskatchewan, 
which  were  granted  in  1G70,  by  the  charter  of  Charles 
II.  to  the  Hudson  B:iy  Company;  4.  Mackenzie  River; 
and  5.  The  North-West  Indian  Territories,  leased  bv  the 
Company  in  1821,  and  transferred  to  Canada  in  18G8, 
and  Keowutin,  formed  in  187G  out  of  a  part  of  the  North- 
West  Territories. 

Labrador  Peninsula  Section. 

(Called  by  the  Spaniards  Ticrra  Labrador,  it  being  less  barren 

than  (.Ireenhiud.) 

5.  Noted  For. — The    Labrador    Peninsula    is    chiefly 

QiESTioNS.— Give  the  s-ize  of  Manitoba  and  N.  W,  Territories.  Who 
first  settled  Maiiiioba  ?  Give  an  account  of  its  climate  and  soil.  De- 
scribe its  position  and  extent. 
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noted  for  its  valuable  coast  fisheries,  and  its  severe  climate* 

6.  Position  and  Fliyaical  Features. — This  extensive 
peninsula  is  the  most  easterly  part  of  British  North 
America.  The  country  gradually  rises  into  mountain 
highlands  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast.  xSear  the  centre, 
a  rano-e  called  the  AVot-Chish  Mountains  forms  a  water- 
shed  for  the  rivers. 

Prince  Rupert  Land  (and  East  Main)  Section. 

7.  Extent. — This  portion  of  the  North  West  Territory 
includes  the  whole  of  the  country  east,  and  south  of 
Hudson  Bay  itself. 

Mackenzie  and  Great  Fish  Rivers  Section. 

("  Mackenzie,"  so  called  from  Sir  A.  M.ickenzie,  who,  in  1789,  discovered 
this  Section  whicli  is  now  so  named. 

8.  Extent,  ^c. — This  section  extends  along  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  interior  waters  of  the  Great  Bear,  Great 
Slave,  Athabaska,  and  Pelly  Lakes,  including  the  Mac- 
kenzie, Coppermine,  and  Great  Fish  Rivers. 

The  North- West  Indian  Territories  Section. 

(So  named  from  being  inhabited  by  various  North- West  Indian  tribes.), 

9.  Extent. — The  territories  extend  nominallv  from 
the  Mackenzie  River  Section  to  the  Northern  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  include  the  indefinite  areas  drained  by  the 
Peace,  Athabaska,  and  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan Rivers. 

Manitoba,  Savan,  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers 

Section. 

10.  Extent. — This  section  includes  the  valley  of  the 

QuESTloxs.— TVliat  is  said  of  Labrador  ?  "What  is  said  of  Prince  Rupert 
Land  section  ;  of  Mackenzie  and  Great  Fish  Rivers  sections  ;  and  of  the 
N.  W.  Indian  Territories  ?  Give  the  extent  of  the  Red  River,  Swan,  and 
Saskatchewan  Rivers  sections. 
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Assinniboine,  Qu'appelle,  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  the  northern  part  of  Red  liiver,  and  the 
Winnipeg  Region. 

11.  Physical  Features. — The  valley  of  the  Saskatch- 
ewan is  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  diversified  by  beauti- 
ful scenery  and  fertile  plains.  Manitoba  is  covered  with 
rich  prairies  and  fine  lakes.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
a  fertile  belt  of  laud  extends  westward  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


For  names  of  Governors  of  ^lauitoba,  see  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

History  of  Manitoba  and  the  North  West  Ter- 
ritories,  FORMERLY   CALLED   THE   HUDSON 
Bay  Territory. 

Principal  Subjects  of  tliis  Chapter. 

Discovery —  Trade —  Charter — Intercolonial  Contests — 
North  West  Company — Divisions. 

1.  Discovery. — The  Hudson  Bay  (or  Hudson  Sea)  is 
said  to  have  been  reached  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1517. 
In  1523-4,  Yerrazzani  sailed  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Davis 
Straits  which  were  reached  by  Davis  in  1585.  Various 
other  Knglish  navigators  sailed  northwards,  in  quest  of  a 
northwest  passage  to  India,  but  it  was  not  until  IGIO  tliat 
Henry  Hudson  reached  the  Straits  and  Bay  now  bearing 
his  name. 


Qingrioxs.— ■^^^len    and    hy   ^lioni    was  Huilson's   Day   discovered? 
Give  the  principal  Bubjects  of  this  Chapter. 
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2.  Other  Voyages. — Button,  an  English  navigator 
visited  the  Bay  in  1G12,  By  lot  and  BalHn  in  ICIG,  and 
Fox  and  James  in  1G31.  Baffin  and  James  Bays  were 
traced  out  and  examined  by  these  navigators,  and  received 
their  names. 

3.  llie  Cojuiectioji  with  SJastem  Canada  vi-dsmaiutamed 
by  canoe,  along  the  Saguenay  river,  and  thence  overland 
to  the  Bay,  by  the  Quebec  Fur  Company,  ■which  was 
established  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1G27.  Tadoussac, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  their  chief  trading  post  in. 
Canada. 

4.  English  Trade. — The  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
in  1 G32,  confirmed  the  whole  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territory 
to  France,  and  De  Grozellier  and  Radisson,  two  French 
Canadians,  visited  it.  Having  failed  to  induce  their  ov,  ii 
governments  to  promote  trade  in  it,  they  went  to  England. 
Prince  Rupert  entered  warmly  into  their  scheme,  and 
despatched  them  to  the  Bay  on  a  trading  voyage; 

5.  Charter  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. — They  reached 
Nemisco,  now  called  Rupert  River,  and  their  report  being 
very  favorable,  Charles  II.  was  induced  (though,  by  the 
St.  Germain-en-Laye  Treaty,  he  had  relinquished  his  claim 
to  the  territory)  to  grant  Prince  Rupert  and  otliers  a 
charter  for  traffic,  in  furs  and  peltry,  in  those  extensive 
regioiis,  then  called  Rupert  Land,  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  Hudson  Bay  Company's  charter,  of  1G70. 
This  charter  was,  in  1G90,  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  for  seven  years,  but  has  never  since 
been  renewed. 

6.  French  and  JEnglish  Conflicts  in  the  territory  were 
the  consequences  of  this  charter,  as  the  French  clamicd 
that  Hudson  Bay  was  part  of  New  France.  In  1672, 
MM.  Albanel  and  St.  Simon,  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
dians of  that  region,  planted  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  cross 
at  several    places,  in  token,  for  the    third  time,   of  the 


QrESTioxs.— What  other  voyages  were  made  to  Hudson's  Bay?  What 
is  said  of  the  Sagiienay  ;  English  trade  ?  What  led  to  the  granting  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  charter  of  IGTO  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  French  and  llnglish 
conflicts  in  the  Territory  up  to  1654. 
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sovereignty  of  France  over  the  territory.  Having  secured 
the  services  of  De  Grozellier,  the  French  Pilot,  the  new 
English  Hudson  Bay  Company  despatched  its  first  ex- 
pedition to  Port  Nelson,  on  the  Bay,  in  1G73.  De  Gro- 
zellier, not  having  remained  faithful  to  liis  engagement 
with  the  English,  was  dismissed,  and  returned  to  Europe, 
lie  Avas  received  with  favor  in  France,  and  returned  to 
Canada  shortly  after  the  French  West  India  Company, 
which  traded  in  Canada,  &c.,  was  dissolved.  In  IGGG, 
another  Franco-Canadian  comj)any  was  formed  at  Quebec, 
to  promote  trade  at  the  northwest,  and  De  Grozellier  and 
Radisson  were  despatched  by  it  to  Hudson's  Bay  to  open 
a  tralnc.  In  1G79,  Louis  Joliette  was  despatched  by 
the  Quebec  Company  to  Hudson's  Bay,  "  in  the  public 
interest."  The  intrusion  of  the  English  in  these  terri- 
tories was  keenly  felt  during  this  time.  In  1G82,  Kadis- 
son  and  De  Grozellier  were  again  despatched  to  Port 
Nelson,  to  counteract  the  trading  designs  of  the  English. 
In  1G84,  Radisson  a  second  time  deserted  his  fellow  colo- 
nists and  allied  himself  to  the  English.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1C84  and  offered  his  services  to  the  English  Hutl- 
son  Bay  Company.  They  were  accepted  ;  and  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  five 
vessels,  which  were  despatched  in  that  year  to  capture  the 
French  trading-posts  at  the  Bay.  This  he  did  without 
diinculty.  The  destruction  of  the  French  factories  at  Port 
Nelson  by  Radisson,  in  1G84,  led  to  spirited  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  company  at  Quebec;  and  Chevalier  de 
Troyes  and  D'Iberville  were  despatched  with  troops  from 
Quebec,  and,  in  1G8G,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  principal 
forts  of  the  company.  In  1G89,  the  English  sent  an  expe- 
dition to  retake  their  captured  forts,  but  M.  D'Iberville 
defeated  them  and  took  their  ships.  In  1G89,  fhey  again 
endeavored  to  accomplish  their  objects,  but  were  again 
repulsed.      D'Iberville  returned  to  France  in  17'J1  ;   but, 


QcESTioNs.— What  is  said  of  De  Grozellier  and  Kadissoii?  Give  a 
sketch  of  the  trading  contcBts  of  the  French  and  Eii{;lisli  at  Hud-son's  Bay. 
How  did  r.adisson  act  in  this  matter. 
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in  1G'J4,  ho  was  sent  to  the  Bay,  with  three  ships  of  war, 
and  completed  tlie  conquest  of  the  Eni^lish  forts  at  that 
phice.  At  the  treaty  or  Kyswick,  in  1G97,  and  even  up 
to  1713,  the  English  com^^any  had  only  Fort  Albany 
left. 

7.  Contest  virtually  dosed — Treaties  of  Rysicick  and 
Uti'ccht — At  length  the  contests  between  the  rival  colonies 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  territory  virtually  ceased.  By  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  entered  into  by  France  and  Enjji^land 
in  1G97,  both  parties  agreed  to  restore  whatever  places 
at  the  Bay  they  were  possessed  of  before  the  war. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  determine  this  question  ; 
but  they  appear  never  to  have  met.  At  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  however.  Fort  Albany,  on  the  River  Albany,  at 
the  east  side  of  James  Bay,  was  the  only  place  in  the 
territory  in  possession  of  the  English  traders,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  their  possession  undisturbed  until  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  By  this  noted  treaty,  France  trans- 
ferred to  Enijland  the  whole  of  her  riijhts  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory,  and  thus  placed  a  bar  on  all  the  trading 
privileges  of  her  Canadian  subjects  in  that  part  of  New 
France.  The  English  company  has  since  remained  in 
possession  of  the  territory. 

8.  Korthwest  Company  of  Canada. — In  1766,  various 
traders,  competitors  of  the  company,  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade.  Their  head-quarters  were  at  Montreal,  and  they 
followed  the  old  French  routes  into  the  interior.  In  1784, 
these  traders  united,  and  formed  the  Northwest  Company 
of  Canada.  This  new  company  directed  its  trade  chiefly 
to  the  northwest,  via  Lake  Superior,  towards  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Columbia  River,  They  even  sent  trading-ships 
round  (^Jjipe  Horn. 

9.  Northwest  Coinpany's  Explorations. — In  1793,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany, made  his  famous  journey  from  Canada,  across  the 

QcESTioxs. — "What  is  eaid  of  the  close  of  the  contest  and  of  the  treaties 
of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  North  West  Company  of 
Canada.    Wliat  explorations  across  the  continent  did  the  Co.  undertake  ? 
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Rocky  Mountains,  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  (the  first  ever 
made  north  of  Mexico),  and  discovered  Fraser  River. 
He  afterwards  discovered  and  ex})lored  the  Mackenzie 
River.  In  1811,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  astronomer,  discov- 
ered the  northern  or  main  branches  of  the  Cohimbia  River, 
and  descended  its  stream  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

10.  Lord  SelkirJcs  Colony.— \i\  1811,  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk purchased  a  tract  of  country  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  lying  between  the  United  States  boundary  and 
lakes  "Winnipeg  and  Winnipegoos,  since  called  the  Red 
River  Settlement,  In  1812,  he  brought  settlers  from 
Scotland  for  his  new  colony.  (Swiss  were  afterwards 
introduced;  and  in  1823,  French  Canadians.)  Subse- 
quently, he  appointed  Capt.  Miles  McDonell  (who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Company's  district  of  Assinniboine),  superin- 
tendent, who  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  api)ro- 
priation  of  provisions  except  to  the  use  of  the  colonists. 
This  assumption  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  excited  the  bitterest  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  North- Western  Company,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  fierce  contest  of — 

1 1 .  The  Rival  Companies  in  the  Indian  territories ; 
during  the  progress  of  which  the  colonists  were  twice  ex- 
pelled, and  many  lives  lost,  including  that  of  Governor 
Semplc.  In  181 G,  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  sent  part  of  a 
regiment  from  Quebec  to  preserve  order,  and  to  restrain 
the  violence  of  both  companies.  In  1821,  the  feud  ceased, 
and  the  rival  companies  were  amalgamated.  AVhen 
Lord  Selkirk  died,  tlie  company  resumed  the  purchase, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  certain  quit  rent.  Most  of  the 
oriirinal  settlers  left  the  colony.  The  number  of  residents 
now  amounts  to  about  12,000.  It  is  a  mixed  ponulation, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  18G9,  the  wliole  North 
AVest  territory  was  ti'ansferred  to  the  Dominion,  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  it  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Coni})any  for 
$i,  500,000. 

Questions. — Mention  the  purtioulaiu  of  Ix)r«l  Selkirk's  efforts  lo  founil 
a  colojiy.  To  what  did  Xlwy  lead  ?  How  waa  the  dispute  bctweeu  tliO 
rival  couipaiiios  ^cttlcd  ? 
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12.  Manitoba. — In  1870  INIanitoba  (Red  River)  was 
set  apart  as  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

13.  Territorial  Divisions. — The  Hudson  Bay  Territory, 
now  known  as  the  North  West  Territories,  was  divided 
into  numerous  districts,  which  were  embraced  in  several 
large  departments.  There  were  four  depots,  and  112 
forts  or  stations.  There  were  also  numerous  smaller 
posts  and  outposts. 

14.  The  Exports  are  chiefly  the  furs  and  skins  of  vari- 
ous wild  animals. 

15.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  territory  include  the  white 
traders  and  half-breeds,  besides  numerous  tribes  of  In- 
dians. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 
Island  of  Vancouver. 

(So  called  from  Vancouver,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  discovered  it  in  1729.) 
Size,  one-fourth  smaller  than  Nova  Scotia,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  12T 
miles. 

Geographical  Introduction. 

1.  looted  for. — Vancouver  Island  is  chiefly  noted  for 
its  coal  mines,  and  for  being  the  largest  island  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

2.  Extent. — This  island  is  278  miles  long,  and  50  or  60 
wide.  It  is  separated  from  British  Columbia  by  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  ;  and  from 
"Washington  Territory  (in  the  United  States)  by  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  is  marked  by  moun- 
tain-ranges  and  extensive   plains.     The  Nimkish  is   the 

Questions.— Give  the  divisionti  of  the  North  West  terriiory.  What  is 
paid  of  the  exports — and  of  tlie  inhabitants?  For  wliat  is' Vancouver 
Island  noted  '.'  Give  the  size,  extent  and  position  of  Vancouver  island  ? 
Descrihe  il6  physical  feuturos. 
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chief  river.  The  harbors  are  excellent ;  the  principal 
of  which  are  Esquimault,  Victoria,  Nanaimo  (or  Noouooa) 
Inlet,  Beecher  Bay,  and  Barclay  and  Nootka  Sounds, 
llaro  Strait  separates  Vancouver  Island  from  the  San 
Juan  Archipelago. 

4.  The  Climate  is  considered  to  be  healthy.  There  is 
little  frost,  and  vegetation  begins  in  February.  The  sum- 
mer is  hot,  the  autumn  dry,  and  the  winter  stormy  ;  fogs 
prevail,  and  the  periodical  rains  fall  heavily. 

5.  Products. — The  a.i^ricultural  capabilities  of  the  is- 
land are  very  great.  The  principal  products,  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  soil,  are  furs  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
beaver,  the  raccoon,  the  land-otter,  and  the  sea-otter. 
Fish  of  the  most  valuable  kind  abound  on  the  coast.  Gold 
has  been  discovered,  and  coal  is  found  in  large  quantities. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
British  Columbia. 

(So  called  from  Christopher  Columbus.) 
Size,  with  islands,  the  same  as  Quebec,  or  equal  to  a  square  of  450  m. 

Geographical  Introduction. 

1.  Noted  for. — British  Columbia  is  noted  for  its  rich 
gold-mines,  and  for  its  comparatively  mild  climate. 

2.  Extent. — Tins  Province  embraces  the  whole  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
includes  the  colony  formerly  called  British  Columbia,  the 
Stickeen  District,  Vancouver  Island,  and  Queen  .Charlotte 
Island.  It  is  about  000  miles  lonnj,  with  a  breadth  on  the 
mainland  varyinj;  from  2'>0  to  500  miles. 

3.  Physical  Features. — The    scenery  of    the    northern 


Questions. —What  is  K.iid  of  the  climate  and  |)roduct8  of  Vancouver's 
Island?  Mention  the  principal  siil'jfot.-;  of  Chapter  x.xvii.  For  what  ia 
Bfitiflh  Columbia  uotcd  ?    Give  the  size  G:id  extent  of  British  Columbia. 
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part  is  picturesque,  being  diversified  with  mountain,  lake 
and  river.  Tlie  southern  part  includes  the  rich  gold  val- 
ley of  the  Fraser  River,  and  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  pasturage.  In  addition  to  the  principal  Rocky 
Mountain  range  along  the  eastern  boundary,  two  other 
parallel  ranges  naturally  divide  the  country  into  three 
sections  ;  viz.,  (1)  the  Pacific  slope,  (2)  the  Fraser  River 
basin,  and  (3)  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  The 
parallel  ranges  in  British  Columbia  are  the  Blue  and  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  principal  peaks  are  JMounts 
Brown  and  Hooker  ;  the  former  16,000  feet,  and  the  lat- 
ter 15,690,  above  the  sea  level.  Between  these  two  peaks 
there  is  a  pass  called  the  Athabaska  Portage,  the  summit 
of  which  is  elevated  7,300  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the 
south  is  the  Kootainie  Pass,  6,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level. 

4.  Climate. — Between  the  Cascade  range  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  the  climate  is  equable  ;  but  towards  the  East- 
ern Rocky  Mountains  it  is  very  variable.  Winter  lasts 
from  November  till  March  ;  but  snow  seldom  remains  long 
on  the  ground.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north 
in  summer,  and  from  the  south  and  the  west  in  winter. 
The  soil  is  fertile. 

5.  Commerce  and  Finances. — The  annual  value  of  gold 
and  other  products  exported  from  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island  is  about  810,000,000;  imports  of  Bri- 
tish Columbia  are  about  $5,500,000  ;  of  Vancouver  Island, 
S4,500,000. 

Questions.— Describe  its  chief  physical  features.  What  is  said  of  Iho 
climate,  commerce,  imports,  exports,  aud  fiuauces  of  British  Columbia 
and  Vancouver  Island. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

History  of  Vancouver  Island  and  British 

Columbia. 

Principal  Subjects  of  this  Chapter. 

Discovery  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island. 

1 .  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. — Balboa  discovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1513.  Cortes  explored  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America,  from  Mexico,  in  1536,  almost  as  far 
north  as  Cape  MenTiocino  (California),  in  latitude  40*^. 
Althouirh  Mairelhaens  discovered  the  strait  which  bears 
his  name  in  1520,  it  was  not  until  1615  (nearly  a  century 
afterwards)  that  Schouten,  a  native  of  Hoorn  in  the 
Netherlands,  doubled  the  Cape  which  he  named  Hoorn, 
or  Horn,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  reached  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  sailing  directly  round  the  most  southern  part  of 
the  American  continent. 

2.  Discovery  of  Vancouver  Island. — Sir  Francis  Drake 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  as  far  north  on  the  Pacific  coast 
as  the  Juan  de  Fu-ca  Strait  in  1578  ;  and  Cavendish  also 
made  some  discoveries  in  the  North  Pacific  in  1587.  In 
that  year  he  captured  a  Spanish  ship  off  the  coast,  but 
put  the  crew  on  shore.  Juan  de  Fu-ca,  a  Greek  sailor, 
and  one  of  the  crew,  was  subsequently  dispatched  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  make  discoveries  aloiiir  the  coast 
nortliwanls.  He  is  reported  to  liave  reached,  in  one  of 
his  expeditions,  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name.  The 
Spaniards  made  various  discoveries  along  the  same  coast 
in  subscfpient  years  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1778  that  Cap- 
tain Cijok,  by  direction  of  the  British  government,  ex- 
plored the  coast  as  far  north  as  Nootka  Sound.  In  that 
year  some  London  merchants  made  a  settlement  at  Noot- 

QuESTiONS.— Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  an«l  of  Vancouver  Island.  Give  au  account  of  the 
discoveries  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Cook. 
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ka  Sound  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  depot  for  Chi- 
nese trade.  In  1779,  Capt.  Mears,  R.N.,  named,  and,  in 
part,  explored  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fu-ca.  In  1792, 
Capt.  Vancouver,  R.N.,  was  despatched  from  England  to 
the  Pacific  to  meet  Seiior  Quadra,  a  Spanish  commission- 
er, and  to  settle  with  him  matters  of  difference,  as  to  terri- 
tory, which  had  arisen  on  the  coast  between  England  and 
Spain.  Vancouver  was  further  directed  to  explore  the 
adjacent  coast  (with  a  view  to  determine  the  north-west 
passage),  especially  the  Strait  itself  and  Admiralty  lulet. 
He  afterwards,  following  the  course  of  an  American  cap- 
tain, threaded  his  way  through  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  (named  by  him  after  Gegrge  III),  to  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound.  Out  of  compliment  to  the  Spanish 
commissioner,  Capt.  Vancouver  associated  Quadra's  name 
with  his  own  in  naming  the  island  ;  but  it  now  bears  only 
the  name  of  Vancouver, — that  of  Quadra  having  fallen 
into  disuse. 

3.  Discoveries  across  the  Continent. — In  1771,  John 
Hearn,  an  employe  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  was 
induced  to  explore  "  the  far-off  metal  river  "  running 
northwards  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thus  discovered  the 
Coppermine  River  and  Great  Slave  Lake.  Another  dis- 
tinguished explorer,  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie,  discovered,  in 
his  first  expedition  into  the  interior,  the  large  river,  since 
known  as  the  Mackenzie  River,  which  also  falls  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  In  1792,  while  Vancouver  was  exploring 
the  coast,  Mackenzie,  following  up  the  course  of  the  Peace 
River,  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  into  British  Colum- 
bia. Here  he  reached  the  Tatouche  Tesse,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Columbia  River,  but  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Eraser  River.  From  this  river  he  crossed 
the  country  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  reached 
by  way  of  the  Salmon  River.  In  1806,  Simon  Eraser, 
an  employe  of  the  North- West  Eur  Company  of  Canada, 

Qlestioxs.— Sketch  tlie  discoveries  of  Mears  and  Vancourer  How  did 
the  Island  of  Vancouver  receive  its  nanae  ?  Give  a  sketch  of  the  discov- 
eries across  the  coutineut  which  were  made  by  Uearn  and  by  Sir  A. 
Mackenzie. 

16 
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explored  the  country  from  Fort  Chippewayan  (Lake 
Athabaska),  and  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains*  formed  a 
trading-post  at  Fraser  Lake,  on  a  tributary  of  the  river 
to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which  was  also  named 
after  him. 

4.  Boundary^  and  Settlement. — In  1843  Vancourer 
Island  was  first  occupied  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  Victoria,  the  capital,  founded.  This  capital  was 
selected  by  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  the  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  1844,  the  Boundary- 
line  between  the  United  States,  and  what  is  now  known  as 
British  Columbia,  was  determined.  In  1849,  Vancouver 
Island  was  conditionally  granted  by  the  Queen  to  the 
Company,  for  the  purpose  of  settlement.  Subsequently 
a  dispute  arose  between  the  British  and  American  Gov- 
ernments as  to  the  construction  of  tlie  boundary -treaty, 
both  parties  claiming  the  island  of  San  Juan,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Haro  Archipelago,  as  within  their  territory. 
In  1856  a  joint  commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
dispute,  but  failed  to  effect  a  settlement.  In  1872,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred, decided  that  the  boundary  line  should  pass  through 
the  Haro  channel,  thus  giving  the  Island  of  San  Juan  to 
the  United  States. 

5.  Discovery  of  Gold. — In  1859  gold  was  first  publicly 
known  to  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  River,  and 
thousands  immediately  flocked  thither.  Mining  regula- 
tions were. issued  by  the  governor,  and  routes  projected 
into  the  interior,  where  gold  was  chiefly  found.  The  ex- 
istence of  gold  in  these  regions  was  previously  known  to 
a  few,  and  especially  to  the  Indians.  In  18G2  it  was  dis- 
covered in  Queen  Charlotte's  Ishind. 

6.  Cohmial  Government  established. — In  the  year  1859 
the  occupation  of  Vancouver  Island  was  resumed  by  tlie 
Queen  ;  and  it,  together  with   British  Columbia  (now  so 


Questions.— Give  ft  sketch  of  Fraser's  disoovorles.  Give  also  a  detailed 
account  of  the  boundary  and  settlement  of  British  Columbia  and  Yancou- 
Tcr  lalaud.    What  dispute  arose  ?    What  is  said  of  the  discovery  of  go'.U  ? 
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noted  for  its  gold  mines,)  was  erected  into  two  British 
Crown  Colonies,  with  separate  boundaries,  but  under  one 
government.  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  the  resident  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  agent,  or  local  governor,  was  invested 
with  the  same  authority  by  Her  Majesty,  with  jurisdiction 
over  both  colonies.  Laws  were  first  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Executive  Council  and  promulgated  by 
royal  proclamation,  after  which  they  were  submitted  to 
the  Queen  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1863, 
separate  Governors  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  two 
colonies  ;  and  the  name  New  Westminster  was  given  to 
the  capital  of  British  Columbia  by  the  Queen,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  inhabitants.  The  site  of  New  Westminster 
was  selected  by  Colonel  JSIoody,  in  preference  to  Fort 
Langley,  which  is  on  the  American  side  of  the  Eraser 
River. 

7.  UmoH  and  Confederation. — In  I8S6,  the  two  colo- 
nies were  united  under  one  Governor  and  Leijislature, 
In  1871,  British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver  Island  (as  one 
province),  joined  the  Dominion.  Such  a  union  of  all  the 
colonies  of  British  North  America  will  promote  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  Pacific  Railway,  so  long  projected, 
through  British  territory.  A  route  for  this  railway  was 
explored  by  Captain  Palliser  in  1858-9.  It  extends  from 
Fort  Garry,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Red  River  and  the 
Assinniboine,  in  Manitoba,  to  New  Westminster,  and  fol- 
lows, for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  the  course  of  the  As- 
sinniboine and  South  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Vermillion  Pass.  The  distance 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  by 
this  route  (by  way  of  Chicago,  ^  Paul's,  Pembina,  Sas- 
katchewan, aud  the  Rocky  Mountains),  is  3,200  miles, 

QCESTioxs.— How  are  these  colonies  governed  ?  What  is  said  of  Con- 
federation with  the  Eastern  Provinces ;  of  the  proposed  route  of  tha 
racitic  railway  ?    How  is  the  administration  of  the  colonies  conducted  ? 
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Governors  of  Canada. — The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  Governors  of  Canada  since  its  discovery : 


1.    New  France. 

Jean  Fran9oia  de  la  Roque, 

Sieiir  de  Kobeival,  Vice  Koi. 
Marquis  de  la  Koche,  do.  do. . . 


1540 
1598 


2.    Caiiada- 


-Ropal  Government  Es- 
tablished. 


Samuel  de  Champlain,  Viceroy  1612 
Marc  Aiitoine  de  Bras  de  fer 

de  Cliateaufort 1G35 

Chevalier  de  Montmagny 1636 

Chevalier  d'Ailleboust  de  Cou- 

longe 1648  and  1657 

Jean  de  Lauzon 1661 

Charles  de  Lauson  Chamy 1656 

Viscount  de  Voyer  d'Argenson  1658 

Baron  du  Boi.s  d' Avaugour 1661 

Chevalier  de  Saffray  M^sy 166:3 

Alexandre  de  Proville  Tracy. .  1663 

Chevalier  de  Courcelles 16G5 

Count  de  Frontenac.  .1672  and  16!S0 

Sieur  de  la  Barre 1682- 

]\Iarqui3  de  Denouville 1685 

Chevaliei-  de  Calli^res 1699 

jMat  quis  de  Vaudreuil 1703 

Marquis  de  Beauharnois 1726 

Count  de  Galissonni^re 1747 

Marquis  de  la  Jonqui6re 1749 

Marquis  du  Quesne  de  Menne- 

ville 1752 

Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  Cavag- 

nal 1755 

3.    Province  of  Quebec. 

Gen.  James  Murray,  Gov.  Gen.  1705 
Paiilus  E.  Irving,  P^sq.,  Prosdi.  1766 
Gen.  Sir  Guy  Carlelon,  (Lord 
Dorchester,)    Governor-Gen- 
eral   1766,  1774,  1776,  and  1793 

Hector  T.  Craniahe.  PrcKident  1770 

Gen.  Frederick  llaldimand 1773 

Ilcniy  Hamilton,  J.,ieut.-Gov. .   1774 
Henry  Hope,  Esq. ,  do 1775 

4.    Lower  Canada. 

Colonpl  Clarke,  Lieut.-Gov —  1791 

Gen .  Robert  Prescott 1796 

Sir  R.  S.  Milncs 1799 

Hon.Thos.  Dunn,  Pros.,  1805  &  1811 
Sir  J.  II.  C  raig 1807 


Sir  George  Prevost 1811 

Sir  G.  Drummond,  Administ  . .  1815 
Gen.  John  Wilson,  Administ. .  1816 

Sir  J.  Coape,  Sherbrooke 1816 

Duke  of  Richmond 1818 

Sir  James  Monk,  President...  1819 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 1820 

Earl  of  Dalhousie....l820  and  1825 
SirF.  N.  Burton,  Lieut.-Gov,.  1824 
Sir  James  Kempt,  Administ. ..  1828 
Lord  Aylmer,  Administrator. .  .1837 

Earl  of  Gosford 1837 

Sir  J.  Colborne,  (Lord  Seaton).  1838 

Earl  of  Durham 1838 

C.    Poulett    Thompson,  (Lord 
Sydenham 1839 

6.     Upper  Canada. 

Col.  J.  G.  Simcoe,  Lieut.-Gov. .  1792 
Hon.  Peter  Russell,  President.  .1792 

General  Peter  Hunter 1799 

Hon.  Alexander  Grant,  Prest. .  1805 

Hon.  Francis  Gore 1806  and  1815 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  President. . . .  1811 
Sir  R.  Haie  Sheaffe,  President.  1813 
Baron  F.  de  liottenburg,  Pres.  1813 

Sir  Gordon  Di'ummond 1813 

Sir  George  Murray 1816 

Sir  Frederick  P.Robinson 1815 

Hon.  Sam.  Smith,  Adm.  1817  &  1820 
Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  .1818  &  1820 
Sir  J.  Colborne,  (Lord  Seaton)  1828 

Sir  Francis  B.  Head 1836 

Sir  George  Arthur 1838 

Gen.  Sir  William  Evre,  Adm  .  1857 
Lord  Viscount  Monck. .  .1861  &  1866 
Gen.  Sir  John  Michel,  Adm. . .  1865 

6.  Province  of  Canada. 

Baron  Sydenham  and  Toronto.  1841 
(Jen.  Sir  R.  Jai-kson,  Admin. . .   1841 

Sir  Charles  Jiagot 184a 

Sir  Charles  (Baron)  Metcalfe..  1843 

Earl  Cathcart 1846 

Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine.  1847 
Sir  Edmund  W.  Head,  1854  and  1857 

7.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Sir  John  Young,  (Lord  Lif^gar)  1867 
Earl  of  Dultonn 1&72 
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Governors  of  Nova  Scotia. — Not  including  Senior 
Councillors  who  acted  as  Lieutenant-Governors  during  the 
absence  or  death  of  that  officer,  the  following  is  a  list  of 
the  French  and  English  Governors  of  Acadie,  or  Nova 
Scotia  : 

1.  Frexch  Governors  of  Acadie  at  Port  Royal. 


M.  de  Poutrincourt 1604 

Isaac  de  Kazillai 1633 

Charles  de  Chaniizay 1647 

Cliarles  de  la  Tour 1652 

M.  Maiiival 1685 


M.  de  Yillebon 1687 

M.  de  Brouillon 1700 

M.  de  Subercase 1706 

Barou  St.  Castine 1710 


2.  EjiGLisH  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Port  Eotal. 


Col.  Vetch 1710 

Francis  Nicholson,  Esq 1714 

Richard  Philips,  Esq 1719 


Lawrence  Armstrong,  Esq 1725 

Paul   Mascarene,  Esq 1740 


3.  English  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Halifax. 


Hon,  Edward  Comwallis 1749 

Peregrine  T.  Hobson,  Esq 1752 

Charles  Lawrence,  Esq 1754 

Hon.  Robert  Monckton 1756 

Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq 1700 

Montague  "Wilmot,  Esq 1763 

Michael  Francklin,  Esq.  1722  &  1766 
Lord  William  Campbell,  1766  &  1772 

Francis  Legge,  Esq 1773 

Mariot  Arbuthnot,  Esq 1776 

Richard  Hughes,  Esq 1778 

Sir  Andiew  S.  Hammond 1781 

John  Parr,  Esq 1782 

Edward  Fanning,  Esq 1783 

R.  Bulkley,  Esq 1791 


John  "Wentworth,  Esq 1792 

Sir  George  Prevost 1808 

Sir  John  Coape  Sherbrooke 1811 

Gen.  Darroch 1811 

Gen.  Smyth 1816 

Earl  of  Dalhousie 1819 

Sir  John  Kempt 1820 

M.  Wallace,  Esq 1826 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland 1828 

Sir  Colin  Campbell 1834 

Lord  Falkland 1840 

Sir  John  Harvev 1846 

Sir  J.  G.  LeMarohant 1852 

The  Earl  of  Mulgrave 1)^58 

Sir  Richard  Gtaves  Macdonell.1864 


4.  Dominion  Governors. 


Gen.  Sir  F.  TV.  Williams 1865 

Sir  C-  Hastings  Doyle 

Sir  E.  Kenuey 1867 


Hon.  Joseph  How 1873 

Hon.  E.  Archibald 1873 


TTie  Governors  and  Presidents  of  New  Brunswick  have 
been  as  follows : 


Guy  Carleton,Esq.,  Got 1784 

Hon,  G.  G,  Ludlow,  President.. 1786 
Hon.  E.  Winslow, President....  1803 

Col.  G.  Johnston,  President 1808 

Gen.  M.  Hunter,  Governor 1809 

Gen.  W.  Balfour,  President. . .  .1811 
Gen.  G.  S.  Smyth,  President... .1812 

Gen.  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  Pres 1813 

Col.  H.  W.  Hailes,  President.  ..1816 
Gen,  G.  S,  Smvth,  Governor... -1817 

Hon.  Ward  Chipman,  Pres 1823 

Hon.  J.  M.  BlisS|  President 1824 


Gen.  Sir  Howard  Douglas 1825 

Hon,  W,  Black,  President 18»'9 

Gen,  Sir  A.  Campbell,  Gov 1>32 

Geii,  Sir  John  Hai-vey,  Gov  ,..1837 
Sir  W,  M,G,  Colebrooke,  Gov.. 1841 

Sir  E,  Walker  Head,  Gov 1848 

Hon,  J.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton.,1854 

Hon,  A.  Gordon,  Governor 1862 

Sir  C.  Hastings  Dovle,  Lt-Gov..l&66 

Col.  F.  P.  Harding"  Lt-Gov Ib67 

Hon.  L.  A.  Wilmot,  Lt^Jov , . . ,  1868 
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